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‘Prentice policy harms 
university morale’ 


W ,vt I'wL -k 


Warwick KtmrciilK murcli pasl Coventry Cullirdml. 


1,500 students in Warwick march 


by .l.iiii 1 Uoiitlloy 

COVENTRY 
I>V*.*|- 1,9111 si (I (1 l- I lls from univeiM- 
tics, [iiilvti'i'iiiiii'.s Mini further mlii- 
iMiiini cnllPRrx tic iiici ii% i r. iivil in 
('iivi'iiny Ins i* S. ii mil. iv uqnltw win- 
vaium uil li.icks .inti lent iiirrc.iM;% 
in <Biilv«*r ^iiv acciHiimiid >K Inii. Thu 
mutt'll wus (inuuiurcil l»v Warwick 
Umvcisiiy Mmlou 1%’ union mid ivm% 
J**il l»v Kb- l link's Clarke, newlv- 
clcciiul (Jii-siiliail nf lilt- N;ilitm;il 
I ■iiirui nt SlikJt-iHV 

It c.imi' a few days al l or polit o. 
iii'iinj: mi n 1 1 1 .oli (*nurr oi iln . t-mU-il 
rlio nitiiii li-iiicl orruji.iHoii nf Scn.iU' 


Hi him- hy f>(>0 .students. Hern re the 
pul it o I'lticriiti the build in K in the 
eiiily hours id lust Tlmrsdny tiiorii* 
init i lie student? left peacefully and 
immediately occupied the Arts 
Cuiiri.- near hy. 

A iiirullitfi of Scmuu was to hu 
railed luirr this week to consider 
a student motion on incPtnised rent 
levels ami student demands fur m» 
viiiiiiir/iiiiun of those on rent 
siiiku. Colonel Hubert llnnihv. De- 
velopment Officer at IVnrwick Uni- 
versity, said that ui'KeJit discussions 
would now Take place about the level 
■ ■I iil-m ywn’s routs. He suid ihe 
mu vrrsitv iiilil Mu plans in lake 


More university teachers 
will emigrate, says AUT 


by Sue Rciil 

Figure* showing dint Inst year 1% 
university teachers loft Brilisli uni- 
versities for similar posts abroad 
were piobably grossly under- 
.estimated, the Assnciniion of Univer- 
sity Teachers claimed this week. The 
fig ure.% had been released by Mr 
Reg Prentice, Secretary of Slate 
fur Education and Science. 

Mr John Akker, assistant geaeial 
secretary nf the association, says 
that the figures for 1973-74- excluded 
medical stuff and were too low. He 
suid that many more hundreds 
would fin overseas nr the end of 
' this academic year. Ha blturiod few 
'salaries ind poor research oppartu- 
nilies For the drift abroad. 

•' Mr Akker painted our that he- 


'd dc i he attraction nf working 
abroad. especially in the United 
Snues utid Australia, university tea- 
chers watched better salaries being 
awarded in the polytechnics and 
similarly qualified people in the 
civil service. Discontent had be- 
come worsu since the Government 
ruling in March Hint fresh nay 
cliiiim could not be back dated. 

Last year’s figures wore accom- 
panied by those for 1972/73. These 
totalled 150 tuid the AUT also 
cluimcd that they wore underesti- 
mated. 

The Conservative backbench edu- 
cation committee tabled a 1 motion 
expressing concern that low pay vms 
causing senior university lecturers 
to leave the country.' 


Land Bill threatens a 
finances, says CVCP 

The proposed Community Land frill ' sible .estate management and de- 
coutd ! seriously affect. . university velopmertt planning in the provision 
Finances and result In their making of essential education facilities ", it 
increased domands on gqyornmerir. says. . 

furids, the Cojnmiuee of Vice Chan- .“tndeed ail university property,! 


action against the students occupy- 
ing the Arts Centre as this did nut 
interfere with university admin iat ra- 
tion. 

Members nf the Nniinnul ami Local 
(hm'niniciit Officers Association re- 
turned tn work in Semite House, 
crossing a student picket line, to 
administer grant cheques nnd re- 
ar range uxuniimuum timetables. 

Gram cheques have been withheld 
during the occupation and the uni- 
versity recently announced that 
examinations due to start on May 
2.X would now bu post polled for one 
week. 

Adults left on 
lintb by 

Russell, says OU 

Adult education could he provided 
to tile whole community more 
quickly if it was integrated witii ail 
sectui'R of education in large 
regional areas, the Open Unlvorsity 
suggests in Its answer to the Rus- 
sell Report which is published today. 

The document is called Russell 
and After and proposes several large 
regions which would draw together 
ail full and part-time education in 
rhe. area. This would accelerate the 
process of providing a fuller and 
hatter adult education service. It 
says. 

Tho document criticizes die Rus- 
sell Roport for not suggesting how 
adult education might be integrated 
with further and higher education, 
and with schools j "Only if there' 
is a truly organic administrative and 
academic relation nmnug all these 
can the aim of an all-embracing edu- 
cational, service be realized- V 

Part-time Btudy must be- made- 
more; attractive, with . adequate 
grants, a national credit schemo, and 
suitable qualifications at all levels. 

Adult education should continue 
to be financed chiefly from public 
Funds. 

Extracts, page 10 


hy Frances Gibb 
The morale of the universities was 
being destroyed by. Reg Prentice's 
discrimination against them, Mr 
Norman St. John-Sti-i-as, opposition 
spokesman on education, science and 
tile arts, said this weak. 

Speaking nt the annual lunch of 
the FarnliRm Conservative Associa- 
tion in London, he said : '* The dam- 
age being done within the university 
-community is appalling, und yet Mr 
Prentice bus declined thut lie Is 
unaware of any crisis in the univer- 
sity world. 

"This combination .of complac- 
ency and obstinacy bodes ill fur uni- 
versity development." 

He said thut universities were the 
crown of our educational system. 
"They have given us the best first 
degree in the world and one that 
can be achieved in the shortest time. 
Tho wastage rate of their students is 
' amongst the lowest In the world— 


News in brief 

Sceptics question 
letting scheme 

Backbench Labour MPs are becom- 
ing scent ical of the Government's 
proposals for legislation which 
would establish a nutionaj registra- 
tion scheme for student lettings. 

A meeting of die Parliamentary 
Labour Party’s housing group on 
Tuesday expressed reservations 
against the scheme, which pro- 
poses to end tho security of tenure 
given to students in the 1974 Ront 
Act. 

Mv Bruce Douglas-Mann Labour 
MP for Mitcham and Morden, said 
this week that it was a controver- 
sial -piece of legislation, and they 
felt it had to be fully discussed. . 


D per cent as opposed to 60 per c*i , 
In the United Status and 40 peruri 
on the continent. 

"It is u puur reword for that 
greur achievements to discrlmiqjdf.' 
against them so that a lecturer 1 . 
a university now is paid anythk ■ 
bciwuen £600 and £ i,000 less tu 
his equivalent in u pnlytechulc. , 

"1 have lung advocated equips 
Cnv equal work throughout ti 
higher education system, but tb 
is very different From actively 'di ' 
criminating against the unives - 
ties, which is whul the Goverantt? 
is now doing." 

He said thin- the Consermii 
Parly was determined to give th , 
universities n fair deal and tfc , 
means to do their job well. "Uk 
the grammar schools they bentft 
those who have never entered lit! 
doors by upholding high standci 
and ideals of academic excelled 
for the eutire tuition ", he -said. 

Essex elections 

Tho new student President ; 
Essex University Lx Mr Alaa Mir 
dnugiiil, n member nf the Broad Id 
and Com mi mist Party. The secret* 1 
is Mi- Chris Lmigwortli, a D® 
aligned socialist, and Rpaos 
officer Mr Kevin Beattie, a oiembe 
of the Broad Lefr and die Labw 
Party. 

The luruu number of caiidw 
included tlirec whose cainpaiptq 
slogan was: “If elected, will « 
serve," These tltveo candidate 
who disapprove nf sabbatical poto 
came second fur both president aoi 
secretary. 

Sir Walter dies 

Sir Walter Adams, aged 69, ^he IfJ 
nier director nf rhe London Sw 
of Economics, died from M* 
attack in Salisbury. RhodqsJo, c* 
Wednesday, where lie waa due a ; 
be given nil honorary degree- 

■ - . ~ i • 


Arbitration urged Academy 

moves 


cellnrx and- Principals warned lpst whether -in . the form of land or 
week- The Dill Is now in tne.com- otherwise, is required hy the ternis 
nutteo stage. of university charters in be. used 

li» n lertee to Mr Croslond, Seprc- 'P Hie public interest for cduca- 
tnry nf State for the Environment, tlD1,al purposes. The- purpose In 
;ilie CVCP said that If the unlverai- ' ,0 case can be for private benefit 
ties were not granted exemption, . 0 *' 8.®! n - Therefore to exempt uni- 

of l lnd' ,l ‘' l0 “ M “" y furure Bif ' S umiSd Jrid MVta'HJSC 

' . Till- nill pr«po,« .li.. ui.i™™i.v ,t, | " ,he »»*• 

l.md will ho qemdred by local aiithn- . Il cnulu’uho mean, a Was (a nf re- 
• . riiibs and developed for use by tilt* sources for local authorings to have 
fmnm unity. Development of the L° f utiiver.sity-owiiGtl land 

nmvenitiet be -fhivridered us aUpwing that umverauv ui 

Co thing into this' catoenry, but tlie ll ; J. wn *| 


UGC floats ‘more 
medics 5 plan 

Fn an attempt to increase the num- 
ber of medical students without in- 
curring extra cost the University 
Grants Committee has suggested 
that universities with medical 


Fifty Conservative MPs last; week 
signed a motion urging dn immedi- 
ate and speedy. Arbitration bu tho. 
Association of University Teachers’ 
sulary claim. 

It said that great damage was 
being caused to the. Carper structure 
ol university teachers, and that 
senior and well qualified staff were 
leaving. . .- 

Wellcome welcome 

The Wellcome Trust Is to make a 
number of rooms available ih its 
London he&dquartera for , meetings 
of triedical research workers. - 

The move has been in an attempt 
to coordinate medical research. In 
particular, the trust, whose gnuual 
allocation to medical research- ex- 
ceeds £3.5ni, hopes that meetings 
held on Its premises will help its 
I attempts to direct research support 
to the areas of greatest need. 


academics from seven Scortlm.** 
versltios. Led by Mr J. Steych n» 
son, principal of Ht AndCCV^T 
Verilraj • , and' Frofesaar WmJ 
Freud, of Glasgow UmverinVi * 
academics seek tn revive. th® *' 
sido of the Royal Society 
burgh, -later developing . thelf. W* 
lngsiinto a fit ily-f lodged aqtdow?: ... 

Lord Morris nominated/ 

! Lord Morris of Grasmeror fo^ 
vice-chancellor of Leeds uroffj* 
Ta one of” three possible raj lr !j*j 
of the -committee of appeal*^ 
equity at Lancaster University 
will consider the cases of Z8 
dedts! disciplined - for taking 
the recent sit-in; Others rare AJJ 
Lawson, professor of law nt 
ter, and Mr J. T, Hudson, * “ 
: rlBtei'. ' 1 • " • v;?. .. 


rmithi unity. Orvclopment of the L° f tiiiiverMty%owiiBu land 

’univcrxiticA would be pinddnetl us aUpwing that university to 

CiiiMcng into this' catoeory, but tlie *»f land 

local Sntliurlrv would l.flvu tu give SlSSSS*^ * 

Iw Wmixsin,. first- • CU,,W bu ■ 

^nnimciUinq oii tho Hill, Pt'iifcs rvlM , . ,, ' i 


• In im nri .imtcmunt wtiirli 
V.uiiM noiki* tlio dovi'loiiniunt uf uni- 


V-'V . 'ZC r * r ‘oho M'ciii on cuuciiiion a) read v 

, .OV l you- u—rN. M Ihe vnhio nf e iivisi. B «l by the bwichctoi ", they 
ihelr id ft Id lie claimed hv (lie ,., y ■ . 1 

i- _ # (ii a reply to a recent p;i ilium en- 

1 lie Inter from the C\ CP .nri**. 1 * tuiy quest ion hv |)r Keith Jlampson 
Mr C iTwl tiul tn fflinrf thus. . dtirfiw (Con, Ripunl on the effects on imi- 
ihe 4 'M'isiili'*':irini» of ilit* Hhi, nnt- verxitics of the iiropii'inls in the fiun- 
vc».e|n«s will l»u Ifrtbiw'd anilqblr munity Lumi-IUIl. Mr Km Pnmticc, 
pCO'idcs f»>r thu holding and drvo- Secret my of Si a to for Education, 
ifinim-nr ,,f tti*.fr land. said he was roiisidei'iiig tlio effects 

1 -, .Jni^ni j|Hl|K>.r« .ATHL‘ 4 ‘ , .^ ,, . linn J*W» . Hie LFnivcraitv 


The UGC has said thut, although 
it la tumble to mako additional 
grunts towards increasing the intake 
nl medical students in the pie&unt 
quinquennium, Ir would expect to 
lake any agreed increases into 
ticcmint when considering grunts for 
, the next, 


'liven land by individual or car A DOilCft tlOllS 
porutc Tunic factor s, then ilic pro- 1 *»3C 

cecils of its disiHjxhiuii . . . should Applicminiix for iha degree in citci- 
iim liu ilj mini sited l»y taxmiou sthev iicvrmg science at Exeter Univur- 
Hus would reduce iho uinount avail- sity have gone up this veur from 
able to lie Micm on education al ready 2^0 tn 571. This is a rise of 128 
envisaged by the bemLtctni ", they per cent— by far the largest increase 
s »y- tor uuy auirsu put un by the unl- 

• hi a reply tn a recent parliumen- versiiy. 

jiiiy question by Dr Keith ilamiwiin The figures on applicatiims re- 
(Con, Ripuii) on rhe ef tec is on uni- ci-ived by April litis year show that 
vcrxines cit the [ > rn pnsu I s in the 1’nni- u|iplicmiims for uiiplied science 
mutiny Luiul-lhll. Mr Kw Prentice, courses nearly doubled compared 
Secret my nF State for Education, with Inst year. Mum of this in- 
snul he vvtis_ consinering the effects itpusc wus ac enun ted Tor hy the 
..V.l^TipisiiUnii»yi with ilic Lfiiiveroiv rising doinand t‘»i| tlu* i.-ngiueoring 


schools "adjust" the number of HT T film mo rial ' *! ' Vs •',4 ' 

science iiiuaems admitted to pro- v/U 1II1I1 HlcUdl ■ WOrklJlg DArt]6$ 

clinical ilepurtmem.%. 

All (lnnii lintuai'fliixr foimiln ! E L. • rr i • . r 




An Open University television Film, 
produced fpr a course on the 
history of architecture and design 
between' 1890 and 1939, has been 
awarded n si Ivor 'medal at tho Fifth 
international Film Festival In Mad- 
fid- The film, Le Corbusier: the 
villa Sanope, was produced hy Mi- 
Nick Levinson of OU/DBC Produc- 
tjonH nnd .prasouted by Mf Tim 
-Benton,. chairman of the course team 
mul lector or in art history in the 
faculty of arts. 

Costs hit college 

Rising costs have lilt Robinson 
College, the new Cambridge College 
which last week received planning 
approval from Mr Anthony Crns- 
inncl, Environment Secretary. The 
college is being financed hy 0 
nom Rift from the Ncwmurkei 
racehorse owner David Robinson. 

Sl!ii ma i 1 J r In,e . n ^ 0d 10 be a medium- 
■ - t:0 i, U 1,01 nc,lv expected 
! ,r ,L ‘“-h tbiit si/.c until i lie end 


Pent University has sep 'iji 
1 working ... parties to Tuupt : Ir 
college system, tlio academic 


of the university gnd;iu so« 
find ndmitiistratlon, ' 
of tlio working- perdes’hWP 
staff and stnaents to-:,.i|ittka 
mentations or submll .’ey ) Uf 
the eod of this . tern? if. 

■ .■ i-. ■- I, i— i- 

; NEXT WEE^ 

Leslie Alcoek on 
W. H. G. Armytoge oit'flfal 
Profile of Ronald FJclqhf 
A.TTI cotiferenco review 
Esmond Wright oii the P 1 
memoirs 

William Taylor on the'i[C 

. 1 ■ . . . » j ■ 


iinil Pulili(he 
. nt Ntnv P. 



Government demands cheaper, Eleve “ th hour 

ci?** a U i « • move tor 

more emcient nolvtechmcs 


by David Walker 
Universities and polytechnics must 
in future be cheaper, mure flexible 
aud must free themselves front their 
preoccupation with 18-yeur-olds with 
A levels on degree courses. Lord 
Crowthor-Iltmi, Minister for Higher 
Education, declared Inst weekend. 

In a further' elaboration of the 
Govern mem’s grand design fur 
higher education- nt tlio Associa- 
tion nf Teachers in Technical In- 
siiuttiniis ru nfc ret ice, the minister 
suggested that a fundamental shift 
in resources from advanced degree 
level work to courses for the 16 to 
19 year age group was needed. 

Lord Crtmrher-T'Iutit hinted that 
the Government might be forced 
further to reduce the 6-10,000 places 
in full-time higher education it hud 
planned fnr 1981. Tills figure could 
fall either because of tho neod for 
even grenter reductions in educa- 
tional spending, which he thought 
(likely, nr a fail in demand for 
degree courses in universities nnd 

poly tech nics, — — 

Alternatively, the number of 
places could be reduced while Lite 
numbers of students remained the 
sartta, or even i tier eased. He esti- 
mated that a 5 per cent increase 
hi " efficiency " in the polytechnics 
could save 10,000 places at a. capital 
cost of £25m. 

' Lord Crowther-Huot specifically 
referred, -to ways in which money 
. could b? saved In the polytechnics 
and to the need to use spare capa- 
city In the qn'versUies for new 
qualifications such as the DlpHE. 
More students could be taugibL by 


Saudi medics 
scheme is 
unconfirmed 

K Saudi Arabian plan to finance on 
extension of King’s Coilegp Hospi- 
tal Medical School in roturn for a 
share in student pJnces has not- been 
confirmed. 

Dr David Williams, dead of the 
school,- said.. that the situation was 
Wy. COufitsiiig " and .go Concrete 
proposals , had been put ..to. the 

^• " The plau^disclosed- . hi The 
.iiitaraian this weok— -wai put to the 
newspaper's education correspon- 
dent : ' in. Riyadh by prince Khaled; 
minister 1 ^ ra H art deputy education 

• k .^SMted .tbat J>uilding8 for. 

^ Sfii “yv ,J Q etudopts could be pro- 
SI 1 ,° School |u i return for 
h-j "20 plnCea for suitably quaji-, 
tied studenr^.^X. .. - ■ . 

20 stiiBents taking A 




fewer teachers in the polytechnics, 
be suggested. Tighter time- tabling, 
it mnre efficient use of buildings 
ami u reap prais.il of the need for 
sLiiileni u-sidonce would ail save 
money. Research in the polytechnics 
should be commissioned thut was 
relevant tn the needs uf industry 
mid commerce. 

In a writ ten reply Inst week tn a 
CurUxneiH.iry quest tun by Ur Keith 
Huinpsnii, Ciii(«crruiivc MI* fur 
Ripcin, Mr Prt-iilice. Secreo-ry of 
State fui ' - Kil ur.iiioii. hinted that the 
Giivcd-nnieitr was scrmini/hig poly- 
technic costs more riguroualv- 
Sir Alex Srti it'll. (Ii.i'rnmn of the 
t'uiiiinitteo nf Uiicciurs of .Poly- 
technics, denied itv.it prilviechiiic 
costs were nnt ciiiciihitL-d as effi- 
ciently us spr tiding in u tv versifies. 
There was a "pretty . r vornus " 
exercise in all the custtng, he said. 

In It-is speech Lord Crowther- 
Hum itsked iiniversUie:; nut only tn 
consider intrudiicing the DipMK, 
but to provide for .those studious 
who came iluo the universities after 
completing the DipIlE outside. 

Another significant omission from 
Lord Crowtner-Hunt's speech was 
tho question of local government 
control of education and educa- 
tional administration. There was 
speculation this week that the 
Government was considering resur- 
rection of the old idea nf a national 
council for further and higher 
education, perhaps eventually to 
include the universities. 

Already some local authorities, 
in Nottingham, Stockport and the 
North East, are blocking nationally 
agreed moves to reduce teachers’ 
working hours • in colleges and 
polytechnics, in apparent accord 
with Lord Crowther-IIunt’s warning 
of " worse to come The authori- 
ties are said to be side-stepping Jin 
agreement made in March between 




I Mi . 


pS® Mr ■ g 

Lord Crowther-IIunt 


the- ATT l and the Council of Local 
Education Authorities on conditions 
of service for furl Inr educuiion 
teachers. 

Mr Tom Driver, generul secretary 
of the AT IT, saw the Gnvernment'H 
“exercise in pai-ticipatlmr’ as a 
rapid response by the Department 
of Education and Science to the 
recent OECD report, winch called 
for more . open government In 
education. He -snid.it was unfortu- 
nate that such an important debate 
had to take pluce when resources 
were being so severely restricted. 

ATTI conference, page 4 
Speech extracts, page 8 
Leader, page 12 
University response, buck page 


More Lancaster students 
may be disciplined 


by Tim Albert 

More disciplinary action could be 
on the way at LniiCQ&er University 
ai'Let nhnut 30 students burst into 
a special meeting of the Senate oii 
Thursday. “The question of disci 
plinary action on those who took 
part has not bean discussed ", Mr 


suggested candidates, and walked 
iiut after their protests had' been 
dismissed. Tito 30 student^ burst 
in shortly afterwards.. 

- One member of Senate said : 
‘There were no witnesses. .No ban-’ 
ners. They just stood there looking 
rather silly, while some members of 


fw!! ■ A^filnh Govbrjtmont af 
the mordent. ; Z 1 '..T. 1 . , 

. Dr Williams said . riiat.thuro had! 
uean dlscusdotw on, thfi possibility 


1 1 H 


hy David Ilenckc 
Att vomit hour move is to be 
mode today tn persuade the Assncia- 
t in ii of Teachers in Colleges ami 
Dcpur ime nts of Eiluciitloii tu 
explore a federal merger with the 
Assnciiitimt nf Pnlytei'hnir Tenclici's. 

The move cumes nfu-t the execu- 
tives of tile ATCJDF. und tlio A-.su- 
ciniion of Teuchc-rs in Technicid 
Instiimioiri have uppmied a merger 
Inn ween (heir unhiii». The ATl I’s 
cieeixintt was endnrsed by its ennfer- 
t-nce oil Tuesday. 

A petition hitmeil hv members 
of liu- ATCDK ridliui' for the 
tissociminn to ho Ll nn iMtierju-ncv 
council nu’ciing to exp line tin- Al'T 
merger will lie di-.rursed by tltc 
A'i'CDE cinniLil in f.oitdott. 

The mot um before the morning 
" instructs the cxccntlve tn uiulci- 
tako discuss tons with the AFT with 
a view in forming an Association of 
Teachers ill Higher Kdiicni inn 
lATHl’A before a decision Luken 
mi the proposal for umalgantutiim 
with tlio AT'i'I ”. . 

The ATCD1S 1ms to linve apprnvul 
from its council for it merger and 
the Haul decision will have to be 
put tn si bnllni nf its 6,700 members. 

Council members Imvo been sent 
two letters, nno from Dr Dennis 
El well, executive secretary of APT, 
nnd another from Mr Tom Driver, 
general secretary uf ATTI. outlining 
their case. • Mr Kenneth Baird, the 
acting goncrnl secret ary of ATCDE, 
has sent a covering letter emphasiz- 
ing his neutrality. 

Dr P.lwell claims that the ATTI 
has no; fully represented polytech- 
nic teachers and is thus unlikely to 
look after the interests of lecturers 
In colleges and polytechnic depart- 
ments of education. 

Mr Driver attacks what ha cells 
“ the half truths *' nf the APT’i case 
and claims that, the APT is inex- 
perienced. 


Soviet visit for .. 
poly geologists 

A group from Kingston Polytechnic 
is to make what is belie veil to be 
the first field trip to the Soviet 
Union by European , geology stu- 
dents. , ... t , 

The trip, winch has taken two 
years to arrange, mainly by Dr John 
Penn, lecturer in geology, and Mr 
Bryan Wood riff, senior lecturer ill 
Russian, will last 28 days, from the 
end of August to the third week 
In September. .The cost including 
full board and (ravel is --£200.. 

Students . iy.ni ; visit Kursk, Volgo- 
Kibvi Leningrad and 




"Cumulatively, the 
Crossman Diaries arc a 
damning dossier on Harold 
Wilson. When he is praised 
it is for his skill at 
evasion ..." I lic Diaries 
arc assessed hy Esmond 
Wright, page 18 

Gladstone’s word 
E. J. Fcucht wangle r on 
The Ohuistanc Pitt if ex 
and Roy Douglas on 
Gladstone and radicalism, 
page 16 ;W. H.G. 
Aimytage on a new 
biography of R. B. Haldane, 
page 17 

i 


Validation 

William Taylor argues that 
university validation 
procedures are not inferior 
to those of teCNAA, ... 
page 9 > * ; 

Ronald .jpetcher • 

David W^rer 'draws a 
portrait of Umujihor of 
What's wrong with 
Education:* His career is ^ 
like a trek from the • 
heartlands of academialife 
into the desert”, page 6 \ • 


hveah thB.'Cliarlus Gross 



Celts nhearthed ; 

Leslie Alcock discusses a 
new archaeology of late : 
Celtic B ritain ; Mark 
Hassall on Roman British 
towns, page H 


Ed tech' : 

Gebf frey Squires pa " 
disciplines and Pittricia 
Santiiielli at the * A V at ‘ 
Work” exhibition, page 7 
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News in brief 


Science report 
next month 

Thu science subcnmrmuec of i he 
([ousc of CmiumiiiE Select Commit* 
h!C mi Science ami Technology has 
mu ion need that it hopes to com- 
plete mi inlet itn report on the finan- 
cing of scientific research in uiiivcr- 
ties by Julie. 

Tiic subcommittee hus appointed 
Hr Michael Gibbons of Monchesfer 
University as a specialist adviser. 

Future public hearings of the sub- 
committee held at the House of 
Commons will he with representa- 
tives of the Committee of Directors 
of Polytechnics (June 10, 4 pm I ; 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellor* 
and Principal (June 12, 10.30 am) : 
the Science Research Council 
(June 25, 10.30 ant); and the Advi- 
sory Dnnrd fur ihe Research 
Councils (June 25, 4pm). 

The commit tec hus nlsn urrangeil 
public Ium tings hi (he following u iii- 
verslties : Edinburgh (June 18, 10.30 
uni) ; Ilerint- Watt (June 18, 2.30 
put) ; Aberdeen < lime 19, 10 uni) : 
and Oxford (July 2. 10-10 sun). 

Education MAs 
launched 

Ttvn on i vcf'di i ,u<* humcliinj: new 
master's deqrcrs m (-ilu\‘iil ion ibis 


OU states serious doubts on 
new technology’s value 



by David Walker 

The Open University lias taken a 
pessimistic view of the contribution 
of new technology to education ill 
its latest submission to the com- 
mittee on tliu future of broadcasting 
under Lord Annan, provost of Uni- 
versity College, London. 

It said that the tried ways of 
open circuit hnudcustfng were more 
reliable and likely m prove cheaper 
than the new technology of cas- 
settes, ploy hack loops, video 
recorders und film. Also direct 
" over the air" broadcasting had 
'import am pwlialaKicnl advantages. 

The distribution of- audio or video 
cassettes depended on the increas- 
ingly expensive pnstal service. Snell 
fllteriuiiive meihcuis would bring 
Administrative difficulties and uiso 
involve .students in additional spend- 
ing on play buck equipment. 

“The technology uf these other 
systems of ditirimiti'Dii is often 
either not fully developed or still 
lias to he fully proved on a mass, 
scale. The disadvantages of other 


methods of distribution in terms of 
costs are cumulative. In short other 
methods will be more expensive, 
less reliable, less practical and Jess 
convenient that! direct transmission, 
now mid in the near future-" 

In its second submission to Lord 
Annan's committee, the OU stakes 
its future on the expansion of broad- 
casting on a fourth television chan- 
nel and wider VHF radio coverage. 
By 1984 it envisages it will require 
76 hours of television time as against 
30 at present and 58 hours of radio 
against 30 al present. However, 
these figures contain provision for 
a “ programme of continuing educa- 
tion " which would depend on agree- 
ment on the fnrtn of the "open col- 
lege " for 16 to 19-year-oids. 

These figures assume that all pro- 
a gritnttues are repeated. The OU 
’said there were no times at which 
all students could Watch or listen 
and few at which more than 80 per 
cent could. Only by repeating pro- 
grammes would the proportion of 
those who can watch and listen be 
matched tn the proportion who 


wished to do so. 

The submission stares the Ou s 
opposition to confining all educa- 
tional programmes to a single chutt- 
nel of television, though it says 
many of its programmes ought to 
gn on the proposed fourth chnnncl. 

This Involves b change in empha- 
sis. Two years ago Sir Walter 
Perry, the vice-chancellor, called for 
the fourth channel to be devoted to 
OU programmes. 

The submission said : " We are 
dear that it is undesirable for all 
educational programmes to he con- 
fined to a single channel hecaitse 
some Open University programmes 
already reach substantial numbers 
of the general public in addition to 
the student audience and interest 
in them has been widely reflected 
in the press. 

"Such programmes, if they are 
to continue to reach and affect the 
general public, and incidentally to 
act as shop window in attracting 
more people to serious study us OU 
students, must continue to he shown 
on the popular channels.” 


Teaching (raining ‘Reluctant universities 

closure will be ■ , * . . . , 

harmful, says l.e.a. Mock part-timers 


Siihm-k University is sinning it 4(r 


by David I lent he 

<>nvL-runiuiu proposals to close the 
initial cisicbcr training depart ment 
ar Huddersfield Fitly technic in- 


rhrue year pari-liniL- MA in cducu- h ce „ described as “ completely in- 
ton in l*'ly intended for u-.iclu.rx, cmH n,mis'' j, y Kirk lees education 
l.e.n. administrators and lecturers authority 


in higher und further education. 


It is not possible, simply to root 


Stirling University is offering « nut the education department with- 
Iwn year purt-liniu masters degree nut this adversely uffeciiilg the poly* 
froin September which will include technic ah u whole, the viability of 
curriculum theory courses end other courses and the balance of 
options in specialist fields like the curriculum between technologi- 
tirlmn education mid cducotinnul cal und iiehavinurnl/sociul studies 


tcclifialufty. 


Fen opportunities 

Engineering 'students ui Cambridge me letter is a uetaiiea reuiy to 
University are .facing ** unpreceden- the DBS cose for. closing the tfepart- 
ted difficulty '* in obtaining suitable ment in 1978. The DES says that the 
places for u short period in indus- department has been relatively un- 
ify us pail of their undergraduate successful in recruiting well quali* 


tvhich have been carefully built In 
tn the character uf the usNiblish- 
nient ", says j letter from the auth- 
ority to the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. 

The letter is a detailed reply to 
the DBS case far closing the depart- 


t ruining. 

Members of the university's dep- 
artment of engineering und' its ap- 
pointment s hoard chimed in a let- 
ter to the Financial Times last week 


fied teachers, hus an exceptionally 
low numbur of students taking four- 
year courses and has failed to recruit | 
regularly up to its target numbers. 

Figures issued by the authority, 


thin front indusrry's point of view, it* shop- that the percentage of two or 
was “ slioitdghtt-d ” to make such more M A ** level candidates admitted 
cm* in a small l>iit critical area of Jo the department has increased 


the undo grad nates f duration. 


from 31 per cent in 1971 to 45 per 
cent last year ; that candidates tak- 
ing four-year courses has grown 
front 2 per cent io 1971 tn 21 per 
cent in 1974 and that admissions to 
the department has regularly 
exceeded Us quota target for every 


Dubious statistics cent j n 1974 a]lt j t | iat admissions to 

Commentators draw misleading lhe <tyflniem has regularly 

conclusions fron? pcuje«io“ S £'•*!* 

trends in 'education', according to 971 ' 11 the exce F tlon 

the . auttunn eclitiwi of Higher Edif- 

ration Rei-ien). ' T V e authority says that stud cm 

, teachers are well integrated at the 

V auricle- entitled “ Facing facts polytechnic and are taught along- 
jumping to conclusions" side other students and that mem- 

alleges that evidence of falling ben of staff teach otlior subjects 

demand for higher education rests outside teachur training, 
on .'‘highly dubious '* . statistics. The authority , does accent the 


Traditional projections of the birth DES case that staff could be more 
rHie were often unsulted for good easily deployed in the polytechnic 
planning and would not hear some than iti a small. college or education, 
of the inferences put on them. '* The overriding argument against 


" The overriding argument against 
closure is that in the polytechnic 
Dr\1-w mirrarv the training of teachers has been 

A Uiy II Ur SClj well integrated with the work of 

• . f . t. rt i it i . . . ' . other faculties, und is strengthened , 

, hoii h B^itk Folyiedinic has agreed by having research work , and 
• to.nnaucp.B ndrsory for hAe by the. courses of study in related fields as 
> children ql. it* staff and student*. behavioural, sciences, child care and 
, . At a recent governors’ meeting it clinical teaching. 1 '. 

' ■ was agreed the polytechnic should Tlie local authority has requested. 

subsidize a nursery to the amount' a meeting with Lord Cromlicr-Hunt, 

■ of f 2,(K)0 pet* annum, initially for Minister of State For higher educa- 
tive years. It will provide places tion, to discuss the DBS proposals 
for 20 children ui> to fivo ycat;s of more carefully before any decision 
ago und marks ihc end of a two- is taken. 

year siafjf- student campaign. .. . : — 


Dutch studies at Hull 


Business dearth 


UUIUUSLUUira 5U nuu There is a “Uoarth' 1 of busiuoss 

Tim 1 rvdrhulino True Fund lias ‘^. c R rve round in the United King- 
HtSl Uiffitv rVim doai comparml with the continent, 
Sf fff&ti' XTSSS't^. - new according lo a survey nabHshed this 


■ of LG5.0AQ over fivo .vein’s for a new ^n ’ r h h v a th™ Zf l 
cuiveti. front fuller. firms with inter*. tIip «urv»v >w» n„ 

a largo mainriiv. also had a profes- 
Trtivol orank sinttal quolificatiuu before entry; 

1 1 «1 tm g, ditto but in the Uniied Kingdom they 

Stutieni travel allowances, which ut were more likely tn have degrees in 
present lit for £18 «f the slip- n'leiice iind arts subjects, 

port grunt, ure tu lie Inmmscd to .S'iu i’um of Uusincss School Graduates 
L21 fur l‘i:S-7b SrmfeniV neves- in Biirii/ie. Kgon Zchnder Inter- 
wry iraivl ovti' this will hr n-i tn- nmionul. 85/87 Jermvn Street. I.nn- 


hy Frances tlibb 

University rclucuince is the only 
olistaclc in setting up part-time 
degree courses. Professor W. E. 
Styler, professor of adult aducation 
at Hull University, writes in this 
in on tli Vs issue of Adult Education. 

Arguing from experience of tlip 
part-time degree course in psycho- 
logy run at Hull's adult education 
department, he says that such 
courses are possible in universities 
without increasing the staff. They 
can tie self-financing in the way 
that part-time degree courses arc in 
the United States and Canada. 

During the five years of the 
course at Hull (from 1969 to 1974) 
the fee for cadi year was £60. Most 
students obtained grants from their ’ 
local authorities. The total income 
from the 19 students* fees was 
£6,080 and the total expenditure 
£6,117. 

It can therefore be said that 
these professionally qualified 
psychologists were produced at no 
extra expense to the university but 
at a cost of about £40 to the Depart- 
ment of education and Science.” 

Mature part-time students with- 
out normal university entrance 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 

Integrated science 
courses meet 
staff problems 

Institutional and departmental struc- 
tures were the biggest obstacles to 
the ' introduction of “ science and 
society ” courses, Mr Colin Taylor, 
a lecturer in liberal studies at North 
Staffordshire Polytechnic, said last 
week. 

Speaking at a conference in Shef- 
field on "Science, Technology and 
Society Teaching” in polytechnics, 
Mr Taylor said that his conclusion 
was based ' on the significant num- 
ber of junior and middle level staff 
who were informed and excited 
about integrated course , develop- 
ment i 

But despite this, attempts to ac- 
quire more staff for science and 
society bourses and to establish a 
i special teaching and research unit 
in the social studies of science, had 
failed. 

Mr Taylor said that difficulties 
arose because of conflict between 
administrative and educational 
aims. The directors and governors 
of the polytechnic appeared to 
Interpret the situation according to 
commercial and - product ion-line 
enreria. such as the work rate 
defined in terms of staff teaching 
and student learning hours per 
week. 

Talk uf- stuff ujnJcieni ploy ment 
Imd led the heads of science and 
technology departments to seek 
teaching hours in other depart- 
ments, and tu create new courses 
and aiirnci more students into theii 
department*. . 

“ Unfortunately must of the 
science and engineer ini' staff are 
unwilling nr imahte to teach 
1 science and society ’ courses, nur 
are tlu-ir department heuds per- 
mim-d m appoint new siaff”. he 

ci’ii 


qualifications can achieve results 
comparable with those of full-time 
students. Of die 15 finalists on the 
course two obtained first class 
degrees, six upper seconds, six 
lower seconds and one a pass 
degree. 

internal departments could not 
only become accustomed to conduct- 
ing evening courses for degrees but 
also come to regard them as a valu- 
able part of their work, Professor 
Styler says. 

* Students attended three eventngs 
a week end occasionally for one 
other evening. "As far as l could 
calculate, tne psychology staijf 
seemed to manage to give them as 
many hows teaching, perhaps more 
-in die -first two years, as given to 
its fpll-time students.” 

The new 1975 course hus in- 
creased its intake to 40 students 
and although there were GO applica- 
tions compared with 80 for the first 
course, demand is still strong. 

The university senate 1ms asked 
faculty boards and the board of 
adult education to consider extend- 
ing part-time courses for both first 
and higher degrees Into other’ fields 
of study. 


cancellation 
of ceremony 

Dr Raymond Rickctt, director n i 
Middlesex Polytechnic, accused ,2 
institution's students' union of boC 
“ highly irresponsible " in threaten ! 
»g to disrupt a degree ceremony 
last Saturday, lhe polytechnic wm 
forced to cancel die ceremony bs. 
cause of the tlircut. 

More than 2,00(1 guests had been 
invited m attend nml Lord Good, 
mail, the former chairman of tk 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
was tn be the principal guest. 1 

Dr Rickett snid that he had bm 
faced with the choice of contlnuW 
the ceremony knowing that the 
students’ union hud voted to oppote 
it by every means necessary « 
cancelling it. 

“I decided as children as well 
as the iargu number of guem 
could be endangered hy attending 
the ceremony .iliat the’ best tbM 
would he to cancel it.” 

Students and sonic staff said that 
the cost of the ceremony eitlmattd 
at £6,000 was not justified in tht 
present economic clinmte. 

Dr Rickett said that the cancel- 
lation of the ceremony would ian 
little of the money since competi- 
tion would have to he paid to di| 
contractors and suppliers of tht 
ceremony. 


Chairs ; 


Dr R. A. Drown hus been awarded 
the title of professor of history U 
respect of Ids post nt King's College, 
University of London. 

Dr L. W. Duchcn has been awardtd 
the title of professor of experiments! 
neuropathology, in respect of his ikm 
at the Institute nr Psychiatry. Univer- 
sity of London. 

Dc G. W. Schaefer, director of tb( 
ecological physics group. University d 
Loughborough, who has pioneered tta 
use of radar to track the flight of 
Insect peats, has been appointed re- 
search professor to direct a ne» 
research unit in urological physics k 
Cranfield Institute or Technology. 

Dr W-. -D. - Hamilton, lecturer-id tht 
department of zoology and applied 
entomology at Imperial College, (Jiif- 
veralty of London, will take up * 

S latment of Royal Society Lewr- 
e visiting professor in the tfnfw 
sldade rte Sbq Paulo in June for about 
eight months. 




Modular pros 
and cons 
examined 

The advantages and problems of 
modular courses was the theme of 
a one-day conference organized Inst 
week by the Association of Poly- 
technic Teachers nt the Polytechnic 
of Central London. 

Dr J. W. Warren, assistant direc- 
tor at Leicester Polytechnic, said 
their great advantage was a poten- 
tial savins of 50 per cent in lecture 
costs. Two schemes ■ under the 
modular system could be offered for 
half the cost of a degree scheme. 

Modular Degrees, in which stu- 
dents build up their own courses, 
^Uovyejd F deferment of • choiae, 
broader interdisciplinary work and 
different rates of progress. 

Learning was Improved because.. 
, students, were involved in planning' 
of their courses. 

Problems, however, included the 
possible Isolation of the module ; 
they need to ensure understanding 
and acceptance by staff of die 
changes involved: and management 
difficulties such as timetabling. 

" In conclusion I would claim that 
where educational alms of an insti- 
tution are appropriate, modular 
schemes have a great advantage. 

The other side of the picture was 
put by Mr Tyrrell Bm-gess, direc- 
» r institutional studies at the 
u.?, 1 ™ 1 -JF as « . Lo,> don Polytechnic, 
who said : A modular programme 
manages to preserve most of the dis- 
advantages of-the traditional system, 
such as narrowness, without any 
niitigatioirof those disadvantages.” 
tn A„ ,le w «■«!«« POinr should be 
n( k , e Lu°- l ‘ out of the trap 

of ti adltional schemes, he said “ We 

f, ;» 
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Universities . 

University College, Cardiff 
Reader : Dr W. D. iU'iuis (put-e matin- 
. matlcs). 

East Anglin • 

Visiting iocturer : Dr Klut/s Stefgtf 
(School or Knglisli und America 
Studies). Lecturer : John Mitdid! 
(School of Flue Aria and MadA 
Senior research associates: Alai 

Fournier (School of Developmei| 
Studies) ; Mlchuoi J. Ford (School i 
(yivironmciHaf Sciences). 

London 

Titles of readers : »r P. II. W-* Butter 
worth (blodicniistry, University W- 
Ibbc) Dr J. Is. Dmitiagc (uintliom«u» 


tloual ndmfnlstrniJon (jisiltuie of Wd- t 
catltfn) : Dr J. E. T. Jones (ww; . 
health. Royal Veterinary College)-- 

Overseas " ;; 

i j i , 1 , A) 

. Queensland . . • ; 

Visiting fellow : Dr MuxWeilr 
(sociology and manaKeineOe).- 

Polytechnics j, : 

Nov th Rust London h ' ; 

Senior lecturers: S, 6. C ;J \- 
(accouadnk and (inaqce4 j .’£■ Jf, ; 
Laxon (civil engineering) , 
fitoq (social work, healfb ■, 

sing) I S. F. Bfeaumont 
surveying and construction). 

Sunderland •( {;■ 

Dean of education : U- Wpliatgr-J jggJJ. ;; 
of Departments: 15, W. 

(laneuagea and tulturfe) ; Of . " ■ 

Trayla (mechanical engifteferingi- / 

General 

Mr William Richardson, senlo^jj^ 1 ^ 
turer at the RcJd Kerr Cnllagc, i 

and Mr Albert Bottom,: head at -gg- j 
department of business «udl«j [ 
Technical College,, have : been 1 

ted to represent further. BaujWE' : 
teachers' on the Scottish. ' 

cation Council (SCCVTBECr;aTO!-KJ 
Scottish Technical Education.- , 
(SCOTBC) respectively', • , ' ; 

Due to pressure dh 


Administrators annoyed i science • not 


|>y Sue Reid 

Gruve concern has been expressed 
over lire Privy Cuuncil decision to 
disallow four new statutes proposed 


hy London University. Discontent 
has been voiced by the university's 


Vice-Chancellor, Sir Cyril Philips, 
and staff nt other London colleges. 


and staff nt other London colleges. 

They see the Privy Council ver- 
dict us u rtrrngrude step in terms 
of federal plmining at London Uni- 
versity und expect n two-year delay 
while an enabling Act of Parlia- 
ment is completed and the stututes, 
which luive been approved by the 
Senute, can 'he introduced. 

Disappointment has been fell in 
London's sinnller colleges and medi- 
cal schools, which would have been 
bettci' represented if the statutes 
hud been passed by the Privy 
Council. 

The four rejected statutes would 
hove ninde the vice-chancellor the 
full-time salaried and administra- 
tive bond uf the university with a 
possible term of office of eight 
years. Ar present lie Is the aca- 
demic head uf the university and 
receives only his professorial 
salary. They would also have de- 
moted the principal to the position 
of senior nduiini.strutlve officer ami 
made him responsible to the v( ce- 
di uncel lor. 

The Privy Council approved only 
two statutes put forward by the uni- 
versity. The first will allow the 
Senate to elect one of its members 
deputy vice-chancellor with a two- 
year term of office and eligibility 
of re-election. The second resolved 
that a principal should be appuinted 
by the Senate after it had consulted 
the Court. 

This week Sir Cyril Philips said 
that the Privy Council had rejected 
the four mnin statutes on purely 
legal grounds. Professor John 
Griffith, of London University, and 
Mr Louis Bloin Cooper, QC, joint 
director nf the Legal Research Unit, 
Bodfard-CoUdKOr-who- opposed the 
statutes. Argued before the Privy 
Council i lint the statutes exceeded 


He spoke of the need for n sala- 
ried und administrative bend of 
Loudon University instead of the 
present system where the vice-chan- 
cellor is also an academic heud. Uu 
niso under lined bis suppnrt for 
making the changes after nn 
enubiing Act of Parliament that 
would release Lius university from 
res diet ions placed on it by tlte Uni- 
versity nf London Act 192G. 



UX1U1U IMttUIUgimiS 

proposed degree changes 


Dr Bryan Tliwnhes, principal of 
Westfield College, Lniulnn, mid' 
chairman of the Collegiate Council 
of London University, said the Privy 
Council decision was a setback for 
efficiency. It was disappointing 
because the proposals put forward 
were the first stage of a much 
larger package which -would have 
benefited the workings of n vast and 
varied university. He emphasized 
rluu h full-lime head of London Uni- 
versity was needed. 


rite powers of the university under 
the University of London Act 1926. 


Sir Cyril snid the Privy Council 
verdict undermined the will of many 


and claimed only 2 per cent of the 
university body had petitioned 
against the proposals. It was a 
retrograde step and would set back 
the university n couple of years. 


Support for the new statutes has 
also been expressed by Dr Hurry 
Darling, principal of Wye College 
wall 400 students, lie snid the pro 
posuls embodied in the stututes 
would have helped the smaller, 
more remote colleges to luive their 
say. The sir earn lining of the system 
would have* promoted a more- per- 
sonal relationship between the 
smaller London colleges and tlte 
people ut the top. 

Mr Douglas Britten, Secretary of 
King's College Medical School, said 
the new statutes would have 
allowed the vice-chancellor to deve- 
lop job expertise and devote his 
time to the main task in hand. Hu 
could uot do this while holding 
down a top academic post. 

Figures quoted by other acudcmics 
to establish wide support for the 
statutes were refuted this week by 
Professor Griffith. He said that 
most of the teachers petitioned In 
Loudon's non-medical colleges were 
in favour of disallowing the statutes. 
Of the 10 colleges which chose to 
comment on long-term vice-chancel 
lot-ships, eight were opposed Finn 
nf these were tile larger London col- 
leges, he snid. 

Professor Griffith said he would 
fight the scheme to pus!} u Bill 
through Parliament and any Mur- 
ray report propostds for bureaucra- 
tic control, but minor changes in 
administration at Senate House 
might lie acceptable. 


A strong at luck on thnsu who liiunie 
science for the ills of industrial 
society was made Iasi week bv Pro- 
fessor liric Burliup, professor nf 
physics at University Go I lege, Lon- 
don, ami president of ilic World 
Fedoruliun of Scientific Workers. 

Singling mu the ideas of Herbert 
Marc use and Tit endure llotzak an 
providing the intcUccuuii bases of 
the ” anti-science" movement, lie 
said such ideas were very It armful 
because thev implied quite the 
wrong solutions for the evils that 
.society is facing. 

" Jt is not science and technology 
Imt the structure of the society in 
which it Is practised that is at 
fault ”, said Professor Bur bop, who 
was delivering the sixth.J. D- Bernal 
Lecture. 

Prnfo&sm Burhnp Said that in the 
face nl the multiplying problems 
facing modern society, many nf his 
colleagues had become deeply 
pessimistic. " If 1 thought the prob 
iunis were inhere tn in science itself 
1 should also ho pessimistic. Hut 
social systems were made by Man 
and caii he citauc.etl hy Lite con 
scions action nf Man”, -ho said. 

‘‘The .solution Is tint lo retreat . 
into utt uiili-xcicure which stunts 
even more immoral in u world 
where, hi spite of mot lent tech 
oology, the social und political 
framework lots not developed far 
enough to ensure that two ill inis _ of 
the people are properly fed. The 
solution is to educate scientists as 
to their social responsibilities." 

Professor Uurhnp said that one 
of the future implications of current 
tech no logical advance would be the 
need to retrain and tn absorb into 
other employment labour which had 
been released through' unto mutton. 

*• Planning will he needed to in 
crease the leneih of the full-time 
educational period, or lo change its 
content to produce young people 
with the deeper UfiderstnodiOR of 
mrlence and technology required for 
their role in tlte cumtuircr-cun- 
milled production -processes of the 
future", he .isoltl. 


hy Joanna Holland 
A group of theologians ut Oxford 
University is opposing proposed 
rJiringt-s in the theology deg] ee 
whitli, they say, lack rigour und 
riviisistcncy, .ire neither ancient nor 
(iKidei'ii, and wilt cause frustration 
tn all. 

They object in particular to pro- 
posal s which would red me the 
mi mixer uf compulsory papers on 
the Bible from five to nvn and 
would make Greek optional so that 
the New Testament would no longer 
necessarily he studied in . the 
original. They consider u new paper 
mi the nature nf theology- to be too 
superficial. 

The - Congregation of the univer- 
sity will vote oil the proposals on 
Tuesday. Cation Jones, Principal of 
i'usey House, one of the chief 
uppniK-iits to the chnngcs, was hop- 
ing this tveek tn get suppnri from 
members of oilier faculties who 
might he i m crested in some uf the 
issues raised, such us the study of 
original texts and the ahull tiun of 
cant puls ory Greek. 

He said ihui the faculty was now 
siilit almost, one tu one oil lhe 
ui tinges compared with lust Decem- 
ber when the split wus Lwo to one 
hi favour of reform. Faculty ment-. 
Iters no longer found the proposals 
exciting and novel an lunking at 
them mure closely, lie said. * 

The changes proposed by the 
(heultigy board ure explained in the 
May 21 issue of the Oxford Univer- 


sity Gazette. The hoard’s view is 
rhm the present Honour school- uf 
tltcolot:3 ; is urn biblical, with six- 
out of eight papers on hihlicnl 
studies, and ihui gr outer weight 
should he placed on the relation 
of ilicohtgy to modern thought. 

ft proposes to achieve litis by 


allowing two ntmn upiuonciies 
with in the degree, nne basically 


within the degree, nne basically 
similar tu the pus cut format mid 
the oilier directed more towards 
recent theological thought. There 
would he four common core papers- 
and four optional panel's imiuad of 
the present total of nine. 

The hoard argues that the present 
structure has remained almost un- 
changed since 192.3 when most of 
the student!, sturted the course afier 
a ddsxicul education ql school. 
Students who ciinnsq (he modern 
theological thought approach io the 
degree would not have to study any 
purl of the New Testament in 
Creel;. 

Canon Jones considers tfifs study 
nf the original text tn be vital. If 
it were to become optiouu),.students 
would an longer learn .to discrimin- 
ate between the thou namls of differ- 
ent iraiisliiliuns (if the Bible. 

On reducing the mtinber of com- 
nulsui'y papers uu the Bible to two, 
bo snid: M I uni sura you can study 
the Bible this way ut U level, lint 
we ore concerned with un. Honours 
degree. Thu Uhl Tcsiumunt is rim 
lung iwid the New inn coin plicated. 
The course will be frustrating for 
the strung und u bur dun on the 
weak.'* 


Marine law centre 1 Street library 


A natimxul centre for marine law 
mid policy hus huett established in 
the" University uf Wide* Institute of 
Science and Technology. The centre 
will be devoted lo multidisciplinary 
studios In .mnrlitc law and policy nn 
hotli internal hi tint nnd domestic 
levels. 


Students und staff nf the College of 
Librurianship, Wales, art to opemte 
a " pavement library *• In Aberyst- 
wyth tomorrow as port of an expert- 
ment to bring books to those Who 
never visit public libraries. 


Walter Adams : a tribute 


Sir Douglas Logan, principal of the 
University of London, writes; 


Sir Walter Adams, who died last 
weak at the age of 68 In Salisbury. 
Rhodesia, had during his long ntut/ 


distinguished career more than his 
fair share of the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune; His promis- 
ing career as an historian was cut 
abort prematurely in 1933 when, os 
Lard Bovorldga recalled in his auto- 
biography Power and Influence, 
Adams was "lured from his acade- 
mic security " to become the Secre- 
tary of the Academic Assistance 
Council which was so successful in 
assisting refugees from Nazi perse- 
cution .In Germany to moke, this 
country tlielr second home. ■ 


i . -v •• 

- .-r, 

;v ^/y.* 

■ VV.; ; V..:. 


The ensuing two years were the 
unhappiest in tho history of the 
School, and the Standing Committee 




After five years in this exacting 
role, Adatns succeeded • Mrs -Mail* 
(later Lady Beveridge) as Secretory 
of the Loudon School' of Economics 
and Political Science. Fato, how- 
ever, Intervened hr the shape Of tile 
Second World" War: After service 
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of Governors — and indeed on occa- 
sion the Academic Board---had 
metaphorically to pack up their 
tents and meet behind locked doors 
hi the Senate House of the univer- 
sity.,- .1- 

The constant war of attrition to 
which be ivas subjected would have 
brought n lesser man to his knees 
but he survived, though probably it 
was a major cause of bis untimely 
and premature death. He was, how- 


ever, fortunately gifted with .Quaker* 
like patience which enabled him to 
carry on until the latter and longer 
part, of ids directorship when the 
School sailed into -less troubled 
waters. 


Sir Walter Adams 


with the Foreign Office in tho poli- 
tical Warfare Department, first in. 


Washington and la tor in London, he 
abandoned " a - < settled "“university 


. In the subsequent report, which 
some thought far from impartial,, 
Adams was criticized for the way in 


administrative career for the new 
and challenging post of Secretary to 
the Inter-University Council. . for 
Higher Education Oversees, ' Irt that 
opacity he' ployed a leading part 
In the development of university 
Institutions In' the Sucjnn, Uganda, 
Nigeria, Ghana and 1 the West Indies • 
as well as in Malta, Malay a and 
Hongkong. • . : - 4 

In 195$ he gave up this position, 
in which, he had been outstandingly 
successful, . to. take on tho obviously; 
tough - assignment of building . up 
from stirntch. a rtultl-rapial ; "tuii* 
Versitjr college In Rhodesia. Jt. Was. 
an upliiU -struggle i which: bOconie 
'even njpjfo; difficult after* the disso- 
lution of the Central ; African 
Federation .lit 1963 and . the, .uni- 
lateral Declaration Of Independence . 
by, Rhodesia in ■ 1965. The rawltidg ; 
inevitable... tensions led - to ’ trttiblea ■ 
in university. -‘.College* viyhidb 
-.ifrprp: invest] gated,, by. Dr 1 w “ 


which he had hnnoled an admittedly 
avninsivG situation. The truth Is 


explosive situation. The truth Is 
thp\ tlte dice were so loaded against 
him that ho could not possibly win, 
If. he .hud token the active lino 
.against the Smith regime, which the 
extreme 'elements among staff and 
students advocated, the college 
would hove almost corUnnly been 
closed:- Because be did not do so, 
lie wus tritely branded as ; an 


.. Tall and with a mass of grejr haU*, 
he was ah impressive figure In' any 
. gathering. There was a certain air 
of oobillty about him and be bad a 
sense* of humour which nevoi* 
deserted him even in. the darkest 
of moments. Ho would hpt ..have 
claimed to be an outstanding admi- 
nistrator ; he never fully ^mastered 
the art of delegation andi > n n laud- 
able desire la rcuch the right con- 
clusion, lio sometime? procrastin- 
ated to such du extent that tne 
decision, was pre-determlnfed by the 
course of events. 


appeaser .and. ns n stitfret supporter 
Of, the, regime. *' '> 


Ho. might well huyu appeared 
.somewhat reserved - Hi- Huso iyho 
did not know him Intimately. By 
nature' npd temperament- lie did not 
find it easy th mix freely with staff, 


• His return to this country iq . 1907 
as Director of the .London School of 
Economics -wns iU-omened .from the 
start; .His. record In Rhodes In was 
coiialatcntly > misrepresented . (a Tate. 
Which ha's also befallen, hls immedl; 
afo 'successor. Dp Terence MllleFi. 
and - it ‘wfts .an unjfot'tutiaie ( cobicf- . 
1 deiidh’irhaoi Jlte bjttbr: attack*; jnnde 
on , hi mveame at - the . same; titne . as 

:« u.aiiB nF 'urmornllfiTfld .atUaO&t-'UU- 


stu^ents,’ jlnd h6 -built-up a gbod 
rapnorr-dviih' African . leaders when 
in Salisbtiry. He will, however, long 


i. ho wits more- nc.hoine with 


be remembered: as a n\an of courage 
and .principle who . more limn once 
jin .hts life, sacrificed his career .In 
the: pursuit of ideals to . .which, all 
KiQ:njpiw 'pay only’ lip service. And 
whoti,- like Mr VnUuiit-foF*iiuth, he 
. "pawed .over”, Jits friends have a 
Islirewd suspicion that- " all (he 
triimoets <dn " ,, *tn*f 1 fni*' hint > nn flic 
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ATTf CONFERENCE 


L.e.a.s given sanctions warning over vacancies 




by David Walker 

The ATTI will curry nut a pro- 

f 'ramme of sane t inn’s tigumsi any 
iicrI authority ref using tn fill vac- 
ancies as a result of cuts in Govern- 
ment spending nn education, the 
Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions decided at its annual con- 
ference at Scarborough last weekend. 

Declaring that prnper provision 
for education and for the status of 
teachers were articles of the .social 
contract, It voted far a national 
campaign to fight cuts in coopera- 
tion with other trade unions and the 
TOC. 

Lord Crowthor-Hunt's warning of 
worse cuts to come in the education 
budget was resisted by delegates. 
Mr Tom Driver said that if the Gov- 
ernment could find mnnev for a 
mounting defence budget, the ATTI 
would not accept that there were no 
resourcos for education. 

The debate on Government policy 
which — despite Lord Crowther- 
liunt's statement that educa- 
tion n I spending was still grow- 
ing in real terms — was held 
to be an attack on educa- 
tion, spilled across separate motions 
on salaries, conditions of service 
and the need of underprivileged 
groups for further education. 



Sis Marilyn Moos of KHInirn Poly- 
technic. 


Privately officers and members 
of the ATTI executive accepted tho 
merit of some of Lord Crowther- 
llnni's remarks, although he was 
staling what hud Imen the policy of 
the ATTI for some lime. 

Unit costs in sonic colleges and in 
some areas could lie reduced. They 
accepted his emphasis on flexibility, 
agreeing that buildings could some- 
times be used more efficiently and 
empty science and technology places 
needed to be filled. 

The sticking point. in Government 
policy was any increase in hours 
worked or the loss of any jobs. Dele- 
gates from Stockport, ’Nottingham. 
Northern Ireland, Newcastle and 
Durham said rlmi already local auth- 
orities were refusing ta agree to 
conditions of service which had 
been nationally negotiated between 
the ATTI and the Council of Local 
Education Authorities. 

Mr Jim Atkinson, of the north- 
east division, alleged that the North- 
ern Council of Education Commit- 
tees was resisting moves to reduce 
teachers' hours in accordance with 
the national agreement. 

The conference resolved to mount 
a campaign in branches where auth- 
orities " refuse to improve condi- 
tions to nt least the minima ” and in- 
cluding strike nctioit if necessary, 

Another mot ion reiterated ATTI 
policy on developing a “genuinely 
comprehensive " education system, 
with special reference to the 16 to 
19 uge group and adult illiterates. 
Government cutbacks threatened 
this end, the motion said. 

A delegate front the north west, 
Mr Hill Buckley, uccused the Govern- 
ment of consuming the seed corn 
of future generations. A string of 
delegates castigated the' Govern- 
ment for reducing spending when 
tho economy was going into reces- 
sion, a time when more needed 
io lie spent on training and educa- 
tion. 

I’or tlie executive Mr Jack 
Mansell,, last year's - president, 
criticized prevailing *’ Victorian J 
attitudes to the 16 to 19 age group 
and _ “ 50 years of broken promises 
on unproved day-release schemes”. 
A policy statement recently issued 
by the ATTI asks the Government 
to make day release compulsory 
fur all young people in employment. 


‘Needs dictate shift 
in resources policy ’ 


• The Government was considering 
’ a fundamental shift in resources 
.. from advanced further education to 

the 16 to 19 age group. Lord Crow- 
\ ther-Nnnt, Minister for Higher Edu- 
i J cation at the Department of Educa- 
! / tiou tnld the conference, 

[ '{ Such a policy was dictated partly 
I 5 by the needs to reduce costs, par- 
j tlcularly' in the expensive polytech- 
: J nics and universities, and partly by 
! j social- justice and the need to pro- 
’ vide for a neglected group in the 
< population. 

• i Lord Crowther-Hunt’s speech, 

, .(.which was interrupted by delegates 1 

: jeers and asides, mixed evidence of , 
. -.die Govern mentis search for ways ' 
: to. reduce the costs with its desire 
; ; tq provide for those who left school 
<ai 1G with no further opportunities 
t far. education, 

.5 ■ • . He said the failure to provide .day 1 


-«in . ■ nc wio rut* juuuru to provide aay 

., y ; <• rei^tew and other opportunities for 
j R M the 16 to 19, ago group was d loss 
^ j J - j of the country’s most precious re- 
§ • j source, the lqient - ability of . its 


Ip: 

111 
uli 
■i* M 


. i young people. 

' Lord Crowiher-Uunt began the 

) latest of hfs " participation exer- 
; cise$ J ' by telling ATTI members 
•I glumly altar they could expect a 
.' salary, increase reflecting cost of 
'] living adjustments and that was all. 
.1 Furthor curs' in the education 

. j budget were likely although growth 
\ wits cimtiuuljig and the Government 
wanted— through consultation with 
ij groups like tho joachos’ essocia- 
tionV-tn set priorities for Its future 
| spending. 


The Goventment was turning to 
manpower planning as a volution 
to the problem. Lord Crowther- 
Himt criticized what he celled 

natural demand ", where the 
student chose his course of study 
with hide guidance and often for 
the flimsiest reason, 

“I f' n d it extraordinary that, by 
and large, the pattern oF our educa- 
tion system and the sore of people 
it produces are largely determined 
by the choices which they make 
about their Future careers while 
they are still at school— and while 
they are on the whole still too young 
, to make responsible or well thought 
out decisions.*' 

Part of the Government’s plan- 
ning would control the balace of 
places on ni ts and science courses. 
He said .the Government was 
urgently considering whether it was 
■wise far universities tp convert 
vacant science places Ear use by arts 
students or for polytechnics to em- 
bark ■ on. 1 ' expansion in the social 
sciences when they had empty 
places for science and technology. 

Lord Crowthcr-Hunt addressed 
much oF his analysis of the balance 
between advanced and other fur- 
ther education , work to die poly- 
technics. He warned that the re- 
search polytechnics did would not 
Increase \ their teachers would need 
[Q be trained und any moves by 
them out of the further education 

S ’stom wuuld be resisted by the 
ovemtncul. 

Speech extracts, page 8 


Walk-out threat greets ‘status ’ speech 

A munieni of drantn enuu* to the APT, which has about .1,000 mem 
cr inference when a mint her of dole- here in the polytechnics, was culled 
f litres threat ened in walk mil nf it " hunch or scabs " bv one delegate. 
Lord 0 rowdier- 1 runt \ speech unless Lord C rowdier- 11 tint gave die con 

ivEUi Vhe“ Associ^no^'or^ilyycclVi'ic “ “'’'‘‘i 1 . "’»> 

Teachers was clarified. 1 s m o eti nt, winch had been 

Members of the ATTI were upset ^ rrrtl,Bcd in,mtlls Man, had 

hv tviuu they ninlerstmnl i«» be ’ "* die series of con- 


In the main debates on reduced 
spending in education, the leading 
critics oF the Government and often 
of the ATTI executive were the 
Rank and File Technical Teachers 
group, inuiiy of whom are members 
of the Inrcrnmional Socialists. 

Mr Martin Barker, editor of the 
group's paper Technical Teacher, 
commented that the 1975 conference 
had showed a new mood of anger 
because the Government had 
threatened the basic conception of 
education many delegates held. 

In debate he said: “What 

Crowther-Hunt Is really about is the 
total abandonment of the Robbins 
principle. Any motion we pass must 
mention strike action For we must 
rake every possible step to defettf 
this round of cuts 

Ms Marilyn Moos, of Kilburn 
Polytechnic who with Mr Barker 
and Mr Richard Kuper of Middle- 
sex Polytechnic formed an active 
triumvirate in conference proceed- 
ings, said that the cuts were already 
biting. There were larger classes and 
amalgamated classes and the number 
of students on courses had been 
drastically reduced. 

Conference was wanted, by Mr 
Les'Rees, from the Wales division, 
that without adequate training of 
the 16-plus age group the Goveru- 
moiit would he forced into more 
spending, but it would be on prisons 
and borstals. 

Commenting on the debate, Mr 
Driver warned against a too-ready 
identification of the prohlent of 1G 
to 19- year-olds. While they stayed 
In schools they could be identified 
and measured accordingly. 'But 
further education, he said, was open- 
ended and education remained as 
relevant to the 25 and 30-year-old 
as the school leaver. What he 
wanted was u firm commitment by 
the Government that they would act. 

However, the Labour Govern- 
ment's pledges— including that on 
Further education — were scorned by 
delegates. Miss SlieiJn Cochrane, of 
the UVm Midlands delegation, 
argued that all the pledges in the 
last election manifesto had been 
abandoned. 1 

In the conference's detailed con- 
sideration of salaries, the ATTI 
Polity as presented In evidence to 
the Houghton committee last year 
was reaffirmed. The executive was 
instructed fo continue to press for 


relatively greater Increases for 
lower paid teachers and for the 
merging of the lecturer one und 
two grades. 

The major source of opposition 
to established policy came from the 
Outer London division which sought 
in a series of amendments to 
strengthen the executive's hand. 

Mr Richard Kuper argued that 
the concept of professionalism 
given prominence In the Houghton 
report was a device to " buy off " 
teachers by talk of spurious respon- 
sibility. 

The ATTI was threatened by 
seduction by the inflated class of 
educational managers on - the one 
hand fend by loss of membership 
among disgruntled lower paid 
teachers on the other. 

In reply Mr Driver asked con- 
ference not to underestimate the 
significance of the acceptance by 
Houghton of the ATTI case on uni- 
fied salary scales in further edu- 
cation, against the secessionist 
movement In the polytechnics. 

A number of delegates argued 
strongly that In future salary nego- 
tiations the ATTI should press tor 
a single flat rate increase instead 
of percentage rises, to benefit the 
lower paid. They painted a 

E lcture of the* association riven 
y fas' divide between senior and 
principal . lecturers and the lower 

t rades. _ For the executive Mr 
oger Jmkinson of South Bank 
Polytechnic, said that . a flat-rate 
rise in inflationary conditions was 
foolish. 

In' secret session the ATTI dis- 
cussed progress on their current 
salary claim which is being con- 
s dered by the Advisory, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Service. It is 
understood the executive, after 
some disagreement urged delegates 
to feccept an offer— -if it is made— 
similar to that agreed for Scottish 
teachers recently. This involves 
increases strictly in line with cost- 
or-hving increases, roughly 21 per 
cent after threshold. 

The conference also- considered 
the question of woman's rights on 
which a working party of the ATTI 
has recently reported. A motion 
before the conference asked Eor the 
ATTI’s policy on maternity leave to 
be strengthened and for joint cam- 
paigns with other trade unions to 
obtain facilities for staff and 
students. 


A policy for 
compulsory 
day release 

At the conference the ATTI circu- 
lated a policy statement on the 
16-19 age group which said : 

There are certain steps which should 
be taken Immediately both by the 
Government and others to achieve an 
Increase in the numbers of young 
people obtaining rclcnsc for further 
education. The Association docs not 
see any one of thusc measures u 
nuking more than an Interim contri- 
bution towards achieving the uldmsty 


objective— giving all young people 
under the age of 18 the opportunity 
to develop their potential — but they 


are recommended for appropriate 
action. 

S The implementation of legislation 
ring the right to day release to ail 
young people under the age of 18 j . 

A A firm declaration hy ell government 
departments and by nationalized indus- 
tries and public services, Including local 
government, that ail young workers 
will be required to attend for not lew 


than the equivalent of one day per. 
week at a college of further education 
for an appropriate course ; 




0 The recognition by, both sides of 
commerce and Industry that the grant- 
ing of day release to all young workers 
should be, a part of negotiated agree- 
ments on ’ working conditions. The 
conclusion of collective bargaining 
arrangements which included these 
requirements would be a substantial 
preliminary step and would Increase . 
the interest of both management and 
employee representatives In the deve* ■ 
lopment of young workers and the 
courses of education they followed ; 

• The payment by local cducadon 
authorities of fees and other expenses 
for those under the age of 18 as 
recommended In the letter to CEO? 
of July 30, 1972. This would represent 
substantial financial encouragement to 
many young people and. In some cases, 
would be an added Incentive to 
employers ; 

• A requirement by Industrial Train- 

ing Boards for day release for further 
education for all young workers em- • 
ployed by a firm as a condition of 
granting an “ exemption certificate " ‘ * 
within the terms or the Employment 
and Training Bill. ' Tho continuation • 
of such as " exemption certificate " 
should bo made conditional on the 
maintenance of a system of day re- 
lease by the firm ; ’ 

• The extension of- the training 
award schemes with additional finance 
being provided by the Government so , 
that Increasing numbers nf young , 
people on leaving school undertake ' 
pre-employment courses of integrated ■' 
training and education, A number of - 
Industrial Training Boards have spoil- ; 
sored such schemes in recent years - 
with financial support from the 
Department of Employment, and Hie 
Construction Industry Training Board 
has made provision for a substantial 
extension of the scheme in 1973-74. 

These schemes ensure that employers 
; recruit young people with an Initial - 
employment value greater than that 
of those straight from school and, in 
return, they should be required to 
guarantee continued training and day 
release. 

An' extension of the Northern Ire-* 
lHnd practice of indenturing young : 

- apprentices initially to the Board and 
then transferring indentures at an 
appropriate stage should he considered 
with appropi'letc 'arrangements with 
t0 e F sure continuation of 
k«i ? n “ colleges on o day rfloase 
basts following the first year of full- ' 

t time Integrated training and education ! 

kiil G * xtens1 ,Pn of proposals Jn the 
hltfe Paper Industrial and Regional „ 
development (March 1972) for schemes:* , 
f° r .P®y™ enta l o firms in Assisted Areas *■ i.. 


Large cuts planned for 
small saving-Weitzel 

“ke al assf ^ t n s awaaL'Wtt- ° f Te * 
o* The fesusr xdii:, I n S ^t t " s Sco l h nd ,h ° *.««!*■>» 

Technical Institutions, said in his ins and Mr c °nuiiu- 

add™ on Saturday. "t *£ ^gSy^irf” 

They hove contingency schemes further and higher education tJ 
in miike small savings in the educe fillers throughout the Unfled kS!" 
lion budget by sacrificing udult and dam. Uniced w,, fr 

farther cdiicmitiit und the youth ser- Mr Weitzol went od to rwr-th- 
vice winch they do not have a how the ATTI ought to 
statutory responsibility to provide, a future dominated by advanced 
Such cuts would barm the fabric ;“ h *l ol W V securing, the truin- 
nf tlm education service und take or all further educalion teachers 

ycurs to repair, lie suid. the r;,n & e of courses 

"Success ill dealiiiu Willi I h. « Oy e 

■"“<* die 




economic forces now ranged again si nmmititieS m Ji ve,y niuch the 
ns will only come if we are oven Sr t you i^ l’ eo l ,le 
more firmly inilicU than before. The hi the Lahmii day , ! iicase 


nlSSr-Si 1 ^ Who are bre^f 

to g™ dfl y I’clease to all tnelr, . 
young workers. 

to em P lo y Additional yOiiag • . 
people to cover periods spent In col-' 
“5* would absorb more Into employ- ' 
ftX1d not only >in- 

crease the deve opmeut df skilled man- ■ 
S otendal but also reduce the , 
extended unemployment Of young . 
People. It would also, help to reduce 
,»h rt core 1J oC .young unemployed, 

who find considerable dirffculjy Jn ob- / 
Mnlng work. It would- be necessary.' ; 
ror appropriate niadtinety to be Intro- . 
J 0 . ensure that employers met tha .- 
, r fa® provision of grants, r 'ahd 
inis might be undertaken by ofneeri *■ 
of the Careers Advisory -Service,-- 

S The _ award to employers of- -sdme 
r ™. °f ao investment allowance which -' * 
would be related -to tlie total amount; * ' 
expended jn wages and other payments -i- 
made to all thosq on day release. Such •'*• 
ao allowance would have the effect of , 
Increasing tite value to the employer or: 
young people undergoing further edu- .. 
cation and training and would reduce 
•die current pressures to restrict the /-r 
opportunity for day release to those .- 
under tlm age of 18. It would, also ., 
recognize tlie importance to .societj of 
and would he an oh- 
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Don’s diary 


After the salami 

My research frequently takes me to 
France. This time I got into Paris 
for a meeting at the Sorbonne and 
took the underground to the Od£on. 
The Metro was unusually crowded 
for ntid- afternoon, like a rush hour 
in fact, and when we arrived at the 
station the platform was so packed 
that people had to push faeir way 
out. The squash was such that the 
train could not leave the station for 
fear that people might fall off on to 
the track. 

All this was complicated by a 
crowd determined to leave by the 
exit nearest tlie road, which had 
been closed (presumably by tlie 
authorities) and the noise made by 
the chanting of slogans impeded 
* the communication of this informa- 
tion to those at the other exit. 

Next to me a young schoolboy put 


reforms, named after the minister 
responsible for conking them up, 
have precipitated a whole scries nf 
demonstrations in the univci'Mitics 
and schools. Because the govern- 
ment bus been proceeding by 
" salami “ tactics their chances of 
success are greater than those of 
preceding reformers in this politic- 
ally highly-sensitive area. 

The demonstration was, I should 
have guessed, b very middle-class 


one .but ironically 
•against the Haby 


light in one of the rooms. There 
was a very faint light, in the corner 
and the student, almost in tears, 
explained -that they had knocked 
on the door for some time hut that 
there had been no reply. 

Last term in the same cnrridnr 
there was u suicide in almost iden- 
tical conditions. The connexion ’nf 
this incident with the llnhy reforms 
is not that obscure. These ref nuns 
have entailed the suppression of 
some 18 per cent of the secondary 
school teaching posts and a large 
dumber of those in the ugrdgfltitwi. 
So the grand slam of examinations 
in the Western Work! bus become 
that much more difficult ; it is not 
hard to see why French students 
often regard British university edu- 
cation as a cakewalk. 

On Thursday evening I was »h1e 


protests to hear a destruction 


reforms 


reforms by M Bicliet, of the CFDT, 


enabled the Conimunisr Party's sec- the large non-communist union, in 


ondary school union UN CAL to 
regain the initiative over die ox- 


Lille, along the classical Cartesian 
lines, grand A, grand B, grand C, 


treine-left factions. This is an heroic petit a, petit b , petit c. 1 took him 


achievement for the party which 
seems to have been making the run- 


to be the product of a long trek 
through the French education sys- 


a key into his ftst and started to 

smash in the fronts of tlie vending (jJftSS WflTUirC 
machines, although without any 

apparent desire to gen nt tho con- The pressure in certain 
tents ; glass flew across the platform the French education s> 
and there were protests at 'this, tense and exams are extn 
French crowds are very dynamic. 0 us. Oue evening as fr 
I had stepped into die middle of going past one of the gl, 
a demonstration against the reform of residence a student sti 
of the education system. The Haby and asked whether they 


ning as the main organized opposi- tem but It transpired that he was 

[“J *' "fr™ "‘I interlocutor 'vu n Lebanese^lecturer 

had a big campaign throughout the j n ] aw discussion was con- 

count ry. ducted in Marxist to inis, for any : 

- body to understand the meaning of 

_ the term class war a bit of French 

I InQQ Wfirtarp history is useful for France is 

V^lcloo Well lcll.V-r nothing if not the classic laud nf 


looms so large in Britain, is reduced 
to si/e, and this despite the French 
Government's playing the European 
card for all it is worth in connexion 
with possible inter- Europe an air- 
craft deals. 

In the cnuscj.vutive press there 
arc frequent derogatory references 
to Harold Wilson ; in l.’Aurarc, for 
example, and the old ORTF mice 
described him us “ insipid “ lin- 
cri/ori. Raymond Aron in Le 
l-i&aro compared Britain's troubles 
over the EEC tn the French Fourth 
Republic's troubles over the Euro- 
pean Defence Community. 

Fi-anqois Mitterrand stated in an 
interview that he wished Britain 
tu stay in the community but al- 
though he may have offered to 
speak in Britain in defence of this 
statement it would be difficult in 
view of Labnur sensitivity on the 
issue. 

There is no rcpl cnicism of the 
EF.C within the French Socialist 
Party although the workore-coutrol 
left docs have reservations. The 
Communist Pnrty In Franco is given 
to quoting John Gollan and in 1972 
it opposed the entry of Britain Into 
tlie EEC as a development that 
would increase the EEC's noxious 
aspects. 

The arguments of the 19 60s that 
Britain was needed in the EEC ns 


the universities in general have had 
a bad press. 

It seems that the • :.ist significant 
factor is that the rate of university 
expansion has exceeded the rate 
of increase nf applicants, although 
overseas applications are going up 
and many uf our MA students are 
front overseas. At the moment 
there is im increase in places und 
it is an applicant's market, it being 
generally easier in get into univer- 
sity than in the 19GC-S. 

Ii is interesting in speculate on 
wli«i t will happen in the lung term 
in, suy, the 1990s, after the next 
population boom in five or six 
years’ lime. Unless there is a signi- 
ficant change in the proportion of 
applicants front the population in 
general there could he an absolute 
decline in numbers. 

These trends though arc notori. 
ously difficult to estimate. The ad- 
missions office at Sussux considers 
that this lock of Information is 
making It impossible to plan In the 
long term, or even for next year 
come to that. Nobody really knot vs 
why people apply to certain univer- 
sities and what people’s images are 
of the various universities. 

Apparently the idea lias ' got 
around that Sussex' only lakes 
people whose first choice is Sussex 


an clement of stability look some-, actually the level of preference 
what pallid now and there is no makes no difference to the way Sus- 
doubt that the country’s standing sex processes applications, but it 
has been seriously damaged by the will take on army of brain surgeons 
whole wrangle and not even n to remove this notion from people’s 


massive “yes* 1 vote in the refer- ‘heads. Doubtless Sussex suffers 


The pressure in cenain sections of dle C * BSS WQl * , 

the French education system is in- The Centre for Contemporary 

«— -* T ™ ris °!' SqftTJiSSS ? SS& s 

ous. Oue evening as friends wet a re f erem j lim an< j renegotiations, but 
going past oue of the gigantic halls j ]( p railce t jte quarrel, ferocious ds 
of residence a student stopped them r is in Britain, bns passed almost 
and asked whether they could soe a unnoticed. The whole issue, which 


endiim enn put this right. 

Absolute decline 

Went tn a committee to consider 
the restructuring nf the MA course 
in con temporary European studies. 
Sussex University has not boon hit 
bv the peculiar applications situa- 
tion in tnc past few years, although 


somewhat from having blown its 
own trumpet rather too much in 
the early IflGfls. 

David Bell 

The author is lecturing and re- 
searching in European politic? at 
the University of H.usscx 'in the 
Centre for Contemporary Uitrovean 
Studies. 


Why Prentice 
is a disaster 
for education 


and some comprehensives. work per- 
fectly well. , 

The objection to the present 
policy .-lies in the belief that any 
single pattern will solve all prob- 
lems, and that such a pattern .is 
apLiropriutely imposed by the force 
of the state. 

There is about this plan the kind 


shoes us arguments fur more money. | 
In a situation in which the only 
capital to be used is a display of 
desperate feelings through the ser- 
vile arts of protest, and where tu 
be contentedly getting on with one’s 
job is in eFfccr to he robbed und 
Ignored, they have so- far lost nil 
sense of vocation as to join every- 
body elso tn humourless diatribes 



of stupidity usually tumid only in ahum the ernsiuu uf their minimra- 
lemmings and 'panicky animals tive income position. 


whose response to u difficulty is to 
do the one tiling that will infallibly 
make ■ it ivurse. A forced union 
between the willing and tlie reluc- 


Worst of all, they have fallen into 
that most debased form of political 
pressure in which innocent i jilt'd 


tatttly edu cubic may work, or it ntav parties, in this case students, are to 
not. When yeast meets dough the |j e injured in an attempt to inf I li- 
bread may rise ; but if the dough is eilce t j, e government. The fact that 
heavy enough, the yeast will lose ^ Ullion ' o£ Students. 


its sparkle, too. 

There is no doubt that there have 
been children who, if they had gone 
to schools less dominated by tlie 


with its customary indifference to 
the genuine- interests of students, 
has endorsed tlie Association of Uni- 


Mansm mym* 

My patience 'with Mr Reg Pren- 
tice, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, finally snapped over break- 
fast on Thursday, May 8, 1975. the 
morning on which Ills remarks to 
thfe Hqusq of Commons Science and 
Technology Committee were re- 
ported. The nationwide crackle of 
snapping patience has beep so loud 
in our .ears these past few months 
that mine, as befits a patient man, 
may wdll have been the -last to 
snap..' But it hoa snapped very 
thoroughly- and . I propose to elabor- 
ate the reasons that lie behind it. 

i am not directly concerned ;wifa 
the art treasures ouestion on which; 


tone of the educationally recalci- versity Teachers policy of withluild- 
trant would themselves have been tng examination results may pos- 
better educated. But to respond to sibiy have given pause to some of 
these complexities is beyond die the supporters'of that policy. 
Imagination of an administrative Such is the position to which, our 
'steamroller. dependence bn the' state his driven 

So far as schools are concerned, us- And tip w Mr Prentice expresses 
then Mr Premice is on educational the fall measure of this contempt 
disaster because he is pushing on by suggesting that universities 
witft a levelling programme in the faould divest themselves of whot- 
face of experience which would ever capital assets they nitty still 
make a sensible man pause and go possess in order to become even 
Sowlv.- He is imposing a regime more supinely dependent upon the 
upon thousands of people who likes of himl 

regard it with fear and despera- The reason given is - , to afford a 1 
tion, and who thereby become tite moment’s pointless respite in deal* 
victims of what is whimsically - ng w j^ a problem of inflation 
called " democratic decision- C q Uset ] by the incompetence of 


making ". But there is always one recent -governments, of both parties, 
thing better than . a democratic W ] 1Q f or a succession of paltry tern- 
decision : one’s own. . , , porising advantages have been - Hv- 


C o rising advantages have been-liv- 
lg upon, a fantasy Of extendojl, cre- 


ago. Mr Prentice -offered an edgy 
form of . recantation on that detail, 

,- in the form of a .claim, according 
fa a Times headline, that he vrus 
joking. -Tills rather reminds one 
of rh,e thug In the, 'James. Bond 
novel who accompanied his artistry 
with : remarks like “Where's., yo 
sensayuma?" ... 

My concern is to bring out more 
. generally the. catastrophic effects ■ 
upon the education of thi9 country 
or tho . Increasing, .involvement of 
' the stqte. , 

Mr ’ Prentice .* has over the last 
year been celebrated as. tho Human 
■ steamroller' who Would prove his 
> socialist piachismo by destroying 
t very, school in the country in order 
**' to recreate it on. the. model of the 
One True School ■ Direct grant 
* schools ere under sentence of death. 


universities is now being tteaieu away in the ton; 
with quite positive., contempt. Over able spendthrifts, 
the last mvo decades, governtjenE The realities ol 
have first expnrtddd MnWerslrtcs and cleflr Qnd ser!oUj 
are how busily engaged in contract |j n jj S we retH j n v 
log 'them. Tlie one constant Is tite. , f Mtt hat th< 
way in which • universities have i nternB fj ona i jn S 
become increasingly subject to fac ^ status offal 
state. - -• •' .reaches cannot qv 

(1116.8611108 slogan of this policy. . by the fiat -of i 
has beau “expansion of educational Many academia 
nrtiinrhmltii”. while the reality qt. Hnrrv Tnhnsori in 


inhetitaucc 
to be tossed 
ll&se incap- 


Tbe realities of our situation ore 
clear and serious. One of the faw 
links we retain with repllty Iks -in 
the fact that the university is an 
International Institution, and • that 
the status of: at least its higher 
reaches cannot quite be determiued 
by the flat of our local despots. 
Many academics,, are following 
Harry Johnson 'into ■ moving abroad. 


opportunity ”, while the reality of. Hariy Johnson into • moving abroad, 
it has onbr 1*1 'recent times become Mr Prentice is working iiurd to en- 
fully visible. For one thing, uni- SU re that his momorlal Will ■ be a 


fully visible. For one tiling, uni- 
versities have become pawns In a 
game they caiijiot control. An 


ruitlj 

. The British people have an nnces- 


earlier example of this was their u* a ] cursa for use against .intolerable 
use as an example , to tqe nation ip rulefs. R vM9 used by Ollvfir Crom- 
the mqtter of on .incomes policy ; ; n dismissing this Rump, and 

nbw wo see tlie even more dangor- b Leo Amery facing -Neville Chant; 
ous situation m which , they Ofa bcrlain hi 1940! "Depart, I sny and 
helplessly at. tits mercy of; intrigues j fit us have done wifti you. 'Ill the 


CUrse — quite 
I' not become 
ditlonal re- 
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A profile of Dr Ronald Fletcher whose critique of higher education was published last week 

A voluntary exile from academic ‘dwarfdom’ 


Ronald Fieidi or, aiilJior of the 
Mi l linen pamphlet l V hat's IVroiig 
rcif/i Maher lid neat inn pul dished 
Iiim tvi't'K, is uii ucndbiuic misfit, 
lie f.iilud in Lome in terms iviili 
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hope now to reach people tliroueh 
writing." w 

The " context" was York and the 
full story of the events leading to 
his resignation in 1968 would need 
“« y« ar 1««B inquiry ”, he said, 
rhe eleinems of ilie situation were 
lack of definition of responsibilities 
between departments, the govern- 
ment of the university and the per- 


se Ik 1 1 ar*- lop. Ife rimirilmrod ns 

■mu ll a*; any of his pen era li mi m 
. nmselyii 'inu mi b- h.ilf of ll*f new 
Mil) in l of MiiiolrjJti. 

Hmiiei liiirji »if l hill spil ii Kmk him 
in i lie first cli.nr of i«cit*loi?y ai 
I he new* IJniversilv of Vurk io llir 
iMi'fv I'Jlids, (ml it was ifiei'c* I hot 
l)r I ; k' i Hut's tli-.ilhisinn ivttii 

*' Higher Etlucmiim '* begun. 

Hie sni'ietsfiil ntodern academic 
needs skills ««f diplomacy, si i lifer- 
fiigi- -mil puhlii r elnt inns ; the so Dr 
FI etcher lucked, lies pi re great per- 
sonal u. ir null mill candnur Or Fiei- 
rher's pliilosiiphy nf life— an ulninsl 
noire rationalist lliopinnisin— did 
uni serve Iiim well in the new 
institution. 

hi 1 %H he left York for the life 
of un iifdepemltrii writer ; to he- 
roine un _« endemic, lie said, in the 
more pristine sense of a free 
thinker. Fmni his cnmfortuhjc 
house near bum li wold on the Suf- 
folk cons i he surveys the academic 
bceue and, ' with u none hunt for 
ruhicuml utetuphur, he argues in 
his pamphlet and proposed new 
hunk that the Socraiic alms of edu* 
cm ion have been subverted. 

Dr Fletcher's career is like n trek 
from the lien it hinds of u endemic 
life into I he desert. In his writing 
uud speech there is u sense of move- 
ment inwards the clarity and abso- 
luteness ussiieiutcd with Pluto, <i 
philosopher lie is fond of riling, uud 
uway from nnnjiromive and fudging. 

Mis ittivnl n'pMiiilimi nmniig ihe 
professionals, lias been matched by 
success with a wider audience, espe- 
cially since the publication in 1962 
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of his best celling Penguin f'liriii/fi 
(did Mm rhige in IS ri lain. 

A former colleague at the London 
School of ttcuuomicH suid his influ- 
ence was pro Li.i lily greatest on 
people in udult educuiiou, welfare 
mid depiiiiinciiis of social minimi- 
strution as the editor of a Nelson 
sociology series. 

I)r Fletcher went to the LSE to 
write it thesis oil the concept of in- 
stinct after reading philosophy ut 
Bristol University and non- comba- 
tant war service as a conscientious 
objector. His Christian beliefs later 
gave way to nit open-minded huma- 
nism blended with a sociological in- 
terest i-n ihc moral basis of society 
stimulated by figures like Auguste 
Comte, Job n Stuart Mill, W cster- 
m-arch, Ilnbluuue and Ginsberg. 

Nn one liud bean more convinced 
I lint iicmleiulcs in the snclul sciences 
today were only dwarfs on the 
shoulders of giants, n former pupil 
■I noted, A series of events ni York 
which lie si ill unices to recnll made 
iiim dubious about modem sociolo- 
gists. 


ous for the long-awaited expansion 
of numbers and we greeted the de- 
velopment of the new universities 
with optimism. But something went 
wrong with the expansion at socio- 
logy as a new subject crashing into 
the entrenched social sciences. 

" Demand for new staff increased, 
at an exponential rate, bu-t the 
at nut I .supply of truiued sociologists 
was small. Initially this meant an 
expansion of opportunities for 
people not trained in the subject. 
The on suing ‘ professional speciali- 
zation ’ and fragmentation brought 
new schools, absence of intellectual 
discipline and whole new genera- 
tions of students not having studied 
sociology as n science hut just as 
bits and pieces. 

“ My position is paradoxical. 1 
spent many years defending — and 
still do defend — the subject against 
outsiders who denigrate it. It cun 
iiiivo intellectual excellence; hut the 
caricature sociologist also exists." 

Dr I-’Il- i clier's version of sociology 
seemed to many to ring more and 
more old-fasliloned, notably to "the 
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ciully since iho publication in 1%2 “With Robbins we were all zeal- hoy scants of the revolutionary cam- 

The changed face of campus unrest 

Student unrest is often blamed f«ir fault or not. 

the disenchantment with which edu- ' ’ Though we have attempted in take 

cation seems to be widely regarded. , . . > , .-. .- our arguments away from narrow 

self-interest (for example, the main 
grants case lias been tor the aboli- 
tion of local authority discretion to 
. open up educational opportunity to 
}■ many who do not now have it), there 
can be little doubt that we have 
failed. The same is true of each 
of the other sectors. 

- 'Education Is too Important to be 
surrendered meekly. We must assert 
itliat it is, lor example, substantially 
more Important tbau defence expen- 
diture. That means political and 
social arguments for extending edu- 
cational opportunity must be made, 
and political strength developed to 
acjueve it. All concerned with edu- 
cation— ami its progress— must cotqe 

Mo..w m» together to work towards this cud. 

(ore of- the .education system deter- — — . .. ■ ■ Even if this is done there will be 

mined. This represents one historic ■ conflicts of Interest. Students 

Strand in the development of the Dy UilSnCS UlQrKC oppose present forms of control of 

educational system. ; the other is the - - education because the result—the 
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pus battlefield" as he culled student 
activists iu one of his hooks. A 
former student of his called his 
humanistic rationalism " endear- 
ing, but not fitting the funs of 
society ". 

Another formal- student said his 
philosophical-apocalyptic stance em- 
barrassed people, though Ills empha- 
sis on historical and comparative 
knowledge remained valuable and 
tnlUad of the “ thin intellectual 
uilmi " who liked to criticize Dr Flet- 
cher because he waffled and boomed 
und performed his lectures In a 
bravura style. 

In his exile Dr Fletcher misses 
student teaching. “ The whole ques- 
tion of teachtng in the universities 
is woefully underplayed-; I very 
much regret losing touch with stu- 
dents. I enjoyed lecturing to the 
final degree of my ability and never 
found in all iny experience of stu- 
dents evidence of the irresponsible 
or casual atiirudc.s people talk 
nl)Oui, 

" But given tho context I could 
not continue in the university and 


•- I found tile actual urganlzatiai 
of suciul sciences :n York differ- 
edit from whuL T expected: not the 
separate subject bun ids of studies 
iu politics, economics and sociology 
but, for all practical purposes, one 
faculty dominated by economics.'’ 

Genuine fears tlnii sociology was 
being hamstrung, political inepti- 
tude on Dr Fiddler's part, the 
Tail ure of his style of leadership 
through open discussion, all made 
a situation where resignation be- 
came inevitable. 

Bcfurc he finully decided to 
resign Dr Fletcher worked out the 
costs and likely difficulties of the 
independent life — getting rid oi 
mortgage emu m it men is, securing a 
sternly Income by launching into 
reviiewlite uutd journal knu. 

The life style of a muii of letters 
suited him, although he has never 
lost touch with the, academic life, 
coirtinuing to examine externally 
for universities and fur various cot 
leges of educnilon. This year' he 
will lecture at the LSE us Ginsberg 
fellow. • ■ 

Citing Emerson, ho says duft ex- 
pression is half the man. Life Id 
the Suffolk countryside writing 
books and programmes on local his- 
tory and anthropology, as well as 
following has wider intellectual con- 
cerns, is a resolution of a deeply 
felt need to stimulate the exchange 
of ideas. 

If there is a bitterness in his 
writings about higher cducadon- 
and It is very faint since he is no 
man to hold rancour — it is perhaps 
because he realizes that die quali- 
ties needed for academic success 
nre not encompassed by his moral 
universe. 


David Walker 


Student unrest is often blamed r< li- 
the disenchant me nt with which edu- 
cation scams to he widely regarded. 
This view misses the changed nature 
■ of campus disputes. I suggest that 
If is a symptom rather than a cause 
of the currcnf low .stanriiug of edu- 
caiinn. 

During the 19GQ‘s the main sin* 

. dent criticism wits directed at rhe 

• nature of the education system. Its 
paternalism, its course structures, 
its lack- of student involvement or 
l(n business connexions. 

Tho scenario has now changed. 
Tho atmosphere of automatic expan- 
sion been replaced by" cutbacks. , 
Lard Growth er-Huqt has stated that 
1 th« Government .is laying' greater 
■' emphasis on manpower planning by 
: Which the number of qualified en- ; 
: : (rants, is calculated, 1 and the struc- 
ture of ■ rha .education system deter- 
mined. This represents one historic 
Strand in the development or the 
' - educational system ; the other is the 
' pr assure front the labour juovomcut 
lo open up educational opportuni- 
ties for the over (til development of 
. working people. : j . / 

The economic situation find pul* 

; De expenditure , cutbacks baVd lea 
to <i iuoke critical attempt by Gov- 

• amment w tadMure the success of 1 

- bLb iiv 


How the grant increases 
will affect students 
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•has ronecum tuia cunngo~»s»iMi oco- m 
-.■bomlii ikiadd:-' have ■ tt^ken; a m .mgh«c 
priority. .: AU the current . disputes . 
i aro a response- ta‘ vent strikes which 
llnvd.- takCn jphtefe becauso of the 


colleges. ' -■ 


; StudentH . are, ; of ! tOUrse, rtrit 
■lone in r^pbndlng in ■ lrulitooL 
‘•style to chese-clioiiRM. University 
leciurors «re prepared .to take mill- 
• tant< action . in *; further . choir nwa 1 
^disputes. Nnb-iicaUeinlc „ staff havo, 
jbeon involved Ih a. ranpo of did- 
.•Mux condoning. , add 
' rates of pay. j X-ondon iefiOhCrs ■ IrtAt- 
.’.year went to; tho oxtoht of sunding' 
.some children htfnto. 

‘ But the btitionkr if i those kinds 
of uucoordiiiotcd -actions: take place; 
Is bleukJ', As the educational ' catc 
becomes relatively - (and ; . possibly, 
absolu tely) - smaUmv - aU tlip /differ. 


first. An indicatipn Of litis was 
given, at the National Union of 
. Teach ars’ : confer mica 1 wh,eu (he 
-choke between priority arep money' 
gqdng to salaries or to facilities split 
thq union down the middle,-. ' 

The choices can be endlesi— 
nursery or highet- grants or loans, 
universities of polyteebuie?, study 
. or retedrdh. . - ‘ • 1 ■: . 

For edi^cntipn the consequence* 
of sbeh conflicts arc disastrous. The 
. arguments for education as a whole 
win go by the hoard, while' the. 
cases for specific sections are 
argued with inqreasinfl vigour/' As 
' a result, the most important argu- 
ment-;- that govern menu' should 
give ah overall higher priority "to 
education und the sacipl services— 
trill fail, and education will suffer.. 


So wo will all be affected, but for 
the. student mnvopion;- tlip poniunn. 
; wflj ba oven ypiw.- - iFirst, we do 


not have thtf political weight tpai 
■>'o Lhacr -edu cn tional ‘ vectors hay e— 
v either by Virtue Of Their eminence in 
shorry-drinklng circled or by their 
Industrial strength. Secondly,' wc 


• ly»'SOjn«' otir. activities have not 
endeared us to wide sections rtf nub- 


course actually provided— is seen as 
both against the interests of society 
and. unhelpful to students, 

The Intertwining of colleges and | 
.Induswal ' Imereats^or - : bveu mlli- 
*py ‘ w. To8 Falrbdlrns 

showed, to.. The TUBS- the other 
week— U too close. : We will fight 
university .authorities .which Invest 
lp South African industry. We will 

3 ose rljdd examination methods 
we will argue for students to 
nave full rights of' representation. . 

So ciunptis disputes are iho con- 
sequence of inadequate educational 
finance. The respoosa of vice- 
chancellors,. such as Charles Carter 
* "“d Jack Bttuerwortp, should bo'to' 
Identify the retd enemy, which: is 
Government expenditure cutbacks, 
fthd shoot, off , their guns at them 
rather than Introducing police to 
Ihe campuses, acquiring inore dan- 

^Staiag^ 

The National Union of Students 
wiu continue to lenru from its mis- 
■WWf. But die greatest error that, 
education as a whole could make is 
■ vjrlth.jsdlMudulgoDt, 

philosophical controversies, while 
permitting, great ;mifliakos to be 
■ made folr the future of education In 
this country. . • 

Tits author is vrosiUvnt' elect of tl>e 


The following are details of 
changes in, rates of giants far 
students announced by the Secre- 
tary of State for Education and 
Science on May 20. The rates will 
be effective from September 1 and 
apply to students taking first dogreo 
and comparable courses, courses of 
Initial teacher training, and courses 
leading to the Diploma of Higher 
Education and the Higher Natioiial 
Diploma. . 

MAIN RATES OF GRANT 

1974/73 1973/76 
- £ £ 

Hall/Jodiringa : London 663 - 810 

G be w lioro 603 . 740 

Parental home <73 570 

Married woman tu marital 
ho™ 473 Special rale 

.. ‘ „ 'aboliihuil 

Students /In HnaUmd and 
Wales) receiving free board 
and lodging (formerly 
midentUl cblSige td educa- 
tion thtdenu) 260 ■ ,315 

Mointeaancc (or study 
rtwojd. • 663 . 810 

Addition si allowance far 
study abroad In blgh-oust 
caua tries UW (20 *• 

The special paw of grant for th6‘ 
married Woman; student living with 
her husband id tnoir owq home bqs 


The special paw of grant for th6 
married Woman; student living with 
her husband ill tnbir owq home has 
been abolished. In future a marribd 
woman- student will rbceive the 
samo rate of grant as a married 
man or a single man or woman— 
that .is, the appropriate hall/lodg. 
jng, rate, or .iho Vat home” .rate 
if living In the parental home. 

L SUP PJJMENTARY GRANTS 
OepanoRnta* AUow>Bca« : *d _ S 

Sporue .(wifs only In 2974/73)" . 

or ate udult deptnJaal 

(s ,Ilnt depwJant child If 

uo aijull diiwidwit) ,i 1 315 380 

FIki, ,, 4d»nddni dhlld- .« 133 |« 

Swwad deppodcnl qbUd 90 83* 

lhirdand.each eubicqiteat 

dependent dilkl •• 83 '83* 

f'.ii* 1 5?r n n .“"SP 1 i B,ce accoiinl of the new 

1?97J f ^ * , i® w 6nce applying from April 

to fujure, married men and 
married women students will be able 
to cloiln depend Ruts’ allowances on 
equal terms, : Under tlie present 
arrangements . pach • dependant's 
allowance- u abated, subject to cer- 
tain disregards, iu respect of his or' 
uer own income. Under the new 

spouse's income 
iwy additionally abate other depend- 

wl,lch for Cilia 
^purgoae will be aggregated, altliougb 


for each dependant (in place of (he 
present £130 allowed only for thi 
Bpouse). 

There will be special arrnngeraciKi 
where both husband and wife w* 
students. 

Married men's reserved rlghlt: 
studeuts already on courses : who 
would be adversely affected by lW> 
change may continue to reCelvi 
depan dams’ allowances Rt thS cur- 
rent rates and under the preseui 
conditions. 

MATURE STUDENTS’ CtMANT. 

. W74/W 1975/16 

Ag« at beolnntao ol cuiiraa k .. 


in * IT® : -a 

30 or over 220 

‘ At present to qualify for thb 

S Tant the student's aarnlngs W r 
Sfee out of the lusL six years b«t* 
to reach a specified lovel. In futurt 
subject to tiiroe years' full-tW8 . 
employment during the preyioW *® 
years, it will be sufficient for, (« 
earnings in any one of- those ■■ 

. to reach the required level.-; , ■ 

Special : bquipmout grants 
maximum payablo hb'tf been lo#**?' 
ed from £25 to £3Q. In future m«*«- ; : • 
students will be ablo to cJana the -.; 
grant. Other eligibU ■ stodwts Sji 
those attending courses m me°j’ 
cine; veterinhiy . Bclehde 
cine ; dphtlialmlc optics ; .aren't* ... 
two ; landscape oremteeture > • 

and xcounti^/ planning ;, . art , . 
design : physical education ; ■a* 10 
domestic science, : . < j- 


TWO HOMRS 'OB ANT/lirti 
• t ■ /nUx. por dayj Imax.’ptr &?< ■ 


£ weekly . , ..... .. 

Ixmdrtfl • ' 13,30 . ' 

Elsewhere ■ 11.20,. . • M.'-,' . 

Af. home 7 . 0 U ' , . W®*-. • • 

D IS CRET1 ON A R V VACATION llitltl>BHD? 

£8.23 •• ' £1 Pffi-A)' 

(max. per we 4 V> iljuo*. 

Grant for disabled sludentgrti^ 
as beau increased from a 


' .£ weeKD 
* 16.10" 
14,00.'.:. 
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OU tests | Aids exhibitors complain 


The Open University has set np n pm 


of inflation effects |f|§|: 

/ uihacks in uxpeiidicurc emnhined (ITM) who Hell K0 pur cent uf t hoi r 

villi ini I m inn nre docinuuing the L-fpiipmcnt tu educjiiunul iiustiiu- . 

Mirchnsing pnwer of the liiglier edu- tiutis, said that cutbacks in expe-n- - 




sw* 


steering group to investigate tele- cnlinn seemr accnrding tu exhibi- diture on equipment were i mini ne ni, 
phone leaching fnliuwing its pilot torv m the “ AV iu Work” exit i hi- Inn were more likely to affect the 
project in the past two years. tinu held earlier tltU month in sale of iieius suuli ns languiiKe 


The group, which is chaired by Brighton. 


laboratories than overhead pnijcc- 


.Professor John Sparkes, of the The exhibition was .sponsored liy tors. which arc widely iisod in uni- 
faculty tif technology, indicates the Audio Visual, a monthly jmiriu'l vorsities and polytechnics. | v 

weight ntnv being given by the Open published b.v the Mndaren group of Their stand gave visitors a chance [■' , ' 
Univorsiiy to- the puss i hilt ties of the unmpanies, ami was held for the io assess die imlividu.il value of > : ;Y 
telephone. first time lust year. All equipment the overhead projector, epi scope, 

Tiie successes and weaknesses of and materials were displayed ill f i I nisi rip slide projector ami the j;Y- 
the pilot scheme, called the North 0 ]ieriitinn, giving visitors mi oppor- 16 mm projector. The Micron 19 , 

London Telecomm nnitai ions Pro- tunity to assess the many ways in series, for example, offers four 16 ^ 
jcci, were recent lv outlined in a which audio- visual aids — both haul- mm Installatimi projeciors ivlih 
report. Tutoring hg Tclciihotu: : ti ware and software — can l>e put to Xenon arc light sources wlm.li .ire 
case study in the Open University, work. ideal for uso in conferenre halls 

produced ’ liy a com muni cation Although the number of visitors and lecture theatres. Also on 

studies group at Uuivei'siLy College From universities, colleges and poly- show was a new diascrilie said to » 
London which is part of u research technics was sniuller than last year, represent a breakthrough in the 
project sponsored by the Post Office exhibitors felt the quality of cnqnir- technology ot communications, it Qy 
Corporation. ins was higher. combines an overhead, projector 1-: 

The project used two telephone “ On the whole more genuine jn JJJJJ 1 “ slmple s,lde projection sys- Pr 
— - tore st and knowledge of our equip- 1L,n- ■™ l 






a%m - r 
.- -t,- 


tiiL- over Head prnjecior, opi. scope, j/ >-» v .: . ■ - ■ vV- - ;• 

filmstrip slide projector ami the S? v’C - . /-I? 

16 mm projector. The Micron 19 ? -\V:‘ - - 

series, for example, offers four 16 : v-.i?*-. , " ' r ' ••"•I * ■} , . g : 

nun Installatimi projcciors with /.’ \ m •/ ■iij&y. > £2 ^.iaBw^ 

Xenon arc light sum-cos which .ire - ‘ r *--'- r . i 


systems : one linking eight sub- teres t and knowledge of our equip- 
strikers through their own tele- menr was shown, ami therefore I 


com W J im an overhead projector 
with u simple slide projection sys- 
tem. 


phone lines for tutorials, nnd.thc Feel that in spite. of lack of fund' 
other n loud speaking telephone quite a few * discriminating ' tmlun 
linking groups uf students with will be forthcoming'', one spoke* 
remote tutors. man said. 


n tent was shown, and therefore I A spokesman for Philipps I- fee- 
feel that in spite of lack of funds irical Ltd, whose major exhibits 
quite a few * discriminating ’ orders were video cnsseLte recorders, said 


will be furthcoming’', one spokes- that sales had definitely dropped 
man said. because inflation had reduced uni- 

A spokesman for Bell and Howell versifies and polytechnics to buying 

A «i f . 2.1 l.uihi.iU.tx Itun nr lltcnn irnuio Siietniul 1 .«£ r. 


The renort is hated an the enm- A spokcsmiui tor Hun ana ltnwcii wranw inn poiyrucinnics co miymg 
nients of students and tutors A-V I .td said that some institutions Jwn mr three ” 

involved. It finds that the eight- of higher education have not yet dozen. He claimed that only ex- 
line sysie.it vvn_s the more success- eM* JfcL!"*! ESP? 











ful. 6ut of 15 students and four could he saved bv a change over vented n considerable increase in 
tutors, 17 were willinS to use the from slides to filmstrip which is the use of video in higher cduca- 
systein again. Three main advan- much cheaper. , . , 

tages outlined were time ntitTinonev A cenirul feature of their stand Philipps were showing two models 

s _ ni i nine u i\oi i‘n t i£i o nr qpU.t'nTi. nr Hiiiii 1 vu nil I'gqwtiltn rorni'ilnr 


lisr.ussion. 



and training aid intended for small electronic edit facilities, togetliet 
audiences or Individual use. it is with the LDH 8300 monochrome 
available in two versions, but Model camera and 526 colour receiver. 


756B has the additional feature of 
stopping automatically at predeter- 
mined points in the programme. 


In addition two new educational 
products were being displayed: the 
LCII 2(131 PIP* nine hi ne that cun 


11ns enables a student to answer a he adapted to project » picture 
nucstmn nr perform a manual task. nn n conventional screen and the 
then resume sound synchronized LCH 1903 two to one cassette 
presentation by pressing a button CUL ,| ur . . This will ni odiice up to 
or Pedal. .... three cassette copies from one 

. Other new items being displayed mnS t8r uiid can ho extended hv 


% mm 

■ . . •> WKmSKBBm 

Bell aild Howell's I'ilmosound 35 in operation. The programme has 
slopped automatically to give tlic user time to make the adjustments 
shown on the daylight screen. To continue he presses tlie remote control 
switch plugged Into the unit. In nuisy environments headphones can be 
used instead of Hie unit’s built-in loudspeaker. 

AKAI range Is the first portable desk top .lettering machine, which 
VTR svstem with automatic editing operates without the use of solu- 
faciUtics. The VT 120 is supplied Lions, chemicals nr special lighting. 


fV’H m Z tn nnfi Z 5C together wdtit tlie V115 camera. Unskilled staff can use it to pro- 
cmjicr 1 Thiswil^Piouce uo to UsI “R the automatic edit, It Is pos- pare lettering .for visual aids, eiwi- 
En casVe L cLlns frani one sible to get a very clean rksurt by tteoring drawings, or artwdrk Tor 
mL“r ffi con ■!» owmXcI hy ro.clnrilns rljoiupea^nrtdhtnnco dido and priming, 
udiling slave uiiiiK, each uapuhle „^i n Zm»ui lelcvUion Ltd was detnou- 

uf producing Four additional copies. SMn& recrirthng! ' The tepJ -ir-ta. « . new 'monochrome mobile 


Tutorials were held in subjects Included a Super 8 snuml camera. tt d»li«g slave uniiK, each ntpuhle “u ' ld z,,am Ve^vUir 

from the social science, education, u heavy duty audio cassette recorder uf producing four additional copies. E ^intimVino rerfirH^nE The time «rniiii8 a new n 

ar, f >nd science feadties Each Hoover, on .ho Rook Audio ^ ” 8K -It H !» £ n 

series of calls developed its. own batreryloperared Vlatwl Ltd stand, a spokesman said ynu stopped and continues record- pamUible io four 

pattern: whether Informal .discus- '.E recordur and an intensive that be had hod a continuous stream f„ g ot tlie correct speed to glyc you oil u one inch , 

trJJLT rC fmmul leCtUie a,,d 16mn, soCnd projector SauS ^,—5!' Polytechnics und a clean edit. ■ , , . ^ ^ MIW. 


discussloiu f ^ • 

Most students felt tlie anonymity 
of the syBtein made joining in dis- 
cussion easier, but ono or two would 
have preferred to see their listeners. 
There were- also conflicting views 


matic threading. 

International Tutor Machines Ltd 


colleges buyers. . 

. Of particular Interest in 


nnd a clean edit. 

Eurographics, Ltd were showing 
the their recently produced portable 


Zoom Television Ltd was demon- 
strating a new monochrome mobile 
unit. It is n two-camera unit ex- 
pandable to four cameras mastering 
on u one inch Ampex VTRs wltli 
full edit facilities. 

Patricia Sanftnelii 


6 Most disciplines are 


young 


«rS“ST5: lVAwat m ^ a ’ J :r. - 

Eight of those interviewed said they jjj scipl | ne is ail elusive concept. In The first two ideas underlie most the old argument about training tlie. should guard agalrtst this t it is 
cou d sit comfortably with their it is quite c i fiar w J, at is of the arguments iu the recent book mind through specialized Work Is a likely, too, that Icctiirors inrolved in 

books at hand and so were able to or , s not u discipline ; a true disci- on the subject by the Organisation’ myth. ... interdisciplinary work lira much 

concentrate better than iu ordinary p |jne will have proper departments, for Economic Co-operation and Equally,' a qd more tangibly, there better informed about what -tiieir 

tutorials. Five students found the chairs, journals and professional Development (Interdisciplinarity, ■ has been a sharp drop in the demand colleoBnes are doing, tnan tnose 

home setting inconvenient as they associations. However, the criteria Paris, 1972). To begin wuh there for places io some specialised teaching conventional disciplines, 

lmd to cope with disruption of often used td define a discipline— is an emphasis on, or aspiration to- degrees, particularly in pure sd- We also come bock' to. the tithe 

family, television or niaho. unimi* content, concents, metlm- wards the unitv of the sciences, in ence and modern and classical lang- factor: if Interdisciplinary develop- 


,'aqd more tangibly, tbere better informed about what their 
t sharp drop in the demand colleagues are doing- (ban those 
es in some specialised teaching conventional disciplines. 


family, television or piano. unique content, concepts, rnqtlin- wards the unity of the sciences, in ence and modern and dnssical lang- 

. Students found after one or two dology— are by no means easy to terms of fundamental structures and uages. Interdisciplinary degrees may 
meetings that they were able to apply across the board. Literature procedures, A similar point is dis- be partly a kind of mutuallnsurance 
Identify speakers: sometimes con- and mathematics provide long- cussed In reladori to the 'human which overcomes such vagaries In 
versation Was chamieiled through standing problems in this respect, sciences* by Jean Piaget in another demand. There has also been a gen- 
‘the tutor which also helped iddnti- as do newer arrivols like politics or book Main Trends in Interdiscip - eral uncertainty about, and loosen- 
Hcatlori. The disadvantage of this, transformed areas like geography. Unary Research. There are many Ing of structures in, society at large 
however was that conversation be- , problems with such arguments, not and this may have loosened tho 

tween student was Hmlted and two Furthermore, the closer one feast in relation to the humanities, structuring o7 organised knowledge, 
students ntfely s do lie consecutively examines any discipline, the less. However, they do lead to a concern At* their worst, interdisciplinary 
without Promo tine 1 from the tutor. mono H*J* c ^P e ® 1 a PP eftr 9^. ft® for structures or models which .are courses may be' inchoate, rambling 
T uT P more does It seem to. sub-diylde confined to a single discipline, or shallow, and not at all integrated! 

■„3Bd lfl {° , f y d '. area Of appllpauon. .the second general argument used . However,^ -ftie very process of having 

Kck of sociSTmumS? ^ The^econd SC ^°° ’ faCU °“ 8 d ° ’ • ' ' iu the OECD took Is technological in to design a now course fropi scratch 

disadvantnee wai the ^ot' -technical This lUicertainly or relativism the sense that it, stress^ the appH- r ‘ , — -■ , — r — . - - • " 

mmiltv nn?i-Tp,.i2J5 8 .Si?, rt lonri about disdpllpes ts reinforced by cation of knowledge, and th& need, i . : ' —i ■ ' r 


come bock' to. the tithe 


disadvantnee tothnical This lUicertainly or relativism the seme that it stresaer the WPlL- 

quali^ 1 n par tlcu torlv twth tto K about disdphpes Is reinforced by cation of knowledge, and tho noed. 
meakina teleSK? " an f h« tor leal perspective. It would t0 draw on a number of disciplines 

i| BHKIIlg icicpnnne. vno tlinm U hu>Mlnn onfinl nnrl tnrh nnl (IGtcal 


certainty about, anti loosen- may be necessary for a now epurse 
true lures in, society at large to really take shape and substance. 

la may have , loosened too — — * — - — ■ 

lng of organised knowledge. CnnffrPV QniifrpiS- 

Af their ivorst, Interdisciplinary IxCOnrey dqUirfiB 

courses may be' iochoate, rambling Dr Geoffrey Squires is a member: 
or shallow, and not at all integrated, of the Group for Research and in- 
However, -tlie very process of having novation in Higher Education, set 
to design a now course frofli scratch up by the Nuffield Foundation. ■[ 


, n . terms of- a dynamic evoiu- promems. inus riurm ueveiwinu^.iij 
rein ^ ivqs_1ms^ .- succesrfm , anil most o£ j^ nQW ( e dge : a cominulna In an Indian , village will demand 

jf as ric lhP rn S^.r5f very cntfa pattern of changes fioth within and contributions not- slmpljr. from Tlie 
, a jj c ; tne^cji° r t says, . across disciplines .which has been ngrlcultuvai . expert, tot also from 

. tolcphonb totorlala tooK goina on fnr years, even centuries., the ' economist ‘ and sociologist. This 
place in 'study, .cenprer (four in Lon- ft is the instllutlnnal structures; the argument is used In reTaiion to 
non) gnd the counsellor in charge departments and faculties rather health care, urbnn planning, the 
ot the group would ;teiephone the the disciplines, which give the environment and business studies as 


would;. thui either mltlAte dlicus- timelessnoss. 

««!•. «9«-- p oea ,hi s men. ti,« fa*' 

' P w?i ■ tba -imn discipIirtorUy is simply a convenient desire to see tilings a i a. whole of nt 

s nn er h B ii n^nm for mi hio”! ^ r (hr-: misleading) umbrella term^for least in relation to each other. Thus 
pnere uncomfortable and embar- r[iri ,g n , chances - in knowledge; sume decree courses oiuphasiae iho 


and . ■ . , 

Tho third lmpdttij toward i me t dis. 


some degree courses oiuphaslae iho 


Now Taylor-Wilson give statisticians an 
opportunity to purchase their own calculator 
at our special Educational prices. 

THE NEW 
TEXAS SR51 
DOWN IN PRICE!! 

FrCtprogranuned (o- calculate sipmlarU ■ 
do via dons, mean, variance, : regressions 
—linear and - scml-logarlUnulc, % - 

rlmhqa. '3 .full. -addressable memories. 

Fixed or floating ’, decimal point. . 

Constant. ’ * . ' • 

And you get - full sejentiflq (Including 


■ weto frcQueht : > and Irt relation to so* many- aiuer -.m iiies? — . 

■: ;®ie. repbft:' fnakes detaliecj recom- kitof of.cliauges.; y ‘ U* r idc£*r* 

; -;medd«t!qna fok.: improvements. ... The truth probably Uesjji, between No doubt 

-Grcaer . cuordma^on ; was needed the two t position6: tfiei.fi Wno 's tole. . .«Ud| have hclj^d to 

. between . stutlonLs and tutors unified phenomenon of ■ lnlcn. 1 «iic.*Pll“ fll 3[ . • *{!!? VftXr 

ort. ; the "subject; being discussed; diaoipliniuity, but neither - do gSdi foMnierdisein. 

I Tutors sRidtliey. needed more in- ■■fetin’ oiqi artatibns : entli-ely auf- . degreecou«e gu 1 de f of tnt^mseip . 

• formation dbmit-stoddrtts beforeliahd . fiprf T would EUkfl .ft men jiqaril courses 1U^ ovfir all 


(Iiia. V A.T.I I' . ./ P-iM. IVlfMBa. luwiwnB* 



/taiBplIeU oornpKto nitli ulnjucr/cliatoir. 'oiir' . TJi^uIaiial . .1*Jiw Uu; ■* 'Ddaltcti . 

. carrying «uc,ajid Com)pi'clii:p>>!>a Ualnh:- llWiuiure oil'.. ratilKU.. ' 

;»hlii manual. , ■ ■ ■"■ ■: .. , .. K y*iu are nOt juie which ^nlflihUm; m #*h’h 

Cash inh'uktoL’ ulArlal aria m eiiardt *«»l b«* liny «r W** 111 . W|h J» . 

■ Af g flPt -■ t -' , nnd plels the|i bwliu- .Sail nUnul «u sum- 

..i. . • . ' - " i , ' , . hill on Kivita. ' ■> 

It -the col in Kaffir ‘leatvred tjs UKs fld-vrr-' Oaliltrid tltmts-. Buiinn Hna4. : Dwi/dne.i'. ... 
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Speech to the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions in Scarborough last week 

Crowther-Hunt warns of worse to come 


li is pariiuiliirly inipmluni that we 

slifiiiUl |>l'| mil pi ioriifos liglu Iw- 
I IVPL'II 1 lie lliffoi L'lll MSL'tCII'v III' fill*- 
ilicr mid liigln-r ciluiMlion — henveun 
■•nr plans for iln? fun her ft I nan ion 
of iliu Ifi-i 1 ! vL'iir-cilil groups who 
Iihvl’ luf! sclnuil mid mn* plans for 
those uni iif: on to Hit- polytechnics 
and l ho iinive miles. 

It Is in this triiiit-xi lliat-I should 
like, first of all, m stress 1 lie import- 
unco of the flexibility in the non- 
university sector of further und 
higher education which the re urbani- 
zation set in train hy the 1972 White 
I'njici* and Circular 7/73 lias pro- 
vided. 

This renrf’aui/.uiion was planned, 
first, to 'meet 11 sitiiariini in which 
the decline in the hirili rate had 
made necessary a dra-tic reduction 
in tln> 11 mn her of iiMclicr rniinini; 
places — from the prc.sem 1 15,001) m 
60,(101) — second, to pi a on >te the in- 
tegral ion of teacher educaiion with 
iHlicr ini ills of higher cilneniinn and. 
rhird, to make tin- niusiinum use of 
tiie capital assets presented by the 
teacher 11 . lining system. 

The pm cess of roiii'giini/uiifiii has 
of course heeu difficiilt and painful, 
paiticuiarly to those in (.nlfouos of 
education ivlin will uni only he 
alfected hy the 1 edit tul :i rides, hut 
also have luul 10 adjust themselves 
to radical changes in a system and 
in in.sii unions with long tnidirions. 

ill i.-l'fcuiiig the it'iii'guiii/iiimii we 
have lieeit guided hy a iiinnher of 
criteria. We aim jo produce a Imiter 
gi-ogiaphicol distribution of teacliei 
education, vitally iinportaitt in relu- 
1 ion to in-service iriiiiiing; we must 
giuril against ft ufiiiienthiR the, nvuil- 
nlije teacher 1 raining places between 
liio many insiitutiaii* in the detri- 
ment of academic ami profess inn a I 
si an dards. And we must avoid wher- 
ever possible the physical closure — 
and therefore the consentient lost 
to further and higher education— 
of colleges in which we cuu uu 
longer allocate teacher training 
places. 

Here— it seems to u\p — n lot of 
confusion has arisen by the loose - 
use of the word closure. It seems 
to have been assumed that all col- 
leges, wfiich cease to have teacher 
training places will he physically 
elosod. This is quire .simply not so. 
Wherever possible it is my aim that 
they will continue tu provide places 
for other forms of further and high- 
er education. And I have 110 ' doubt 
that nearly all the 30 colleges which 
will cease to be used for initial tea- 


cher 1 minim’ will cniiiiniie in make 
j iiinsi iinoIiiI Cdiiiriliiitioii in our 
c iluciii ifiiml needs in iiviilt;i] and 
rlic needs uf furrlier .mil higher 
education in piiriicular. Auv "liter 
cmirse would lie frilly indeed. 

The end product of all this seems 
likely 10 lie some % 10 H)U institu- 
tions engaged in initial toucher 
training with an average of some 
GOD toucher training places for 
initial and in service training over 
■ lie country hs a whole. Most poly- 
technics will he engaged in icachcr 
educaiiun und there will he a num- 
ber of coniparoble ins ti tut ions such 
hs (In Idsmi ill’s College in Lnnduii 
and rhe proposed Ruehnnipton 
Ffdorutirin which will be mainly or 
Milely engaged in (uglier education. 

Smite of the remainder will in 
addition have 11 major role in non- 
•idvuiiccd further education, and al- 
though I knniv dint there are some 
wlm feel that advanced and non- 
advanced work should he strictly 
segregated, the (iovvi mom do nnt 
share that view. 

The ( Hi vu ill nii'iu believes that 
ibis 1 'L-uig.uii/iiiion will creaLe . an 
iusrttiitiunal su-ticiure which is suf- 
ficieinly flexible 10 enable us in the 
years ahead lu provide the very 
ninny different type?, of courses and 
forms of educational provision we 
shall have in develop to meet both 
■the needs uf individuals mid the 
needs uf the community us a whole. 

One .oilier development which 
nlsn provides for greater flexibility 
which I uni particularly interested 
in is the Diploma of Higher Educa- 
tion. When it was originally pro- 
posed in the 1972 While Paper it 
could hardly he said rhat it. was 
greeted with uniyersinl enthusiasm. 

1 believe that attitudes h'uve 
changed a lot since then and I 
expect to see increasing recognition 
of its potential sip pen] to students 
us 11 two year qualification offering'* 
greater variety and flexibility limn 
they have enjoyed hitherto. 

Of course, it will need lime in 
establish itself— any new qualifier , 
lion must do Hilii— but it has made 
an encouraging start in 1974, die 
Government has helped by provid- 
ing for mandatory awards under die - 
1975 Education Act and there are 
good prospects for 1975. 

My chief regret is that for the 
time beiug-at least it will be offered 
entirely or almost entirely in the 
polytechnics and -colleges in . the 
further education system. With ■re- 


cruiiniviii in universities tailing 
below expectations the introduction 
of a JJipHK in the universities may 
lie worth serious consideration, and 
I hope Lite universities will do their 
best to provide appropriate admis- 
sions in tile university sector for 
those who have completed their 
l)ip IIE’s in the 11011 -university sec- 
tor, and by appropriate here I mean 
giving full recognition in their own 
course requirements to what a 
DipHE holder has already achieved. 

I come to the Robbins principle 
of providing enough higher educa- 
tion places for all students qualified 
and willing to take them up. Now- 
on present planning, we esdmate, as 
is well known, that will mean about 
ri-fn.CKKJ places in higher education 
by 1981. And we were also envisag- 
ing i liar these would be split very 
1 mighly Imlf and half between rhe 
universities and the rest. 

Rut is that likely to he the most 
economical way of providing for 
this expansion ? Given the spare 
capacity and the possibility of a 
mure efficient use of space in sonta 
of uur universities, should they per- 
haps Lake a greater proportion of 
the projected expansion ? Or, from 
all points of view, will ir be cheaper 
ctiiil more efficient to concentrate 
the hulk of this expansion in the 
polytechnics. 

There are, perhaps, even more 
fit ndiimen cnl questions we Imvc to 
focus on here. Just suppose that 
further economics in educational 
expenditure- mean that looking to 
1981 it is no longer realistic to 
think of providing 640,000 places 
at current .standards ? 

There are a whole scries of issues 
dial have to be faced here — all 
linked with how far we ure pre- 
pared to modify present standards 
in the interests of expansion. For 
example, if we were to aim at a 
student /teacher ration of 8.7 : 1 in 
atlvnnccd FE instead of the present 
figure of about 7.0 : 1 we should 
he saving some £3)m 111 1977/78' 
und over £Sm ju 1979/80. If we 
had^ swings of- that kind;; on re- 
current expenditure there Would be 
scope for some increases In capital 
expenditure. , 

We can then put this question 
the other way round • and * ask 
whether there is any scope for 
savings on capital -expenditure 
which might be ? transferred to- 
recurrent purposes. What* I JiftVf. 
(n mind is; the possibility -of using 
existing -. accommodation , - more 


effectively in older in reduce the 
need for new places- It is tint 
necessary to go ns far as u four- 
term year, a six-term year or any- 
thing as revolutionary as that to 
-achieve very useful savings. 

There are now roughly 200,000 
students in the nnn-tmivcrsily sector 
of higher education in Great Britain. 
If it were possible hy, for example, 
tighter timetabling in increase the 
effective use of the accommodation 
by 1 per cent we could save some 
2,000 places at a capital cost of £5m 
or more. Uver a period nf years if 
the figure was 2 per cent wc could 
save 4,000 places tit a capital cost 
of some ElOm and if it was 5 per 
rein we would save some 10,000 
places at a cost uf some £25m. 

Then there are important ques- 
tions about student, residence. 
Should we given it priority over 
nther items; or .should we go all 
nut to encourage students to live at 
home ? Enormous problems here. 
But if w$ have tu choose between 
admitting more students in further 
and higher education or providing 
more residential accommodation for 
a smaller number, what decision 
should we make? 

VYe also have to face up to basic 
questions about the balance between 
teaching and research. At present 
something like 10 ro 15 per cent of 
our expenditure on polytechnics 
goes into research {including the 
research time nf polytechnic tea- 
chers) und, at present some tiling 
under* 5 per cent of students in our 
polytechnics ure doing post- 
graduate research. Many would 
wish to do more; and 1 accept the 
reasoned statement by- the CNAA 
un this subject. But financiul re- 


Just ns we have g„ t t0 be 
more etticicMil 111 industry 5Q 
have in education. This must invoht 
a shut in the current student/iei 
cher ratio, for it is in this area that 
the enormous expense of hieJ, e r 
education in the United Kingd ora 
lies. It follows that the averaa 
amount of teaching done by a for 
tucer must rise. 1 understand that 


strictions will not allow any mas- 
sive expansion, and I would hope 
that tills will prove a spur to tne 


search for more applied or com- 
missioned research, which the poly- 
technics, with their traditional links 
with industry and commerce, are 
in a good positon to develop. This, 
rather than the pursuit of “ pure ” 

, iz<woni'ch,- for*, its- .own sakbr is I am.- 
sure the ’way ahead now, ds it was 
whan -the subject was first dealt 
with in Administrative Memoran- 
dum 8 of 1967. 

In essence part of what I've been 


saying about priorities is that in 
achieving our targets higher and 
further education Has got -to consi- 


der its. .unit Cost problems, just as 
-have nther. area* of our national. 

Ufa. 


and I shall look forward to .studying f 
their report on training for M £ 
time FE teachers when it comes to a 
ministers. * “ 

These, then, are some of the prio- 
rity problems which we are having , 
to face in mir review. And, in rat # 
view the rinlit decisions can be t 
taken only against a more positive r 
upiirnnch in manpower planning. In i 
saying this I go hack to my theme , 
ol “ worse to come ”. Since the l 
“worse to come" is the product of « 
our failure over many years m 
grapple successfully as a nation with F 
uur economic problems, it is even | 
more impurtam now to review b 

afresh whether our educational S 

system is producing the people the k 
country really needs to get us out » 
of our economic difficulties. I 
, And since I first started develop- p 
mg, publicly this theme of more # 
positive manpower planning as a j- 
basic ingredient in determinini s 

our future educational provision 1 . 
am very glad that what I have said 
has roused considerable interest ! 
from industry. I would welcome j 
hearing a great deal more on this J 
from the bojh the public and pri- [ 
vate sectors of industry. f 

In all this relevance must be our i 
guiding principle. Although 1 know t 
many educationists will disagree f 
with the principle, they are surely - 
going to find ft very difficult in- > 
deed to argue for irrelevance. And > 
in what L have been sayiug 011 litis ; 
recently I find I am echoing one of t 
the points made in the recent « 
OECD's review • nf educational j 
development strategies in England I 
and Wales when it suggests there } 
should be a greater cptpkasls on ; 
what it calls a "rational” eslinu- \ 
tion of social demand or of long- j 
term -projections for highly quali- 
fied personnel lu the State, the ( 
economy and society. 

The - above • is. gn extract from ■ rhe » 
-speech, j 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.5.75 


WJLLTAM TAYLOR explains how universities set about validating degree proposals from their colleges 


Approaches differ but standards are the same 


While there have always been 
plenty of university men skilled in 
the arc of invoking academic stand- 
ards for purposes of both defence 
and attack, oilier people seem to 
be catching on fust. 

When the White Paper was pub- 
lished in 1972, and it was agreed 
that universities should continue to 
validate courses in colleges of edu- 
cation, fears were expressed that 
universities were likely to 'impose 
inappropriately demanding stand- 
ards in appraising coliego propo- 
sals. 

Now there is talk time uuiver- 


which with 29 colleges of education 
in its Institute of Education, faced 


a major task of reorganization 
after the publication of the White 
Paper. 


It did not take the university 
very Inng to decide that it was 
willing in principle to validate 
ordinary und -honours BEd degrees, 
degrees in other subjects and the 
Diplonid of Higher Education in 
the medibcr colleges of the Insti- 
tute of Education, 


It was agreed that programmes 
for such awards would he con- 
structed on a course unit basis, 
rather similar to that already in 
existence in schuols of the univer- 
sity, and ill at degree courses in the 
colleges would be in combinations 
of two or more subjects. Colleges ' 
were invited to submit detailed 
proposals of what they would like 
to teach within this structure. 

The resulting documents were not 
dissimilar to those that might be 
provided for the CNAA. Between 
them, the 23 colleges that pre- 
sented submissions wanted, appro- 
val far something in excess ot 600 
degrees and diploma programmes. 
The administrative staff of the In- 
stitute and the university found 
themselves faced with outlines for 
bcLweuii 7,000 and 8,000 coarse 
units, each very roughly equivalent 
to a term’s work for an average stu- 
dent. 


shies are approving programmes in 
colleges that -would not have stood 
u chance with the Council for 
National Academic Awards. People 
who should know better are repeat- 
ing 'remarks of college staff dis- 
appointed hy CNAA rejection or 
criticism to the effect that they 
would have been ail right if they 
had stayed 'with the university. 
Such statements inevitably attract 
attention. Why are they being 
made at this time ? 


Part of the answer may arise 
from a confusion of the principles 
on which the CNAA and the univer- 
sities work in approaching the pro- 
blem of validation. On the face of 


it, they are, after all, very different 
kinds of organizations. The council 




is explicitly a validating body, not 
a teaching institution. 


CNAA visitation groups are put 
together oji an ad hoc basis for 
particular purposes. Submissions 
from the colleges must usually be 
treated ab initio. Previous know- 


ledge of the work of the staff on 
the part of -officers of the council 
qr tne members of the visitation 
team cannot be assumed. As each 
submission is treated as arising 


There was thus no question of 
the university seeking to lmposo 
standard courses on individual col- 
leges, often criticized as one of rhe 
features of university validation. 

A good deal of to-lng and fro-ing 
took place between colleges, aca- 
demic representatives, the officers 
and members of the various insti : 
tute committees that bring together 

a. 1 — 2.. Jiff.... - . CG-.._ 


teachers in different. subjects ffom 
the various member colleges, and 


from tbe work of a single academic 
unit, and as die council has shown 
itself uuwllling to consider propo- 
sals until the institutional future of 
the college concerned Is settled, 
there are few opportunities to sug- 
gest academic collaboration wim 
other institutions as a way of over- 


coming weaknesses in staffing and 
facilities 


officers of the institute and univer- 
sity, resulting in proposals being 
modified for discussion in bodies 
composed of representatives of the 
university boards of studies and 
the colleges, kiiuwn as Joint In- 
terim Committees. 

It soon became apparent that 
there was a great deal of overlap 
between course unit proposals from 


Science. More than 300 ordinary 
und honours BEd proposals have 
been reduced by about a third. 
Rationalization and agreement 
between college representatives has 
produced .an even more striking 
fall in tho number of _ separate 
course unit proposals, in some 
cases from several hundred to a 
mere 30 or so. All the stu- 
dents admitted .to these courses 
will have achieved advanced level 
passes in subjects from the 
• approved London University list 
(not just any two A levels) and 111 
some cases will hnve to fulfil speci- 


fic course requirements. In agree- 
ing to the visitors’ recommend- 
ations; the university has stipulated 


University praptide 


different colleges. In many cases It 
was possible drastically to reduce 


Yet because of the complicities 
of many of the schemes that it is 
being asked to validate in tbe col- 
lege sector, the council has found 
it necessary to modify its custom- 
ary pattern of approval to provide 
for annual monitoring and the 
maintenance of contact between 
the college and some of the aca- 
demic members of the original 


the number of separate submis- 
sions with the full agreement of 
the* college teachers concerned. 
During 19/4, most of the university 
boards of studies undertook a 


systematic programme of visits to 
each of the colleges making propo- 
sals In their subjects. 

In the case of Interdisciplinary 
programmes, and those involving 
subjects not taught within schools 


visitation team. It hu also proved 
necessary in some cases for the 
validation procedure to be broken 
down into stages. Involving a series, 
of discussions with colleges rather 


of the university, ad hoc arrange- 
ments were made .involving several 
boards. The visiting teams talked 
to college ataffs about their propo- 
sals. looked at teaching ’ resources 
and physical facilities, took into 
account institutional changes that 
might be in the offing, and finally 
expressed a judgment as to which 
colleges might be able to teach 
students for which courses in their 
respective subject fields. 

In the meantime, die -institute 
and the university were in process 
of setting up joint machinery for 
die control or teaching and examln- 


tban the single hkerdse that hae 
been normal- in qther fields of 
sttidty. In. all this the council’s pro- 


cedures are coming closer to the 
pattern that is characteristic of 
university validation. 

University practices have taken 
Account' of the fact that in most 
cues there is a long-standing rela- , 
donshlp between the college atad 
the university-T-not . .- Just: with’, 
officers and -acadediic ptaffof tpe 
..school of .educatjoh, hut jpljb as a 
consequence of certificate exarttm- 
. .ing and thd 1 ' work connected with 
.patting -uo thfr f old-style” BEd. 

with staff fropt a large number of 
:> faculties and , departments other 
than education; tt .... . 

Thb. college staff., concerned with 
teaching a particular course are, 
• * represented bn relevant university 
boards aud committees and have an . 


atfous, the university has stipulated 
that a further review of college 
resources must be made In the 
autumn of 1977 to monitor the 
maintenance, of appropriate stand) 
ards in teaching for the new struck 
turq of awards. 

As colleges are able to improve 
their facilities, as staffing settles 
down following the current period 
of institutional uncertainty, as 
experience Is gained with the suc- 
cess or otherwise of recruiting stu- 
dents, and as examination results 
begin to. come in, so modifications 
can be expected in the pattern of : 
courses offered. ' 

Some may be withdrawal, new 
combinations of subjects may be 
introduced, agreement may be 

given to colleges offering pro- 
grammes that have so far failed to 
achieve approval. All this is likely 
to be tftp result of the continuous 
process of informal meetings and 
consultadbn, committee work, indi- 
vidual and team visitations and col- 
laborative, participatory discussion 
that is characteristic, of the univer- 
sity approach to validation. 


members of institute bodies con- 
cerned with teacher supply and 
institutional developments, bellevo 
that *we have not moved fast 
enough, that tlic new structure of 
awards docs not provide sufficient 
scope for college-originated inuov- | 
ation nnd that entry requirements 
are likely to be too strict. 

Some members of university 
boards of studies and committees, 
culled upon to give up a great deal 
of time and attention to matters 
outside their normal teaching and 
research responsibilities, feel that 
the whole business has been under- 
taken with too great haste, and ore 
not altogether happy about the aca- 
demic rationale for some of the 
new course proposals. 

‘ The tension between .these points 
of view provides some of the 
energy that lias already permitted 
a great deal of progress to be made 
in implementing a new pattern of 
awards in .the colleges and the new 
post-secondary Institutions that 
■wish to remain with the university 
for purposes of validation. 


John Moitru was u student of - 
engineering at Harris College, Pres- 
ton (tiiiw Presto ii Polytechnic i, aged 
24, nuimcd with two daughters 
aged i It roe and utio. Malcolm Shine 
was an economics student at Shef- 
field University, single, and sinning 
u flat with three other students, i 
Both Moore anti Shinu found tliffi- [ 
cully in suppoiting themselves < 
during the vacation and claimed sup- j 
plumcnuiry benefit. Doth cases are • 
fiinuli*.ii* to anyone dealing with stu- : 
dents and hutli hove recently been 
considered by the Court of Appeal. 

Moore was awarded a grant by - 
his f.e.a. for his last your in the 
college. This grunt was for the full 
academic year which ended on 
August i 1st, though the end of the • 
summer term came on June HOtii. . 
By the end of June Moore had spent 
all his grant (altogether it amounted 
to £840) but was unable to obtain ; 
employment, though he registered ; 
for work with tiie Department of 
Employment. The Supplementary 
Benefits CuimnUsimi u ward eel him 

only £4.10 u week because they took 
into account his resources, including . 
that port inn of his grant which was' 
supposed tu cover tho vacation 1 
period. The fact that Moore had no 
resources because lie had spent the 
money was disregarded. Moore 
appealed to the Sheffield Appeal 
tribunal and was given an additional 
exceptional needs payment of £3 but 
he was mill dissatisfied and went to 
[ the courts. 

i Shine qualified only for the 
I minimum educational grant of 
: £50. In assessing Shine’s require 
ments the Commission did not take 
into account the full amount of the 
3 gas nnd electricity payments for the 
flat where siilne lived, because 
t Shine only contributed a quarter oi 
9 those costs, and the bills were ir 
I fact paid by one of the 6 'ther stu 
! dents in tho flat. The reason giver 
* was that Shina was not a "house 
c holder ” and not therefore ehtitiec 
Y to the full householder's payment 
which included gas and electricity 


k vl (JU; |/U3E» VI YDIIUBblUIK 1 ‘ 

• .Such critEcistn-f-of- ‘which . .the. I The Sheffield tribunal approved this 

i l « 1 1 ..*4 I * L. CIbIma 10 MB -V* lall 


CNAA has also had Its share — and 
the discussion to which it gives 
rise Is healthy and to be welcomed. 
Differences between the style 


and. procedures of university and 
CNAA -validation provlds no basis 


for judgments about . standards, 
least of : all for . generalizations 
about what twenty or so different 
universities are doing in relation to 
the work of a large number of 
CNAA committees and panels. 
Where Jb the evidence, in the form 
of courses ' -turned down by one 
validating body, (hen submitted In 
unchanged form to another and 
approved? As far as I etn aware 


even though Shhie was a joint tell 
ant with the other students, becqu« 
otherwise all four students would ii 
theory 'have to be given the ful 
householder's allowance as if rbs 
ponslble for the whole. 

• The' Court of 'Appeal thought tho 
the PrestQU tribunal^ was correct n 


ing for the new awards. Joint Sub- 
ject committees, were established as 
heirs to the Joint Interim Commit 
tees, on a basis orf half and naif 
college and university board of stu- 
dies nominees, and with every col- 
lege represented that proposed to 
teach a particular subject within 
the new structure of awards, . 

Above thfe JSCs were placed 
joint committees fot,. degrees— BEd, 
BA, BSc, and the proposed new 
Bachelor of Humanities— to 


Criticism 


„ere Is none, merely a. quantity oi 
jmpresslons and prejudices. . 
-Those who regretted the oppor- 


(The validation process Is necea^ 
sarilyi somewhat cbmpHcqjqd— more 
■so even than it may seem here, 
given the need to provide for many 
subjects and course combinations 
that are not at present taught 
. within the university— but these 
details do perhaps .show that, a real 
. attempt, has been -made .to reconcile 
a number of desiderata — the free- 
dom of college teachers to make 


tunity that the White Paper gave 
for tne continuation of university 


validation, and-^vho would -Bfcq to 
see* university Influence withdrawn 
from - Institutions in the so-called 
public sector, never miss a -chance 


to make binary wpr. There are no 
doubt so die polytechnic people wlui 
do not like the competition. Some 


are perhaps worried that If a uni-, 
versity shows willing to validate 


opportunity to participate -in d**- 
dusslotis about teaching and. exam- 
ining op a -continuing basis, v. 

They al $6 • ■. have access to 
members of academic staff when* , 
ever they wgnt advice or help in 
connexion . with aspects of the 


approve programmes made up of 
course, combinations.* The .whole 


Work, or wish to talk . about t^e 
desirability or feasibility of a 


modification', or '. extension . of an 
approved, pr'ograihmh^ As a number 
of instlttitionally separate colleges 
oE the same academic 


■'era members oE th? same academic 
arid teaching orgauizOUojf. it is rel- 
advely simple to; ‘.organize col- 
laboration to overcome staffing and 
. resource 'deficiencies, to arrange 
• shared; teaching ahd on. occasion to, 
draw , upon university teadiers for 1 
■VJielp iii particular courses. *, . ! . 

A1J* > this/, can* ' be- [illustrated by 
■ •raferoftetf-.liot • Lond on: Univer 


thing .was topped off by a joint 
committee of the university 
academic council and the institute, 
again composed on a fifty-fifty 
basis, reporting to the academic 
council and * the institute council, 
respectively. . *■ . r :•■*■* 

As a result of die \ visitors’.*, 
repprts, and 'a great deal of valu- 
able but time-consuming informal, 
consultation: between all. those con- 
cerned/ the . tihmbef of degree and 
diploma submissions .nt .. present. ■ 
under considetation by! ' the. joint 
committees . and boarfjs Of .1 Studies, 
has been reduced from oyer 600, to 
.*. well tinder 400. . ,i ; i. 

•* : Tho sharpest deduction in degree 
;«UbnrisSiohS.h«s:bebb tM tho.BSchq ; 


vant, the Importance; of tne suujept 
boards haying adequate control 
over teaching , and , examining for 
wiileh they are responsible to tha 
university, the need for maximum 
participation; b#. those? who, actually 
do the- wofk in the. colleges,- thp 


— _ , 

Certain courses in smaller institu- 
dons~*-and It is dirficult to . argue 
that sbe, and quality arq - invariably 
related to onb another — this might 
complicate 1 .the ' 1 . settlement of 
institutional futures. 1 


Standards are' important. Neither 
universities nor CNAA need reroind- 


bnpartaWCe for teacher recruitment 
in the London area of inluaung as 
many new aud attractive courses as 
possible , for . 1975 and 1976, the 


, maintenance .Of >ppropriate aca- 
.dfemc : 1 and; professiouaj standards 


Ing of tha fact; But In the present 
context, the argute m about stan- 
dards is really; an argument about 
power ' and .'control. Those who 
bOUeVe In thp merits of institution- 
al and /academic pluralism, ftnd in 


In both oOursbS and programmes, 
and rite Sinpdrtanco of;, teachers 
being -educated and trained along- 
side other i students pursuing 
courses of higher education. ‘ ; 

- Inevitably, h complicated;. process 
t ol change pr^duces cclticism^Some 


the contribution that universities 
have . to 1 make to* the dcveicpmont 


pf a varied batterii oF post-secorid- 
ary brovisloti; ' must retognire that 
a concerri fdr standards fan be put 
' co pioro t^ianiprid use- ; 



Dr Tailor is. director of the Insti- . , ... 

iitte of gducatiem, London Univen j Afi occflsmnaf senes -on 
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Angela Stent visits the experimental campus of Hampshire College 


c Iconodasm 

m a ruiraS 


i»si» « m 


The cur rent ituuomic cliiiMte in tin? 
Ilnitcil Stairs v.imM loudly .seem 
auspicious for iltv success uf a 
small, new, experimental liberal arts 
college dedicated to education i n no- 
vation where almost nny thing goes. 
Yet Hampshire College.- is defy jug 
tile national trend and flnurlslijiig 
while oilier lullej’cs are cm i iiij; 
hack. 

Opened in 1970, Ikliupsltiio 
graduated Us first class last year 
and recently received full accrcth- 
t.uiuit ; and although controversies 
over its merits persist, it has main- 
tained its commit mem in un un- 
structured, radical fur in nf educe 
l inti, where students can even select 
their peers to exuniiite them. 

Hampshire College is the out- 
growth of " the New College Plan ", 
u concept prop used in l'Jf\S hy a joint 
fuciihy cominiitee representing 
nciglihoaring Amherst College, 
Mount Holyoke, Smith and the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

The main idea behind Lite plan was 
tu create a fifth college in the Con- 
necticut River valley mid to uperute 
this institution primarily on the in- 
come from student charges, [it 19G5, 
an Amherst alumnus gift of $6m 
ntude this plan a reality. 

Hampshire officials claim that 
they only accept applicants who dis- 
play strung powers of self-discipline 
mid unusually independent motiva- 
tion. Half of the college's 1,320 
Mtufcnis lire female, about half are 
front private high sellouts, and most 
students come frinn the eastern .sea- 
board. 

There arc no academic depart- 
-meats or faculties buL.iustcad.L'pur 
schools : humanities and arts, lan- 
guage and communication, social 
science and natural science. There 
are mi grades, no class attendance 
requirements, few examinations and 
no regulations for the duration nf a 
BA which cun take anything from 
three to six years. 

The only formal requirement is 
that students must pass through 
three “ divisions " in order id qualify 
for tbe BA. Division I, basic studies, 
is designed to Introduce students to 
independent studies uud enables 
them, to lake whatever courses they 
choose, providing they pass four 
eliminations — one in each of the 
schools— before they advance. Stud- 
eiti? design tliclr own examinations 
and face can have other students 
as $heir examiners. 

' At the next level, division IT. stud- 



Think-tank goes part-time 

in survival struggle 



If 111 












Hampshire ; “ where almost anything goes ”, 


enis develop a concentration in one 
field, for which they must pass one 
examination. And in .. advanced 
studies, students complete an inde-. 
pendent study project which often 
involves field work and is designed 
to incorporate .some 'service to the 
college. 

.. ^he : ■; Hampshire curriculum 
PJ e ?,. ,(s fnconoclusm with the 
Idyllic' rural, atmosphere of the 
etegaftt ^SsQ-acre cutnpus. The 
scnool of arts aqd .the humanities 
announce* in. the course catalogue 
fhat “there Is something likq- a 


Cnpcrnicaii Revolution going on 
here — knowledge is treated as a 
perspective un the whole pheno- 
menon of man Course offerings 
range from “ Anxiety mid other con- 
straints against sanity in group 
life 11 tu “ A re vu I til Jon nry sequence 
of three elementary physics 
courses ” and a mathematics course 
“for students wishing to formalize 
a commitment: to mathematical 

activity 

However, Hampshire's most 
prized school Is tliut of language 
and communication. There is little 
languages reaching per sc — only 
French and Spanish — but the school 
" Is an experintont which brings 
together the disciplines that study 
die forms nhcl nature of symbolic 
activity". 

Courses in the school include 
ones on television production and 
on verbal mid non-verbal dimensions 
oF communication, and if students 
yearn for more traditional learn- 
ing they are encouraged to take 
courses at nny of the four other 
Colleges within a seven-mi lo radius. 

' American • gradual a and profes- 
sional schools rel/ heavily on 
grades and test sco' cs in their ad- 
missions process. They also rely 
on conventional examinations, and. 
thus Hampshire -students Appear to 
be at a disadvantage in post- 
graduate study. <;■ 

Since the first claSs graduated last 
summer, it Is tod early to say how- 
the graduates are faring. Of the 
46 students (out of a total of 139) 
In the 1974 class who applied to 
graduate and professional schools, 
38 were accepted. 

Hampshire's facility are more viil- 
. nerable thou at mher colleges be- 
cau.se uf the apodal . system of 


r school applications show 
-ever decline 


Applications ' lo’< law schools are 
(Imwii . thijr. year/ for the first lime 
In tho. mommy n f the schools' 
admissions officers. . • 

• The declfho jis’ only qltout *2 per 
toht Nut law school admissrohs «ffb : 
cers generally agree that it . signals : 
an end. to the recent boo mi n legal 
education. , ; . ' , • • 

As nf April 30, . 101,016 applicant-; 
Inad filed with die Law School Data 
Assembly Service, .a cenirnl clear- 
ing-house rill*. by the Bducutionul 
Testing ScrvicC. Last year at tbfrt; 
time, the service had, 103,423 &ppli« 
cants.' . •• . 

The decline is also reflected: iti 
rite numbers' taking the Law School 
Admissions Test. Last year at this 


99,937 times, compared with 98,181 
this year. 

Among the . law., schools, rjtc 
pattern is by ..no. means, universal. 
Tile . largest dochtto ■ appears to bo 
at Harvard, Where applications are 
dotvtr, front 7,000 fast year to. about 
G,QO0 this year. 

Thia unjisually large drop -may 
be duq partially tq a recent increase 
in the application .Tea from $25 to 
$31). Must low schools' charge from 

sin tn szo: '•■■ ■■.; - . '■ 

By contrast, applications to medi- 
cal schools lira up, although' not 
as- much 'as in some recent years. 
Approximately! - 43,000 applicants 
novo, registered with the natldrtal 
clearing-hbiise run by the Associa- 
tion of Attierit&i Medical Colleges, 


evaluation. There is no system of 
tenure, but the professors are 
awarded four tu seven-year renew- 
able contracts. Undergraduates 
write evaluations of each of their 
professors and piay nu important 
part in determining which ronclicrs 
have their contracts renewed. 

Some faculty are disenchanted 
One member, frustrated at having 
to be available to students at all 
times, complained that " too many 
of these students were born with 
a silver spoon In tliclr mouths. They 
expect adults to he at their heck and 
call 

This points to a larger problem 
which Hampshire lias been facing 
over the past two years— the charge 
that it is too “elitist”. In effect, 
thw meaps that' few students from 
lower-income, families can come to 
the collage becausq of its pro- 
hibitively high fees ($3,623 for 
tuitlotr plus $1,500 for room and 
board). 

Although the college had Initially 
Intended to increase its scholarship 
aid, the current financial pinch has 
affected ■ it particularly hard, be- 
cause it has a sat all endowment and 
no sluninl. 

While Hampshire struggles to sur- 
vive the economic crisis, some' edu- 
cation experts charge that its innn- 
varive approach has not yet evolved 
a viable? educational system. Others 
daiin that' it has already lo$t sonic 
of its Initial d/ofi'andis becoming 
too traditional. 1 . .7 

Tha drop-out rate runs to around 
f? per cent, although (hero are many 
transfers, and some dropouts re- 
turn;, and many students admit that 
[«? ° rl| er four colleges wore not 

Kent parents 
accuse governor 

parents of the four Kent State 
University students : Hilled ' by , Ohio 
National Guardsmtan during an anti- 
war- demonsiruriiuL in May, 197Q 
hove brought Ohio's Governor, Mr 
James Rhodes, and 52 members til 
die National Suard/ to trial i n 
Cleveland. '• . ;■ • 

TV civil case follows th e criml- 

"?* E ec £ ti0 ^ flvc - months ago 
■ ,Rht Guardsmen, ■ who were 
fnutid pot guilty, 'of shoo ting the 
students with indent to kill. 8 

The parents accuse Mr Rhodes of 
acting outside his i. jurisdiction ns 
G?.S£ n w wr W n B National 

They ciaim that his actions' were 
otivnted, intended to 

order 

2 inembers df-tlio National G„i?d 


Mr Malcolm Moos lias resigned as 
president uf the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions 
and Mr Robert Hutchins has again 
assumed the .post in a reorganiza- 
tion aimed ut coping with the 
centres' financial problems (THUS, 
April 25). 

The centre, established 16 years 
ago as a community uf full-time 
resident scholars, has been divided 
into two projects for pnrl-liine, non- 
resident academics. They will he 
located at Santa Barbara, Cali for n in, 
and in Chicago. 

Mr Hutchins, 76, will guide the 
Santa Barbara group, while Mr 
Ralph Tyler, an educational con- 
sultant who lias been luniied vice- 
president, will direct the new 
Chicago group. 

The Center Magazine, Center 
Report and other publications, ns 
well as the organization's member- 
ship operations, will remain ill 
Santa Barbara. 

" We plan, to experiment for at 
least two years with largely part- 
time scholars instead of full-time 
scholars in residence ”, said Mr 
Hutchins. 

Although the centre will have no 
formal affiliation with tlie Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “ at first most of 
the part-time scholars will he from 
there”, he said. . 

Mr Hutchins was president ef the 
University of Chicago from 1929 to 
1945. 

According to Mr Hutchins, bntli 
groups will use the method of 
scholarly exploration established at 
the Santa Barbara centre. “ We will 
deal with the same subjects in the 
same way through participating In 
dialogue and publication ”, he said 

The centre has long held several 
dialogue meetings each week during 
which resident scholars and visiting 
experts discuss n specified topic. 
The discussions are taped and often 
serve as the basis for articles For 
l.b a ■ Center Magazine, ■' 

The change to a part-time 
arrangement eliminated a resident 
scholars' programme reported in bo 
costing the centre more than Sim 
a year. 

The only fellow asked tn remain 
in Santa Barbara was Alex C-oinfort, 


who luul committed id per cent 0 f 
ihc income from his Ite.st-seller, 7*he 
juti of Sex, tn tile centre. 

However, Mr Comfort opposes tha 
reorganization and Inis demanded 
that the centre return io him tbe 
$93,000 in royalties it lias already 
received. 

Mr Comfort said he would sue If 
the money was not returned. 

Mr Mous, president nf tlie Univer- 
sity nf Minnesota until his appoint- 
ment in June, 1974, confirmed last 
month that the centre had boon 



Alex Comfort : no joy at Snittt 
Barbara. 

losing about $85,000 n month In 
spite of staff und budget cuts. 

The deficit for the six months 
ending last December 31 was 
reported to be more than $500,000. 

Among the senior fellows released 
os a result of the change were Eliza- 
beth Mann Borgesc, author-daughter 
of Thomas Mann nnd a specialist 
in international relations ; Harvey 
Wheeler, a political scientist and 
co-author of the mivcl,- Fail-Safe', 
Lord Ritchio-Caldur ; Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, an economist who was a 
member of President Pranklln D. 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust”; and 
John Wilkinson, a physicist, mathe- 
matician and pltilnsonhen— Chron- 
icle of Higher Education. 


Science PhDs face bleak job 
outlook by 1983 


from Prances Hill 

NEW YORK 
There will be a surplus of scien- 
tists and engineers with PhD 
degrees 1 hy 1985, ■ according to a 
report from the Natioiml Science 
Foundation. Between 375,000 und 
400,000 science and engineering 
doctorates will he -'competing for 
about 295,000 jobs In ■ science and 
engineering fields. 

Due to decreases in student enrol- 
meot. in science and engineer ing 
courses : In universities— a result of 
the', falling birth rate, and a pro- 


-jected swing away from science ns 
a career .choice — fewer, scientists 
and engineers will be employed In 
institutions of higher education by 
1985, says the report. 

About one third of the science nnd 
engineering doctorate labour force 
may be employe^ neither In higher 
education nor In non-ncftdcntjc re- 
search and development. Possibly 
Oyer, one.'fifth ,of the labour force 
may not be engaged in any science 
or .engineering activity in 1985, as 

in 9 ! ^72°^ ^ • e ^ s 1 - n Qne * leil th 

The results of thebe projections 
ate an additional manifestation of 
the -anticipated condition . Of " the 


. future labour market for nil college 
grudtiHtos in the nexl decade”, ine 
report says. 

it lias been projected that over 
15 million college graduates will W 
entering the labour force in lM 
seventies, with 6,8(10, 000 leaving »• 
Fur the mime period, it is projected 
that economic growth will generate 
fewer than 5,600,000 .professional 
julis, and replacements m these 
occupations will require 
6,400,000 gtadutuos. . . 

This leaves three million.. new 
college graduates entering other 
employment, ninny uf them W , nP n ‘ 


professional activities nr in positions 
similar to those filled by non* 
graduates lit: the past. „ ' . *. 
. The most drastic shift front 


ncadomic employment of science 
do ctb rates by 1985 will be b» Jg 
physical sciences and engineering! 
tlie report says, • :. ‘‘ • • 

• There will bio an increase in 
demic employment for ■dqctoi^Wff: 
the life sciences. But the 
of job openings for science 
torates outside Institutions or mgh 
education and in fields other' than 
science and engineering 
highest for doctorates in the sect® 
sciences and- lowest for those 
the life sciences. • . — 


Museums’ college connexion 


Nine per cent of the i^OO museums 
in .the country are governed by a 

college or a' unlvm-dn. 




H .7 ■Ti‘ l - 1 1118 Arts and t ie 
National Council of the Arts. 

Another 3Q per cbnt of the 

S u .r ™.°K*r Joint lirograintries 
'uluhllv ?n f aud r universities, 

SSkt Dei- -'■ ni 0f no 1 n ' credi ' 
-tS (e „»— tchotthe 

fo?m?NfmL l H“' ,i t ! ,at V, avo 


47 per cent offered work expcrlet! 
for credit. .An ««■ 

The survey also found that^ 3 f ; 

cent of the 1,800 museums cf u 

sldered research to be a ■ pn 1 ^”' 
or a “ major " activity. , 

Other findings fncluded; , v,. 
Since -1966, 36 per cant 
museums have been forced to 
facilities, services, or staffs becB““ 
r >f economic difficulties. . _ -,l n f 
Almost two-thii'ds of the 
museums came from private soibv® •• 
Women. in senior positions in W,. 
museums earned only $6,900 a .y|“ ' 
on average, compared to 
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France 

Universities get set to 
take in sports stars 


Republic of Ireland 

Women show 
scant career 


West Germany 


from George Morgan 

NICE 

A Bill advocating changes in physi- 
cal- education and sport in French 
schools and universities is to be 
presented to Parliament before the 
summer recess by . M Pierre 
Mazes ud, Minister fnr Youth and 
Sport. 

Among the measures covered by 
the proposed legislation are plans 
for u two-year university course in 

f ihysical education and sport lead- 
ng up to the DEUG, the Diplon \e 
d’Etudes Uni vers attire* Generates. 
The course will be offered from 
October this year by selected uni- 
versities throughout the country. 

Over the two-year period, the dip- 
loma will involve at least 1,200 
teaching hours of which one-third 
will be devoted to physical activities 
and sport. Modern languages will 
also be n compulsory feature of the 
course, 

Hie diploma will lu future be the 
basic entrance requirement at the 
Regional Institutes for Physical Edu- 
cation and Sport which train physi- 
cal education instructors for France's 
secondary schools. 

A key purpose of M. Mazeaud’s 
Bill Is to encourage more young 
French people to do more sport and 

tn hpln l ninimm T?wn rn-oV nnn. 
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to help improve - France's poor 
record, in . fhternntional , sporting 
events. 

At present, French education, and 
the universities in particular, are 
notorious for their almost total dis- 
regard for physical activities. The 
problem, in part at least, is financial 
and organizational. Tu the absence 
of student organizations comparable 
with British student unions, the 
onus for providing recreational 
facilities lies almost entirely with 
the Ministry for . Youth and Sports. 
Tlie ministry's expenditure, how- 
ever, Is small — only 1 per cent of 
the national budget. 

In Paris, each of. the city's 13 
universities receives an average 
8151)00 a year for sport. As a result, 
staff and facilities are In chronic- 
Ally short supply. 

Between them, France’s 73 uni- 
versities count only 400 physical 
education instructors to cater for 
the needs of 750; 000 students. 


Few universities have their own 
sports grounds. In Paris only one 
cap boast apy sporting facilities on 
the fcampud. Students from other 
establishments have to travel to far- 
flung stadiums in the suburbs. 

Recently built unitis d’enseigne- 
ment et tie recherche have all been 
equipped with sports facilities, 
although frequently they are no 
more than a swimming poo], a gym- 
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Rare athletic glory for France i 
Collette Besson beats Lillian Board 
in the Olympic 400m final In Mexico 
in 1968. 

nasiurn or a Eew tennis courts. New 
developments have been limited in 
size on account of the government’s 
decision to halve its capital grunt 
Ipaving rite local authority to' 
fiiiHiici.- the rest of the operation. 

M Mazeaud also hopes tu boost 
France's international sports record 
by eticuuraging top-flight athletes 
tii combine their sport with study in 
higher education. 

He has said he wishes to model 
the French university system as 
closely as possible on the American 
pattern while avoiding the problem 
of the professional athlete ' mas- 
querading as a student. 

At Cochin University Hospital 
Centre in Paris steps have already 
been taken in this direction. A 
sports and studies department has 
been set up in which athletes are 
encouraged to combine both activi- 
ties. Teaching programmes as well 
as lecture and examination time- 
tables have been drawn up to ajlow 
students every facility for training 
and competition. 


motivation 

front Peppy Barlow 

DUB1.TN 

A very low interns t in careers 
among women university sLutlenn 
is revealed in repnrts from the two 
Dublin universities. 
t A survey of undergraduates In 
Trinity College, which en com passed 
hII faculties except medicine nnd 
law, shows that while over 50 per 
cent of both men nnd women 
students express interest in ;i career 
In their first year, many more 
women ilian men change ihclr 
minds during the course — so that 
overall 75 per cent of all the men 
students view their course as niaitilv 
career oriented while onlv 43 per 
cent of the women see their studies 
In this way. 

This factor' is not directly dealt 
with in the University College 
Dublin survey, which was carried 
out among over*- 1,200 of the 1974 
college graduates hy the Careers 
Office. But it does show that 
women students predominate in the 
arts faculty, which carries tlio 
lowest employment opportunities. 
Only 10 per cent of arts graduates 
went directly into a job on g radii a 
dun. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the sample 
of women graduates had an arts 
degree and over GO per cent of 
these went into teaching. In con- 
trast, only 28 per cont of the male 
graduates were in arts— u figure 
which would be significantly lower 
If the survey had included the pro- 
fessional faculties of medicine, law, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine ana 
architecture. 

Tlie UCD report also notes that 
of the 658 jnale graduates who 
answered their survey, some 48.5 
per cent ehtcred into direct employ- 
? en l,« “ e l * ,e corresponding figure 
Eor 392 women graduates was only 
18.1 per cent. 

These figures are particularly 
disturbing m view of the fact rhnt 
the UCD report suggests that lack 
of career motivation goes with a 
general failure to make the most 


Staff give cold shoulder 
to vocational colleges 
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out of university experience. I - 

* We are still very concerned ”, Australia 
die report states, “that many stu- 1 * 
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by Giinther Kloss 
Teaching in West ' Get many's 
vocational schools appears to 
he Lite con iiiry’s least popu- 
lar kind of teaching career. 
Tlie shortage of teachers in this 
hruncli is chronic. In 1973 some 
48, OOP full-time und 81,500 purt- 
lime staff had tu teach 2,300.000 
pupils. The tcachor/pupil ratio 
improved only minimally between 
19/0 and 1973. from 35 to one to 
34 tn one, only a slight improve- 
ment over the 1960 ratio of 43 to 

(■He. 

When the Feduru Lion -States Com- 
mission fnr Educational Planning 
recently reviewed the development 
nf the German education system be- 
tween 1970 and 1973 it found that 
the pupil-teacher ratio in the part- 
time vocational schools, which in 
1973 were attended , by 1.G20.000 
pupils or 49 per cent of the 15 to 19 
year ago group, had actually deteri- 
orated since 1970. 

The commission’s recommendation 
to the Land governments is to ini- 
tiate some rapid net ion to reverse 
this trend. Tt suggests, for oxnmnle, 
that careers advisers might explain 
to pupils the special need for tea- 
chers in this hrnuch of the profes- 
sion, which stuTfs the three main 
types of vocational .school. 

These are the part-time vucHtionnl 
schools (Berufsschulen), which are 
attended compulsorily on a day- 
release basis by al] young Germans 
under the age of 18 who are not in 
full-time education, and which prn- 
vtde instruction in general os well 
as in specialized subjects related 
tn the trade the pupil is learning; 
the full-time vocational schools 
(Ucru/fefucfisrJiufeu),’ where just o vet- 
10 per cent of all pupils in voca- 
tional education receive over a 
period of one to throe years gePernl 
education as well as specialized 
training in, for example, home 
economic or commercial subjects or 
nursing or fine arts ; and . the Fach- 
scfiiilL'ii, the well- developed tertiary 
sector colleges fnr students with a 
completed vocational training and/ 


or profcssiiui.il experience, spueinlj*- 
irig in cour-.fi for Hgricultur&l occ i- 
potions, for u profession in industry, 
nr fnr careers in commerce, uurs- 
purL, catering or ad minist ration. 

’The recommendations of the cam- 
mission may _ indeed fall on Fertile 
ground .it ;i time when many univer- 
sity nnd college students who want 
to enter teaching have every reason 
to worry about their employment 
prospects. Several I.iindvr govern- 
ments haw already reduced recruit- 
ment ami it is probable that in the 
next few years many fully qualified 
teachers will be without jobs. 

• A recent survey Indicates that die 
number of .students following cour- 
ses which will qualify them for posts 
ni vocational schools is now rising 
dramatically. In the winter of 1974/ 
75 there were over 19,000 such stti: 
dents at universities and comprehen- 
sive universities, compared tn only 
10,000 in 1972/73. Formerly these 
students would hhvc trained specific- 
ally for one nf the three basic types 
of vocational school. • , 

Now, following the Ocm her, 1973, 
agreement between the Ministers of 
Education of the Lihnder ott the 
training, examinations und speci- 
fic qualifications needed fnr 
teaching in the vocational school 
sector. increasingly only one. 
typo of teacher is trained. Coursts 
arc mode up of three elements 
in the ratio uf one to two to 
noe_: theory of education ; a main 
subject which may be one of 13 dis- 
ciplines of the vocutionn! education 
sue tor (ranging from electric engin- 
eering to textile technology, design, 
public administration, domestic sci- 
ence, agriculture) or a subject not 
diroctly reluted to a profession 
and a subsidiary subject which may 
belong to either category. 

Teachers cither pass a first state 
examination or obtain a Diplom uni- 
versity degree. As is customary in 
Germany, a second phase of more 
practical teacher training follows, 
which is concluded by a second state 
examination. 


-No change for baccalaureat 


T£e Haby reform is to go ahead 
after all, though in modified form. 
Rumours that -President Giscard 
d’Estaing might insist on the aban- 
donment of the plans to reshape 
the schools because of nationwide 
criticisms were killed lost week 
when an inter-ministerial meeting 


, i 1009 ucituicu umu 

■originally foreseen, will be sub- 
mitted to- Parliament before the 
summer recess. , If passed,' “ the 

forcefn B i|7®* pec ^ ^ ictnne.JhitD 

Canada 


Surprisingly, the Bill omits al] 
mention of changes in the role of 
tlie baccalaureat, which at present 
guarantees a place at university to 
its holders. 

Tn his original plans M Haby had 
suggested grading the baccalaureat 
for. university entry purposes. 

Another omission is any refer- 
ence to teacher training, which also 
featured large previously, Philo- 
aophy'is to remain one of the major 
options in the -upper Utcde classes. 
Plans to bpgin compulsory schooling 
./at t five ipstead of . six b&ve; appar- 
ently been shelved. ’ 


Ontario denies ‘fee rise ’ ads 


from Israel Cinman , 

t ' OTTAWA. 

A prominent advertisement which 
appeared recently in three Toronto 
newspapers charging 1 Ontario’s 
premier William Davis with denying 
the province’s . children rl)e oppor- 
tunity for uulversity education, mSt 
with an offer of a written - promise 
v not to increase tuition fees for the 
coitiing academic year : -.from the 
premier and drptv. sharp and angrv 
criticism frdm } Jodies Aula, 


Ontario's - Minister of Colleges and 
Universities., '' . •; . J ~- . ,« 

titled Bill' ’ fcaVls doesh’t' wint 

Vnlll- rtlilW M ■ AA fn l.nlirwilh."' fl.h 


and Mail,' the TQrQhtd Star end p\e 
.Tar6nto Sut^ by" the 'University - of 
Toronto 'Students 1 . Adhilnistratlve 
Council: (S^C). accused Mr Davis 
.arid bis gbvfernm>nt. 6f jjlaiiiyng a 
massive increasfe. In tuition fees “to 1 


an arts .student and $2,500 for an 
engineering student per year”. 

. It also $aid thpt the Ontario. Stu- 
dent Assistance Programme would 
be converted to the “ Ontario Stu-' 
debt ‘ Debt .Programme " -through - 
guidelines -which would Change the 

{ 'resent loan-grant scheme to an all- . 
oan programme resulting in a 
$6,000 tn $25,000 loan (based on 9J 
per cent interest rates) which- the 
student would have to. repay after, 
-graduation: >• ; ; 

Following the appearance of tha 
advertisment, Mr Auld said, the cam- 
paign showed a'!“ flagrapt disregard 
fqc; the tfbth/VsmcB hii department 

Had Frozen tuition, fees : for three, 
years, qpd no. tuition fee increases 
,were;dOjitepipla(ed for the 1975-76 
'academic ;)/ear.' .. .. " ■: 

. The .'part of the .advertisement 
. charging the government with forc- 
ing students into heavy debt after 


dents drift through, their studies 
.without any. real thought or prepara- 
tion for future work. Their partici- 
pation in university life is small, 
their experience through vacation 
work is limited and overall their 
visions are restricted” 

Overall, the UCD report Indicates 
very little change in graduate era- 

f iloyment. There was a very- slight 
icrease over 1973 in the propor- 
tion still seeking employment by 
the end of 1974 but. It is noted, this 
is matched by a decrease in the 

E ro port ion taking the Higher 
iploma in Education which had a 
restricted intake of 500 in 1974. 
Some 81.1 per cent of the -1974 

g raduates indicated that they would 
e staying in Ireland, most probably 
for at least one further year — a 
figure which Is not significantly 
different to last year. s 

South Africa ■ . 

Swift Black 
control urged 

from Louis Hotz 

JOHANNESBURG 

Signs of despondency and restless- 
ness are evident at South: Africa’s 
Black apartheid universities and 
the time has come to 1 review the 
whole system: according to 1 Pro- 
fessor S. P. Jackson, chairman pf 
committee which has been investi- 
gating the Africanization of the Uni- 
versity of the' North et Turf loop. 

-Speaking at a graduation 'cere- 
mony for /Black students of tbe 
University of South Africa In Pre- 
toria, he said the feeling; - of dis- 
content was largely due to the slow 
pace of transfer to Black 1 control 
after more than a decade Df- " Bantii 
education”. 

Professor Jackson 1 urged that the 
appointment and promotion of Black 
lecturers at the Black institutions 
should- be speeded 'up. He advocated 
the . establishment of special' col- 
leges fyr gifted African students, 
well-equipped, and staffed vyith' the 
best avnflable. lecturers. 

At present, he said, only one in a 
thousand of the country's Black 
population was a full-time university 
stmlent, as compared with one in a 


New head for 
Canberra 






The Australian National Univer- 
sity's next vice-chancellor is to be 
Professor Donald Low, 47, director 
of the university's Research School 
of Pacific Studies nnd professor of 
history in tbe Institute of Advanced c.-t 
Studies. ' , . p’ 

Professor Low, who will be the ^ 
university's sixth vice-chancellor, 
succeeds Dr R, M. Williams who : 
returned to New Zealand in January * 
tu become chairman of the State f 
Services Commission. Professor 
Low's appointment is for five years. Professor Low. ' * 

Sweden . 

Research expenditure ‘ doubled 
in 60s’-Unesco 


by Mi ke’Ducken field - ■ 

Public expeiidliure on research and 
development more' than doubled in 
real terms during the 3960s, 
amounting to about 40 per cent of 
all such spending by 1971, according 
to calculations by the authors of a 
recent Unesco report, Scwnc? policy 
and the Organization of research in 
Sweden. ■ ■ 

They estimate .that national re- 
search expenditure totalled 2,836m 
Skr’ (£283pi) in 1971, of which all 
but about llQni Skr was for scienti- 
fic and technical- research; the 
smaller sum being spent bn human- 
istic and soda] research' 

The, national 1971 figures repre- 
sent a large ' increase on those -.for 
1969 and. a 57 per cent increase' on 
thosB far 1967k -'However, spending 
In the public Sector declined slightly 
mainly due ; to the reduction In* 
defence research expenditure which 
has slumped dramatically, since the 
early 1960s, .•* 1 - ! ' . 

- The .contraction ; In' the' public - sec- 
tor has been compensated im ' by. an 
even greuter increase - in private 
research spending, end. industry 
now accounts for 56 per cent of die 
national total. 

■ Tlie authors estimate that the. pri- 


plain recipients being the electrical 
industry, transportation and the 
engineering industry. 

The largest share of public 
spending on research went. to. higher 
education. This- sector - received 
560m Skr, while . government- 
. sponsored agencies' received 310m 
Skr . and private enterprise ■ 25Dra 
. Skr. 

It is .nbt usual for the universities' 
accounting systems to differentiate 
between money spent on -research 
and education, but a survey at ’ 
Uppsala University carried > out by : 
the Centre] Statistics Board dis- 
covered that the proportional spend- 
Ing betweon the two functions dif* . 
fared widely according to £aoulty r 

Research and . : development 
accounted for 13 per cent of 1 few; 
faculty spending, whereas, It 
1 nmoumed to 57 per cent, of thin far " 
the faculty of medlcino. 

Generalizing , from the^ Uppsala 
.findings tbe authors suggest that 
national university, pxppnoi lore om 
liberal arts,: theology, -levy atid socim! 
science research amounted fa 
slightly more, thao SOni Skr far Hip •/, 
year. 1971/72;. ' • ?' .... 

: This compares witli tlte.G26.ni Skr 
for. the seme, year spent onv^iert- 
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ATTT’s year of success 


End contract system for research 

from Mr Dave Sang that the contract system sin 

* •' t.,, a I'acooroh IK 



The past year 1ms been remarkably 
successful fur the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions. 
It persuoiled the HouuluOn Commit- 
tee to retain a unified set of salary 
sc uies for further education. teuchers 
despite the siren voices of tho De- 
partment of Education ami Science, 
polytechnic directors and others urg- 
ing the hiving off of the polytech- 
nics, After a decade of negotfatiun. 
it lias agreed a set of conditio us of 
service _ for further education tea- 
fliers with the Council of I.ncul L-du. 
CHiitm Authorities which is generous 
by any standard. Member ship hits 
grown mid a merger with (ho 
Association of Teachers in Colleges 
and Departments of Education 
seems to lie on the verge of comple- 
tion. 

The year w.is crowned lust week 
when the 'Minister for higher educa- 
tion addressed the ATT! conference 
mid recommended 11 shift in cnipliu- 
sis From advanced further educa- 
tion to the needs of the 16-plus m-e 
group. Members of the association 
showed they were not transfixed bv 
ins new Kliments mid reacted 
angrily to the nakedness of Ids warn- 
mgs about fui iber cuts hi educa- 
tional spending. 

For smell success ihr ATTI has 
to ihimk its extremely able officers 
and a general secretary who is an 
astute tactician. For nil the energy 
left ill Mr Driver's basso prof undo 

th« C %v!rr ,J -irt opl J y ,u retire U1,tj 
the Ail I will be fnrtiiiiate if he is 

succeeded by ns able a man. 

Another straml in the ATTi’s sue- 
cess i a ust also be die political 
«£“P h , n R r,,u P of Coiiiiiiiinisi.s 
' 1 0 5 ,0WI1 “ lu «*isi grasp nf 

political ommnunity Imth for riiem- 
seivw and for (lie ATTI. It is also 
a fascinating spectacle to view the 
battle within the association be- 
tweeu tho older guard and the 
younger members who adhere to 
wak and file move men r. 

On the face of it, the ATTI is a 
surprising body to have shown such 
unanimity on matters of policy. Its 
members range from teachers of 
nan-dressing and car maintenance 
J° J* se “ r $ l1 Physicists. They t;aach 
iu email local colleges and univer- 
sily-eiuulatiiig polytechnics. . 

atti s £ ita s V c t l *U*«*lty die 
a iii Has moved in recent years 
towards narrowing differentials be- 
tween the grading of levels of work 

2S.- be SSf* l, slSi* ,llw ? ap Afferent 

posts. The AT1I ret inns the pris- 
tine conception of the polytechnic 
US an integral part of further edu- 
cation, yet through Its work as a 
J**® °* Apartment 
and polytechnic directors have be- 
come inert with £30,000 a year 
planes and more. As a model of an' 
integrated' system of education, 
working to remove differences o£ 
reward based onjiotbing more than 

■ prestige, the ATTI is worth close 

attention. . - 

If Lord Crowther-Hunt’s " rheto- 
rJcal questions" are eventually 
translated into Government' policy, 
there will be a remarkable a lie£ 
nient of Government end ATTI aims, 
On day-rc lease add bolter provision. 
fij\ ogW between 1G 

*{. * B k TS > employmenr tho 

■ ®85-JJ¥ r fojafty. Staked Its; claim 

wi|h. ft breathtaking insouciance to* 
words the;; reports ■ by Komsiker* 
Heaton, ip .1962 and—! by a stroke 
P* . Crowther committee 

In 3959. The ATTf, along iirlth the 
Department of Employment, the 
Man power Services Commission and 


other miaswunononious manpower 
bodies bare been th-ero for some 
Dime. 

i \Y. he , ro t,ie . AT TI might be faulted 
Is likely to be its response to Lord 
Cromher-IIunt’s studied hi ms on 
manpower planning. Tlie ATTI is | 
u coalition of interests and. two 
major groups among its members 
wifi not welcome derailed Govern- 
ment planning of n umbers on speci- 
fic courses, It will be, as Mr Driver 
pointed out ut Inst week's confer- 
ence, some time before the estimates 
tossed around by Lord Crowrlier- 
-Hunt become definite projections. 
Furrhdr education Is sn under-re- 
searched area and there is u press- 
ing need for hettor Information on 
courses offered and student choices. 

Tho Rank and File movement in 
the ATTI is not strong in numbers 
but, like similar groups In other 
trade unions. It lias a strong Influ- 
ence oil policy and has declared Its 
opposition to closer cooperation 
wall local employers. How many 
other touchers will invite employers 
— -whorlier from nationalized Indus- 
tries or not — Into the planning of' 
their courses and into discussion on 
its forms of assessment ? 

Hoie is the nub of a problem 
which involves another major con- 
stellation In tho ATTI, tho teachers 
who favour teaching for its own 
sake, the liberal educators, who fear 
the taint of vocational training. Fur- 
ther education has its shar^of those. 
For them “ professional " considera- 
tions. whilo not pitched on the level 
of some polytechnic teachers and 
some local education officers, would 
be a bar to rhe kind of planning 
Lord Crowther-Hunt envisages. Can 
•h® *' whole mu n ’’—that dream of 
the, Jibural educator— have his edu- 
cation or training planned In this 


Sir,— Ninety-oight per cent of the 
scientific research in this university 
is financed by external grants from 
industry, Government and similar 
bodies. Almost always, these are 
grants lasting for one to three years. 
The research personnel employed 
on these projects, are generally 
hired for tho length of the contract, 
and then dismissed. 

It is time to Insist that this Hd 
hoc method of financing scientific 
research is not calculated to pro-- 
duce either good science or an 
assured supply of experienced 
researchers. 

We object to the contract system 
because the university can employ 
young people at the bottom of the 
scale of salaries, and then throw 
diem on the rubbish heap of the 
unemployed when they move up the 
scale. (A temporary lecturer In 
cancer research is the latest victim 
at Leeds.) This holds the axe of 
unemployment over Che heads of 
research workers and creates job 
Insecurity. Apart from die Bad 
social effects, this makes for bad 
research. Just rs an employee be- 
comes export in Ills Held, ho is 
given the push. This argument also 
applies to temporary lectureships— 
in future all teaching posts at Leods 
are to be temporary. 

We In ASTMS at Leeds believe 

Centres of excellence 

from Dr J. A. Simmons and Dr G. 
Holt 

Sir,— Although we have come to Pro- 
fessor Thody*s article (.TUBS, April 
25) somewhat late, our joy in dis- 
covering It is no way diminished.. 


specific way ? Lord Crowt her- Hunt’s 
dufi nitive reject Eon of the Robbins 
principle is both an opportunity and 
a real clinllengu to the ATTI. 

The middle ground of the ATTI 
seems to have, the resilience to 
respond to the challenge and take 
planning in Its stride. There remain 
major problems, however. The first 
will bo the ATTi’s position on die 
future of local government. Does i 
planning ” effectively, spell theeud ! 
a j£F al . cuntio1 of education ? The 
ATT! has always, been stronger 
nationally than in the activities of 
Its branches, as witness the decent 
negotiations trfrh CLEA. Further 
centralization could strengthen it 
further. 

The second major problem for 
tne officers and executive will be 
* I* e Government's effort to innovate 
j " “L, a declining provision for 
education. Lord Crowther-Hunfs 
speech could mean that parts of the 
polytechnics are. hard hit for the 
sake of the lower levels of further 
education. It Would be a great pity 
in exercising itself as 
. an erri<icnt trade union , and pro-' 
tecting the interests of some of its 
mein hers, the ATTI lost the imagi- 
native grasp of. policy It has. shown. 
To retreat Into a liberal defence of 
education as intrinsically worth- 

£5H^S V i°Vt totfude* real, 

t waste,; , dupli cat loa and over-*a6hU-, 
ncaUQrt—rW'oulibe too hegarive.Last 
week 8 debate on education cuts waS 

SSSSt y° f 1 an « d .filE. opportunity' 

' jemalns for the ATTI to take Lord 
!• Crowrnqr.lT uni’s invitation to parlay! 
,ot its face value, and reap the bene- 
' i seeing lts.pnst policy finally 
. ado pted by the Government. 


Very rarely can one short piece have 
contained so many cliches (two in 
the holding alone !), half-truths, mis- 
leading comments and exmnples of 
intellectual snobbery. Basically, he 
is giving ns ono small example of 
the fact that many university deport- 
ments run courses for those outside 
the privileged 18 to 22 year group 
who are their "normal" customers. 
We would not bother to comment 
on this trivial fact alone, but we did 
feel that a reply was called for to I 
the paragraph beginning ; “ Poly. I 
technics, though, for alllheir mani- 
fold virtues, are not research 
centres ”, and also the paragraph 
following it. 

It is known that the research coun- 
cils encourage the petting up of a 
few centres of excellence 1 ? involv- 
ing some departments In certain uni- 
versities; This prdeess does not, 
however, automatically make univer- 
sities into research centres. It Is 
agreed that universities offer more 
opportunities for research than poly- 
technics do, but the fact remains 
that many polytechnics undertake 
important work of the highest order. 

This is certainly true of the Poly- 
tcchmc of Central London ; since 
Professor Thody has referred parti- 
cularly to microbiology and physics 
oe may be interested to know that 
these areas here are- at present In 
receipr of grants'. from the research 
councils, industry, the Commission 
of European Communities, and the 
Interna tihnfli Atomic Energy 
Ageucv. Tn particular, 'tlje work on 
microdosimetry is now unique in 
Brltnip. ■ 

i 48'vejlQ not possess the Intel-: 
Jecttud arrogance of . * Ptofessor 1 
Thody, we would not dream of tres- 

L n th ^ fl0 , ]d o f French In the 
Way. he does In the fields of physics 
and nilcrebiplogy. We therefore 
cannot, cptnment oh tlie suitability 
of courses i at . postgraduate level be- 
ing given in Ills subject' ili nnivrurh. 


that the contract system should be 
replaced by a research establish- 
ment similar to the technician estab- 
lishment. With proper union 
organization, research workers 
would enjoy «n Improved security 
similar to that of technicians. Tho 
university would then bo forced to 
organize Its research on a rational 
basis, applying for contracts on the 
basis of a known pool of skilled 
labour. 

The present system is not con- 
ducive to the rational, deployment of 
scientific resources, either at 
. national or university level. It mili- 
tates against a long-term, cumulative 
commitment of particular institu- 
tions to particular areas of study ; 
it inhibits the development of a 
sensible division of labour between 
university departments. Increasingly, 
scientific work has become sub- 
ordinated to the short-term require- 
ments of industry and Government. 
The contract system leads to too 
much research of marginal scientific 
and social usefulness. Fundamental 
work is neglected, as is work of 
major social Importance if these do 
not happen to lead to increased 
’ profits In private and nationalized 
Industry. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVE SANG, 

Leeds University ASTMS Academic 
Group. 

Manpower planning 

from Mr David Lewis 
Sir,— Your report last week of Lord 
Crowther-Hunt’s comments on the 
need for manpower planning should 
be of great interest to all those con- 
cerned with vocational guidance, 
who presumably would be expected 
to “ effect the demand for places in 
higher education ". 

Many of us, I am sure, would feel 
most wary of following up this sug- 
gestion— especially in the light of 
tlie present state of the art of man- 
power planning— but if the powers 
that ba wish us to>usa whatever in- 
fluence we ipay have with sixth-form 
students they would be well advised 
to present us with a coherent plan 



. tl: ’ UM WHICH UI1I- 

veisitics are to be encouraged to 
22®!* ? ew J aw schools, although the 
l i5 £ P reseut l«w schools 

i ad ®9uate for tlie needs 
the legal profession. 

.There seems to be a very major 

ln polic * hei ' Q . ami while 
IJJS tHffwences exist I; cannot see 
ujora Involved in vocational gidd- 

thn nSr! 1 ^ V<i Pn hBPjl >! a,,out Paying 

,5 ord Crowther-Hiint soems 

to be ivrltmg for them. 

Yours faithfully, 

DAVID LEWIS 

Careers Information Officer, 

Town Hall, 

Dewsbury. 

Ace up AUT’s sleeve 

from Mr W. I.. Sibbald 
Sii.---.In all tho discussion gcuerntad 
by the- 1 west Assodation 8 Uiriv e£ 
sfty Teachers’ pay claim oqe feature 

d rinnS ity , teac ^ rs ’ WorirfnTSS 

a mo n s in -my opinion very rele- 

d8y8 ° f P l ' od ««ivity 
uargalning— does not appear to Imva 

ms^rted into tho argument I 

the conditions 'Of contract of moat 
teachift 8 staff and those 

^ s?»aS 

versltv facilities, mid llkd ffinHel 
Tn eS 1 Personal gain of a few. 

*°T ■WHS? a ? 10 be lrreJevhnL 

* 

. of I this Tight , against 


mgr H h ealth Se^lce “contSct 

nas morej than ono bnr- 
Saming card but each can only he 

Yours faithfully, '■ . ;=■" 

WISWBALD, 

Hi". 


Language posts 

from Professor J. Coveney 

Sir, — May I, a professor of modwn 
languages In a technological unlwn 
sity, hasten to the defence of Prn. 
fessor Charlton who, in his mnu 
recent letter {TUBS, May m? 
brings us back to tho central liiui 
in this correspondence, namely the 
number of vacancies for interor* 
ters and translators. 

Although Professor Tilford addu- 
ces the evidence of 12 Bradford 
graduates in tho English interprets, 
tlon and translation sections of the 
European Communities in Bruiteh 
in order to weaken the force of the 
York surveys findings (TflES 
May 23), it is important to note thn 
the rapid expansion iu tho EnaM 
language services of the European 
Communities since tho United Kbe. 

I dom joined in January 1973 Is • 
phase which is alreatfv beglnnini 
to come to on end, with i 
i consequent diminution of job oppta 
I tunities for English interpreters aad 
translators in the Communities, This 
was made clear at the recent session 
of the International Standing Con. 
fere lice of Directors of University 
Translator and Interpreter Inrtt 
tutes (CIUTI) held at Bath in which 
representatives of the interpretini 
and translating services of the 
European Communities pardclpi- 
ted. 

A number of the English inter- 
preters and translators in thi'- 
European Communities are gradu- 
ates from “traditional” university 
language departments; some of 
them are dlplomatea from Bath 
University’s vocational one-year 
postgraduate course for translator* 
and interpreters, the annual intake 
of winch has never exceeded IS, 
Most of the diplonmres of this 
course, which began in 1966, have 
obtained posts in internarionu ■ 
organizations such as the United 
Nations and the European Conimun}-. 
ties j with two exceptions, all mem ' 
oers of tlie course have been gradu- 
ates from "traditional” university ' 
language courses of the type’ so 

Charlton y dep01,dcd Professor 

I agree with Professor Chirlton 
that the idea lias got around that 
the glamorous career of conference 
Interpreter is awaiting graduates 
from tho “new style” langinM • 
oegroe courses nnd that tiiisils 
affecting tlie ciioico of under- 
graduate course by school-leavers. 

I roar there will soon be large num- 
bers of frustrated graduates emerg- 
ing from such courses looking for 
n bn- ex] stent jobs ns Interpreters! or 
declining to accept dead-end posts ■ 
as translators in commerce . or ' 
industry In- this country at salaries 
well below those obtainable In 
teaching. 

Yours faithfully. 

J/COVENEY, 

Professor of Modern Languages, : 
University of Hath. 


MESS print 

from Dr J, H. IHggyisnn 
Sir, — Protest 1 Because of an lnuof- 
tuuate typographical dlror at, the 
end of my Tetter (inspired by.S> r 
Toby ' Weaver’s “tongue imtbfl 
cheek ** - commentary (THES,M*3 


jjeetjyity in Inventing tlifl WijWT 
MESS ("messianic educated ryw . 
tic system"). I, -hinted tliat'^jg- 
wos a paradigm for the corffu®® , : 
situation in education ' In -wlii^h.^ i . 
on .the ground floor find oursolv®. . 
at -present: But your printer nafg . 
this recognition , to a ihere Mpi . • 
thereby, oF.course, making my letwr- 
even more . obscure to nnyoda wno ■ . 
had not enjoyed Sir Toby’s origW®.-. ; 
gloss on the ‘OECD Report ■ - ,j ■ 
Youfs faithfully, • - . 

J- H. HIGGINSON. ' 

Head of Educational Studies, 

Christ Church College, 

Canterbui'y- • ' 

— r — — — -- — • — - — . 1 1 T; : . - ■- 

Good buy . ‘;f;; Vv 

from Dr Normaft CUlrtc ; S’ ' . ! 

Sir* — In view of recent discuswPjr ,. 

regarding the relative endowing. ,; . 
91 certain national iustiti >®)®^ 1 •• 
would the Government perhaps; 1 , M ': ’. , 
prepared to sell Mr PreiitJge.?., 

Yours faithfudy. ■ .-'-'/‘fc 

NORMAN CLA^K, . •. •. 

Department of Imeruational n co ' v „• 
nomic Studies, . . •' 

University of Glasgow. '■ ' . 'Ll-.i ± 
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Supreme authority of the Prime Minister 


U was A. J. P. Taylor who described Richard Crossman as 
the Burke of our times, who "born for the Universe, nar- 
rowed his mind, And to Party gave up what was meant for 
Mankind ”. In an obituary notice on his death a year ago 
Peregrine Worsthorne described him as the Casanova of 
Polincal ideas. My own recollection of conversations with 
blm in the House is not of discussions of the issues of the 
day or of the long night sessions but of his concern with 
the contents of 3iat week's TLS — a journal he always 
proudly said that ha read cover to cover (usually to identity . 
the then anonymous reviewers) or, once, his expression of 
his faith that -ne had it in. him to write the most important 
work of political theory since T. H. Green’s Principles of 
Political Obligation. We know now that he did not do it, 
but that, had ne done so, it would have been Infinitely easier 
to read than that allusive work and, whatever Its form. 


barive even after death — these Diaries. They become essen- 
tial and exciting reading, a Boswell as well as a Burke for 
the 1970s. He was always, to quote his own words, even in . 
Cabinet, “ the outside, observer 011 the inside ”. 

• The Diaries -can, of course, be read first at the Boswell 
and Dally Mirror level for their gossip, revelation and 
enecdotage, for their often-savage scorn for colleagues. 

At this level too, of course, are the revelations about 
Crossman himself ; the natural pride In his own performance 
Iu the House; the equally natural gleeful pleasure in tlie 
occasional Ministerial perk ; tho consciously arrogant scorn 
for social flummery and high ceremonial like the State 
Opening of Parliament; the remarkable ability in a public 
man to avoid' public dinners and official speeches ; tne 
almost boyish and high Tory pride in his country house and 
its 500 acres, and Ills bewilderment at Harold Wilson s petit 


bouvg&ots way of life, even in No 10 t when it contrasted with 
his own strildngly non-Sociallst style of life : and always the 
rationalist iu him, aware that in the Labour Party the 


a uuiuuox ua uwywim* " -1 T » 

Healey, Crossman had never been a Marxist. Maybe It was 
his awareness of his German ancestry and knowledge of 
Germany that led him always to keep the doctrinaire firmly 
chained to the practitioner of politics.^ More Riid more It 
was power not doctrine that attracted him. 

Of Wilson the Diaries are especially revealing, and not 
just of his unaffected and modest tastes ; he is portrayed 
as a wily operator, utterly unimaginative, the sort of man 
of whom in a crisis It can be said his blood pressure rises 
to normal ; and much addicted to gimmicks. The comment 
of July 17, 1965, Is dlstui-bingly ' Valid a decade later : 

" As for the Prime Minister, lie is economically trained, 
God knows, but- lie Is Incapable of Imposing a strategy. 
During this meeting on Thursday he just sat thore letting 
the. discussion go on. He has not Insisted on a steady, 




UUIUIB IKItO »*** * n«.. **« * 7 V , _ . . 

the discussion go on. He has not Insisted on a steady, 
controlled, concerted central purpose wldch would dynamise 
the whole machinery of Whitehall. T must add In fairness, 
however, that within his limits he continues to ba a very 
resourceful Prime Minister. 

But wliat do the Diaries tell us of government rather than 
of personalities today? Where should our text books now 
be amended If not revised ? First, it is clear that the 
country is governed ranch less by the Cabinet and much 
more by tlie Prime Minister than we have until now be- 
lieved— the recent?, abdication of Cabinet solidarity on the 
EEC, and the willingness to hold referenda, now open y 
demonstrate. As Crossman describes it, Cabinets are simply 
meetings of heads of - Departments coming together to get 
their own estimates or policies through, rarely to “iscuss 
general 'policy or strategy, and not forming a coherent 
policy-making body. 

To make Cabinet government work as ^agaimt Prime 
Ministerial government, Cabinet should really discuss gen- 
eral policy. Whereas In our case all that happens is that 
23 of us come, each with his particular pressures and 
• problems, trying to get what we want. And we do avoiu 
any. collective discussion of- general policy exc ®P*. p ®E 
on defence and foreign affairs. On the essential of the 
home front there doesn’t seem to be any general discus- 
. don at all. (Dec 3, 1964.) 

To make It worse, they form different sub-groups and the 
Prime Minister can play off one against the other. 

As far. tlie Cabinet agenda, Harold Wilson Is keeping to 
the rule that we should only .discuss tilings ln Cabinet 
which We -can't resolve in -a Cabinet Committee or which 
the Prime Minister thinks so important that tre most make 
our Individual' decisions upon them. J” 
nothing decided at Cabinet unless the PM specifically 
- wants to have it 1 discussed. It - iojjta . to, fee" as though 
tills EM very much likes JMag-tnliiwTnp vdm the 

Minister^ by bilateral 7 mecusslbni I f he can, ,. (April M 
J9GS). • ■ ^ •' • .■ ' . 

Nor Is Cabinet solidarity helped by the dominance of the 
Treasury, nor bV. the g&me of musical chairs played by 
Ministers who— Irrespective of their success or Failure- 
move pa {o their next jjdst at fairly regular Intervals. And 
b$ it was rarely .possible , For ~riny Cabinet colleague to query 
In the 'Crbssman years a similar game of musical chairs 
was qlsojileyed by perinanenl officials. The speed of move- 


Should our textbooks on 
Government be revised? 
ESMOND WRIGHT discusses 
the Crossman Diaries 

than Opposition — men, thi* is even more insidious than (nr 
Labour leaders, who are likely to be by background radical 
aiul by inclination dialecticians, controversialists and (once 
upon a time) idealists. Harold Wilson was not for long an 
Intellectual Socialist— indeed he started off as a Liberal— 
and almost from graduating at Jesus College, Oxford, was 
thrust into administration, avoided the War and, _ after 
becoming an MP, moved • rapidly into office*. As 
early as December 1965, Marcia Williams voiced to 
Crossman fears similar to those of George Wlgg, nnd 

“ I agreed with her that Harold Is more and more a self- 
contained unit, working with Burke Trend [Cabinet Secre- 
tary] end the Civil Service und going tbe way of Lloj*d 
George by casting off his radical past— if he ever had one 
—end becoming a national figure with all the power In his 
hands.” 

Tlie leadership of course reflects the man. It, still oil too 
clearly holds of the man today. 


official committees, paralleling every Ministry and Cahlnel, 
came as the biggest surprise of all to Crossman. It was the 
officials who made the Cabinet system “ relatively harm- 
less ", Nor was he impressed by the general competence of 

J unior officials. Ho was dismayed by the Civil Service's 
lierarchical character, by the way Civil Servants froze out 

I lot only junior officials but Parliamentary Secretaries, and 
>y the constant sense of a prior loyalty to tho Service itself • 
and especially to the Treasury. 

And then there Is the Influence of the Treasury. One cannot 
overestimate this. All tha civil servants I worked with were 


imbued with a prior loyalty to tho . Treasury and felt it 
necessary to spy on me ana report all my doings to the 
Treasury, whether I wanted them kept private or not. When 


this Treasury system is reinforced by P15SC |the Public 
Expenditure Survey Committee 1 you get □ staggering cen- 
tralized control which Is being in no way counteracted by 
(ho existence of the DEA. 

Loyalty to the Treasury la greatly reinforced by the 
system of of fldel committees, which neither Tommy uttiogh 
nor I knew any tiling about before we gut Into Whitehall. 
Yet it la the key to the control by the Civil Servico over 
the politicians. The Minister is not merely subject to con- 
trol by his own Department seeking to make him work 
according to their departmental policies, there Is also a 
wider network of Whitehall control exerted through these 
pffidal committees. Tn the Cabinet Committees tne M!n> 
isters may sit down together, each with his departmental 
brief, and MIkciiss policy. But then they leave It to the 
official committee both to prepare the briefs and to carry 
out the policies when they Have laid then) down. (August 
10i 1966.) 

I recall how in conversation Crossman stressed the polut 
that a group of ” hostile ” officials could sink the uolest 
of Ministers by filling his hi-miys and his red boxes with 


urgent ” and lengthy papers ; nnd that if ho had not the 
stamina to work through them and then at times fight those 
who drafted them, his influence vvus nil. 


But his criticism went further. For Civil Servants a} 
Ministerial and at Cabinet level rewrote drnfrs to express 
their ideas, not those of their elected masters. 

And so this eternal process goes on. Just as the Cabinet 
Secretariat constantly transforms the actual proceedings 
of Cabinet Into the form of tbe Cabinet minutes (1 e It 
substitutes what wc should have said if we hod done as 
they wished for what we actually did sayl, so here In 
my Department tlie civil servants are always putting tn 
what they think I should have said ami nut vvlut 1 actually 
decided (December 2, 1964). 

And as Crossman discovered, Cabinet Minutes were not 
verbatim accounts of what was said but prdcis. “ We never 
do give verbatim wliat people say. We prdcis the sense and 

g ive the substance of what they say ", said Burke Trend, 
ecretury to the Cablnot. "We prdcls the sense.'* And— 30 
• years lately— rlj is becomes history. But wliat are not ex- 


pressed are the political Implications. He speaks nf Dame 
Evelyn's patriotism mul efficiency. What he does not 
examine, however, is even more alarming t of what is. 


ment, up, down nr sideways, erodes repl’ responsibility, just 
Crossman's housing pplicy, so was It rarely possible Tor him 
or them to influence . any aspect qf foreign or domestic 
policy, unless- the Prime Mf ulster, deliberately, brought the 
Cabinet Into discussion. And this .tops bis- choice, not theirs. 
If things were kept from, the Cabihet, oven more were they 
kept from the Party. ; . 

The Prime. Minister Is then far more than primus iBtof , 
pares. He wields supreme authority. He is, now hi all Pj> rtl ® s 
the Parliamentary party’s bhosen leaded AH’, appointments 
are his to-makfc— so thfct, as wo have repently seen on tne 
other side of Smith Square, cheqge of elected leader pro- 
duces overnight: a rolling of heads in the palace. He chairs 
the Cabinet, abd could, lor example, 1 get ■■through a Cabinet 
discussion on' Cfossmim’s Housing wbjte 1 Paper in , exactly 
eight minutes. Hq is' the prifmis, Britain’s . eqidvalent. dt a 
President, the " source -nf executive power. ■ As such ne 
Inevitably;, becomes the 1 ^hoad of the Invisible "as well us of 


tables and to give battle as party leader on ground only of 
his own choosing. The devices recur. There Is government 
by leaks so that the press are Informed even before the 
Cabinet, .sometimes by being shown Cabinet Ministers 
memoranda before they have reached their Cabinet col- 
leagues. • 

“He still thinks lie can settle problems just by calking 
to the press” (Feb 18, 1965). There is government by 
cronies (sobietimes elected members like Barbara Castle 
aud George Wigs, more often non-elected figures like Marcia 
Williams or Balogh and Kaldor, who in Wigg s eyes were 
« Hungarian traitors ” when they recommended [in 19G5 
that the pound should float). There la government by playing 
off one major lieutenant against another (Callaghan plus 
. the Treasury versut Brown plus itbe DEA). 

■ There is, nbt least, government by proliferation of stalling 
devices, "working parties", subcommittees add (notably 
on Rhodesia) by appointment of one (or two, ; qr three) 
Royal Commissions. It Is govowiment by one man with a 
direct line not, to die House of Commons but to the Press 

lobby, concerned with .headline stealing, ultra sensitive to 
Press or TV comment, preoccupied with images. Harold 
Wilson with his talk of his 1,00 Days and /his Kennedy over- 
tones and his 'references to Rhodesia as his Cuba , , was 
ironically : undur the illusion that he roigned over a British 
Cameloti Cumulatively,, die Crossman; Diaries are in fact 
a damning dossier on Harold' ’Wilson."- 1 WhSn he is praised, 
It is for his skill at evasion, at delay, at avoiding tlie agony 
of decision-making, at beliig the laetlelan, rarely tbe strata 
gist the avoider rather than the winner of battles, the man 
who went round tho obstacles utd thus loft them (wiiether 
Ian Smith or Trade Union loaders) embnrrassingly stlll 
, there. • It is hardly surprising that, alone of all tho pro- 
tagonists Harold' Wilson lias denied the accuracy of some 
Stile comments. . And alone of pU Of Ifcem Tie vvm binisolf. 


in effect, tho alternative administration provided by 
the Civil Service. Whatc'er is best -administered may 
woll be best, but best for whom? Who really decides?. 
Does not Invisible Government inevitably mean ever-growing 
bureaucracy and over-encroaching nationalization If tha 
Civil Service believes that It is good at administration, and 
It usually "is, does uot this In Itself threaten the ever- 
dwindling private sectors in public life ? This aspect of 
the Diaries, and the brilliant analysis of the Civil Service 
that Crossman made on. leaving the Ministry of Housing, 
have made some passages very sensitive areas in Ills book, 
and no doubt some names of existing civil servants have 
been prudently excised. But all who have walked the corri- 
dors of the House or of Wltitehall (or of the Scotil|ii Office) 
know how important are the Permanent Secretaries, aha 
how non- anonymous in fact the Civil Service there has 
become. It is not long since the Pulton Report wav written, 
’ but already there- would seem much to learn front tho 
French Civil Service, and from the quality of training pro- 
vided by the Grandes Ecoles. 

For .a Socialist intellectual the Diaries have to be read 
as 0 ' confession of failure. In practice. Crossman’s code of 
operating was. hard to distinguish from that of Harold Wil- 
son, or for that matter from that of any Conservative ad- 
ministrator or any good bureaucrat. He accepts in die end 
the advice of the good Lord Goodman, that the British way 


good and the great ”, lists which are carefully and loyidgly 
, compiled by tiie Civil Service. It is not; of coui-ae, the. 
Socialist way, and he met opposition from Socialists of. 


Socialist way, and lie met opposition crom aocmusis vi 
stronger faith than himself. But then in the last analysis t 
hls : Socialism was' product of .'the .Intellect •. not -the ‘IimbV.. 
1 product of Fisher's' Ndw College' and' of \Vincbesten. -The 1 
.-• call was to public sor vice, 'and to the great, game.- Only. In. 
public service was there deep satisfaction. For Crossman, as, 
he discovered, for Ian Maclcod also, power was the goal ' 
and the drug; and polities sms the ladder, the greasy pole. 

He wanted to be more tlian the brilliant psych-warrior of 
World War II, dr tho great teacher — both of which he was— 
■and more Lhan n Burke or Boswell, to which lie can now 


. make claim. His real dream was to.be that philosopher Itiug 
about whom, back I 11 1938, he had written his first hook, 
Plato Today, and -In which the most Interesting chapter ’is- 
tha account of the abortive efforts of a favourite pupil- oE 
Plato’s to apply hid master’s teachings to the political affairs 


Plato’s to apply hid master’s teachings to the political affairs 
of Syracuse. He gave, up Socrates In order to try his hand 
at Dion. The dream was that between tho dictatorship of 


/.allowed to write and publi 
; and ,to get it early in prin^, 
. to be hw own Boswell. , 


Ihe Right, which he combated in Germany, and the dictator- 
ship of the Left, to which he never fell victim, there was a 
third alternative, the dictatorship of dtq ‘'virtuous Right”, 
"tho dictatorship of the good”. He found that tho, tea 
boxes killed "tho assertions which are pure dogma”. But 
those dogma had rarely appealed to him, and never fof long. 
Beck iu his Oxford days ha was “ Double Crossman ” au 


am vHuva ;rpime Ministers, - unopie? ut 's 1 *""- 

at. legislating, and hsua^ly ihy pAthti}. thore Government— 


. SSBfifcV ThroSmiTE^Starp. Clearly 

:t ; the p6>ver o£ the officials and the range and extent of the 


■. ' ratiC in it.- But If always was. Plato who waii his secret hero. 

’ . Professor Wright, a farther Conservative MP for, Glasgow ■ 

• • (Pp flock), is «dio director of the Institute of United States mvt 
• Studies and professor of American History irt London Um- ' . - 'r 

■ ■ uersitp. . '. 
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Cutting off the Celts 


The Art lui colony of Late t'cllir 
Britain ami Ireland c AD 40012(10 
by Lloyd l.uint> 

Meritor it. £ I f .mi and £4.50 
IS UN 0 416 05070 S mid 82.100 2 


The fi.irl: Ages, the early Chrisifon 
period; rhe early Middle Ages, the 
in i m' at i i ill peri nd, the early hkioric 
peril id : ihvse arc all terms in cur- 
rent use to characterize those 
foriiMiivr L'eiilurie.s from ahimt 
An 307 to aii 1066, when the 
peoples and languages and political 
aii'iiniteiiumis »f these islands were 
acquirii),; roughly the form which 
they I wire in day. Some Scholars 
would reject certain of these terms 
with coimnuely or oven ptissimi. In 
Wales. I.tind of the Saints, for 
Instil life, it is scarcely t limit; hi 
decent In refer to the " Dnrk Ages M . 
Ench term captures distinctive fea- 
tures of the perind, and so provides 
Its own special insights, but none Is 
wholly satisfactory. It niny be this 
thut has led Lloyd Lalng, in writing 
of the veers Al) -100 to 1200, to 
revive, as lie says, “ the term once 
used to denote (lie lost phase «f tlte 
La TAue Iron Age, ns a new usage 
to do note thu period covered by tins 
bunk hut to those of us who find 
tlu- Celtic peoples alive and well 
mid living in Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, and perhaps in Coriiwull and 
Brittany mu, it is an unhappy usage 
mill mi undesirable revival. ft is 
doubtful whether Mr Lalng believes 
in it himself, since throughout the 
book lie consistently uses “ early 
Christian 

One term at least is to be depre- 
cated, not because it is emotive nr 
pejorative, but because It is mis- 
understood. The Dark Aces arc ho 
called not because the evidence fur 
them is dim or scanty, but because 
tlic eternal light of ChrisLlnn Rome 
was obscured for so mo centuries by 
the barbarian invasions of western 
, Europe. Students of the period, fur 
from' "groping in the darkness of. 
Ignorance, .are in danger bf being 
blinded by the Bporks generated bv 
multitudinous clashes of evidence. 
Granted ilia evidence is not readily 
comprehended by those brought up 
on Gardiner’s Constitutional Docu- 
ments nf tha Puritan Revolution, or 
even on Stubh's Select Charters. It - 
demands a sympathetic understand 
Ing of saints' lives and Easter 
annuls, of king-lists and gemealu- 
gles ; a working knowledge of arch, 
aeology : and some familiarity not 
merely with Latin of a peculiar 
kind, but also with Old Irish. Old 
>Engiish, Old Norse end Old Welsh — 
or at least, frequent discourse with 
scholars who have such familiarity. 

Mr I*aing unfortunately lacks a 
proper understanding of- the histori- 
cal sources for Ids period. Three 
examples may suffice to reveal his 
weakness. He refers to “the Welsh 
MS Harley 3857" (pages 18 and 31 r 
' apparently meaning by this the 
British material, written mostly in 
Latin, which; forms e small part of 
the very heterogeneous collection 
of MSS. British Museum . Harley 
3859. He describes the Welsh 
. triads as “frroup.s of three : poems 
on related subjects’* (page 31). They 
arc, in fact. a. kind of index to 
the largely lost boetic sagas bf 
Wales, in which incidents and heroes 
arc iiioupcd in threes for mnemonic 
purposes; “the three guests at the 
.court of Arthur.” or "the three 
'.fatal k]*scs of the island of Britain 4 -V 
:Bd seems to. think that the term 
Utndtumutbok — the .^written account 
'Of .the 'Viking settlement of Iceland 
—.is synonymous With' : the acuta I 
•process nf settlement In any I Viking 


differ*! frnm the excavator's In 
terms which suggest not that he 
hus justifiably reinterpreted the 
sequence but Lhai lie has simply 
muddied it. iu others, such as the 
Viking settlements in Scotland, his 
description is inconiprehensihle in 
the light of the simplified plans 
which lie provides. His distribution 
ygi maps are neither complete nor 
MB accurately plotted. All too many of 
^ his illustrations, whether of sites or 
finds, hnve been redrawn from tha 
originals in a coarse style with much 
loss of detail. The only really good 
ones are rhe engravings reproduced 
directly front Anderson's Scotland 
in Early Christian Times, published 
in 1881. 

But whatever its faults in detail, 
a handbook can still serve a most 
useful purpose if -it directs in- 
quirers to (lie evidence which is 
available. One of the great tests, 
therefore, is how readily individual 
sites, or classes of site or object, 
can be looked up. Late Celtic Brit- 
ain and Ireland is not at all con- 
venient in this respect. The text is 
indeed helpfully divided by many 
sub-heads, but these arc not listed 
in the table of contouts, so this can- 
not bo used us a preliminary guide, 
We may compare Collingwood-Rich- 
mond where at least the main 
divisions of the chapters are tabled. 
The index is poor, largely a list of 
place-names, with no indication of 
the type of site that is indexed, or 
of the kind of information that is 
given about it On a preliminary 
browse I noticed a discussion of the 
typology of bronze penannular 
brooches, one of the leading trinkets 
of the period. Later, wishing to re- 
fer quickly to this discussion, I 
looked in the index under 
‘ brooches” ; under M penannular " : 

despairingly under ‘••typology” and 

Cross of Mulrednch, Monaatcrboiec, .. fe°"? a " ,. .bronze- working" and 

Co liOuili, probably the finest or the • N . 0, u,,der none of 

Irish high crosses. ,,iese * but under " dress-fastenors 

’ .. -Oil the. other hand the book is 
the main concern Is with the cen- 8 °°“ } 0T introducing students to 
uiries betweon the end of Roman *he wider literature. The chapter- 
rule and the establishment of Nor- by-chapter notes, gathered together 
man influence or even political «ie end, provide very adequate 
control, but there are frequent documentation for statements in the 
backward glances .to origins In the t ® xt - They are preceded by what 
Iron ARe or the Roman period. In l 'ie author colls, a “select biblio- 
ihe second half, Mr Lalng turns to Sfapiiy ” SJncp this contains at least 
the material a culture of the early eight hundred items of varied 
Christian Celts: their technology length, it should keep students busv 
and trade; their tools and equip- Eor a long riipe. Inevitably, In a 
jnem In pottery and 1 wood, bone and rapidly growing field, there are cans 
iron : their richly ornamented- per- fo»t Mr Lalng has made a gallant 
snnal finery, tint the craftsmanship attempt to keep*' fully: U p to data 

^ I hfi t rk an r d ^ 0w 5 ls wU1 ? S rh ] ch J* ^Sht have been useful to remind 
embellished and enriched their- students that accounts of recent His. 
Christian worship. coveries appear yearly in AfadfeuoZ 

Now Collingwood’s handbook SiS * V and and 

established standards for such , of r< r cem Publications can be 

.archaeological guides, by providing .J ni J* n 5* , t , in AngflWoriM 

a model that was at once conipre- Wit h«,i an k ^ ugI °' Saxon .^dgland. 
hensive, accurate, intelligible and i** # i™ 5 as a smarting point, 



; area (page 187). From . these and 
■other pointers it is evident that M r 
Laing is nut. Sufficiently familiar 
with .'tin' documentary sources to 
wrlrc n full historical account .of hi? 
periiiA : 

t uriimBiuly^ however,'. what he Is 
tirteiqptinv js npl^so much it, history; 
.as' an mriimiolORtctil handbook, on ; 

• i.... 


Mnewor 

. of tinman Jlrffuin, rtqw revised 

’ inu late. I A Richmond. Itl e sense. 

'. the presem hook may bo icon ms 
raOtiiprina Co II irfgwood -Richmond . 

over the following eight centuries. ' 


he n«Y t e, accurate, intelligible and Ifid f £-.SnJi as asWrl i n 8 Point, 
well illustrated. It Js by compari- ,£ dd [ I tion °i , such , ***** 

-son with this that Late Celtic devoted inquirer may 

Britain and , Ireland must . be Jha f£ii y n° P<? 0 S?*P ■!>«*« of 

judged. How far does. Mr Lalng ™ "St c problem /©mains: 
.measure up to’ the model ? ° 1 f , the references are inevitably 

'So Far ns .he ,!«* .„d eip 0 c^ 

the secular settlements of the these the place-and-date svstem of 
British mainland, are ! concerned, he references -will defeat all* but the 
should bfe awarded high marks for !ibra rles. 

comprehensiveness. After careful a usSl.l H ,I £ remain * 

i f.Bmt only one 

.note that he has missed— die appa- will be bought bv libraries nnH 
rent refortifj cation of the Breiddioj wealthy amateurs, and that unlver 
in Blironphire.- Oh. the other, hand ■'W studems will buy ‘and cherish 
•he lists several; Especially lit his ’P«P« r baclf. : ln tinle, as Colllng- 
‘ ttptive Scotland, tha^are : fcew to SKS revised by Rich- 
me; Not all of - them may .survivV SwAn w- iT 8t i lde P u 

critical sernriny, ' Amdng^fflt ST& 
lie makes a brave;, attempt to son .If I have nhidliiB 
nut for .rhe first .time suqh mutv about it, they aro.at a profound llvil 
dano .objects ; as Crucibles and iron . hwtorlikniphv. Is lt -really SS 
tools. If the- results, arc not w valu, ^© Celtic west and 

rfbir as Coilingwood’s classification T-i^ V • a’J 0 !? the , res J °f the British 
»f •Roman' 4 , Coarse pottery and ; irnn mplest leveI « the 

brWli«s> the. fault lies at presqnV and hSTj 1 * ^ 

In the material. The greatest weak* from -i wMttfUttliable- 

-ness Hee l,t .tKb 4 ibvoi^e 44 df • ai^me- '* 
i.i study of. Clu^nolopiciil proS RgS and 

)«ms. Tlierd is uo significant dig- hanced fiv ''058?' ^V e en * 

■cuss iuu of tho dating” of the 4 well* " Saxon weapons Hff ri!*" unf l0: 
known Mcditpirapcap dnd Gaulish archaenlnnK vl *«ng 


■ while 'e\p.nnt| Ingf' fnio regions that 
. 4*! I the arm** of' Rome paver reached* 

■ 'jail •»< Tile first part deals with regions 1*' 
lickl urchn eulogy, thut Is .Ho sav 
with the sin's and monuments, both 
secular . and ecclesiastical, of Ire- 
land, Man, Scotland^ Wales, and- 


.but hure (pages \ G8*69 and 279) hadtS r«l£ 2 t0 OU - r 
they arc quoted so naively as/to out S S,^ i5? preCiated *ltii‘ 
l»u mi'aniiiRless. * ■ fvitir, ©©^owledament of the 

It is in terms of accuracy, intelli- Mr )i‘S ITrtiHily diratSJ 


; Richmond.^ Jn ihq case . oE some 


Urban study 


The Towns or Roman Rriluiu 
by John Wacher 
Dalsford, £9.50 
ISBN 0 713*1 2794 9 

The remains of our eurliesr towns 
could have been buried forever 
since su many of ilium are the sites 
of our cities today. However, bomb 
ing in the Second World War and 
since then, extensive urhun relieve 
lopment has mnde excavation of the 
Roman remains possible. Besides 
surveying pre-war archaeological 
work at sites such us Wrnxeter and 
St Albans, Julut Wacher has re 
viewed the first fruits of rescue ex 
cavation on numerous urban sites 

The information derived from this 
work is often fragmentary but can 
still yield a coherent picture. Glou 
tester provides a classic case. Here 
we now know more of the actual 
story of the development of the 
Roman. colony due to the systematic 
excavations of Henry Hurst and his 
colleagues than we do of the com- 
pletely, but unscientifically, exca 
vated Roman colony of Tlmgad in 
Algeria. Yet Gloucester has 
remained a flourishing city since 
medieval times, while Timgad is 
standing virtually as the Romans 
left it at the time of the Arab in- 
vasions. 

Gloucester, as a Roman colony of 
Roman citizens, represents one type 
of city-foundation. ~ Others were 
created to act as centres for the 
pre-Roman tribal states in whose 
hands Roman policy left the admi 
nlst ration of local affairs. But 
whether colony or tribal centre, 
WacLicr's survey builds up a full 
and convincing picture of the physi- 
cal aspect of the towns and their 
fitness to perform the functions 
they were intended to serve ; as 
administrative centres with their 
squares and city halls, centres of 
entertainment with their theatre or 
amphitheatre and public baths ; as 
centres of defence, with their 
earthen ramparts later converted to 
stone. It was these fortifications 
which survived the longest and, 
wb«n all inside ,had fallen before 
famine a fid plague, won for the 
towns the epithet “ tombs sur- 
rdunded by nets ”, Some aspacts 
such as the religious or industrial 
side of town life are less well 
attested, but what evidence tboro is 
has been gathered skilfully together. 

The strength of this book derives 
from the primary archaeological 
evidence on which it Is so largely 
based. A few doubts arise in some 

of the historical interpretations of 
the • archaeological evidence. Did 
the Romans only impose the organs 
of self-government on ■■ the tribal 
states, ciuhates, 'after the with- 
drawal of the garrisons 'from the 
tribal territory as Wacher assumes ? 
It could be argued that their impo- 
sition was the immediate corollary of 
conquest, as Tacitus says it was iu 
the case of the Fyisii defeated by 
Nero’s general : Corbulo. * 4 Thus t h ti 
tribe -.or -the Dobunni in .Gloucester- 
shire could have . had council and 
magistrates at. their pre-Roman 
centre of Bagendon before apply- 
ing for official permission uiidcr 
the emperor Vespasian to move to 
the more suitable site at Ciren- 
cester, well placed in relation to‘ 
Roraan roads that, had 6eeh laid out 
primarily with military considera- 
tions in, mind. 

Again the; role played by the 
governor. Ciodius Albinus, in pro- 
vidhig the towns, of Britain with 
>E?^ H J' St r ea r th?n fortifications at 
toe end of the second ceuturv is 
consistent with 4 the archaeological 
evidence as we have it t but it 
lSV5 ly 8 theory ; in The 
nea? W tn 0 ^ / f° mun It comes 

fact -‘aiWJSv'W **- hi *tod«d 
ract. Archaeological evidence can 

neyer be an adequate substitute for 

However 2R: k “L • docu mentation. 

true, terms of 


Lms i a ■ Pontributioi). both to 

&, B a r ni and ur6 “" -xta 


Acculturation 


Byzantium and Bulgaria 
by R. Browning 
Temple Smith, £4.50 
ISBN 0 8511 7064 1 



Under the glacier 


Weather 


in setting out to trace die i mpac , 
of By/ u n rinc civilization on T 
Bulgurs and Slavs, who toeeiUr 
became the Bulgarians, and thus E 


laclal Geomorphology 
jilitcd by Donald Coates 
itblications In Gcomorphology. 
late University of New York, $9.00 
lb Cat No : 74 6J0022 


are 


nroduccd 

usually at t-he end nf 


(n glacial geomorpliQlogy no less 
other earth sciences, model 


cxiremcly rapidly, 
jnd nf a glaciutiun. 
Also in the same section Ernest. I 
Mu'I'Ier presents n masterly analysis 
on the origin of drumlins in which 
he clarifies and synthesizes u volu- 
minous recent literature. 

Part three is distinguished by a 


Climate Camilla 

F. K. Hare nml M. K. Thomas 

Wiley, £5.40 

ISBN 0 471 35143 1 


interpret the rise mid' 'faiforSiE llbuTin other earth sciences, model 5° r p °ni!rk 

KU* 1 ^ aware P t r hwX l )ui ' ,din8 . and : te * Un « “J whUe at th^ some time confirming 


illiiininntA nii iL.-i! t spatial context occupies a central the earlier views on their genesis 

ends admililhiv In tk° iole; and it is one of the themes by LefflngweH. It is no surprise to 

economic^ Hefd* rtlfu -of this book. Several contributions Rhodes Vnirbridge contribut- 

3 lUnt tVimivh. innvitohlv. « persuasive and iUinii hit uig 


equally 

He succeeds anmiruuty |r 
leal and economic fields, whprp'h?. i ... 

careful m«ish H lliiig D f the evident are oxcellent though, inevitably, J[JJ • 0 J° ‘oSciaii glaciation in 
makes a valuable contribution some attempts must appear proton- e ^ say - ? n Utd . ovlcia,t paciauott m 

nui understanding. The progress of ! ctous. Thus, ft model for die Rocky 

8l«latio,« force, into 
outliijc. But .nothing reveals u m unnatural model-system-paradigm 
the intimate ana Toiig drawrti'Sf terms what is a- perfectly straight- 


process of .spiritual change iboi# t forward exercise in time-strati- 
the Bulgarians. To analyse tU#»w gra[Adc subdivision of glacial depo- 

uiX T«lT } « S' sll *i “ b , elt '* !’ cautionary tale 
been any better off in more recta! 011 thc dan 8 ers of .forcing events 
times — in tho case of the Moxlcu I into preconceived frameworks. Yet 
Indians or Polynesian Tongans,!® it. is recommended by tile editor as 
example? Byzantine writer* Jil a leitmotif for the entire volume. 

sartsfiJr isJTStv * ^ ** “““ ide " tified 


uhe Sahara. Just as in part two 
Coates discusses what are essen- 
tially perception differences over 
die role of glacial erosion In the 
Appalachians. F airbridge shows 
how generations of geologists in 
north Africa failed to perceive the 
glacial evidence aiM around them. 

Despite the utilitarian promise of 
the last section called practical 
applications one is left with tho 
overwhelming impression that it 
has nearly all been done before. 
Thus chapters on buried morpho- 
logy, engineering aspects of iand- 


Thcre is a need for nn up-in-durc 
and comprehensive account of tho 
climate of Canada, and within Llie 
limits of irs size (some 250 pages) 
C limme Canada fulfils this role. 
Despite its obvious and natural 
orientation to Its domestic market, 
it will also appeal to all with a 
concern for matters climatological. 

After a general introduction, 
there is a concise and simple 
account of SI units, on the basis of 
which the underlying relationships 
of general climatology are out! i ued 
in part two. The energy and water 
balances of thc country as a whole 
are discussed iu considerable detail 
In chapter three, and tlic illustra- 
tive maps present a consolidated 


cannot be^hnpHcid^reiie? on"; !je \ tlio, outstanding essays Jjy Boulton, forms.^a^ | summary of great value. In the 


Bulgarians only became literal! I Muller, Koteff, and Clayton and 

during the critical period and lid ■ Moran, 
as vet virtually nothing to uj : , , . 

about themselves. The SBhe It'd- r « part one .field and oxperiraen- 
course true of all the other Sift 1 tal work • is mathematically 
peoples • who were being ChA modelled by Boultou to provide a 
t ionized at this, time. So there,* . f or „ unifying theoty of tho 

admission : ^ a " d w P att6rn , of «i acial 

the people, there is little evident* eroston at different scales. On a 

for what they did, said k ! ' similar basis Clayton and Moran 

thought.” ’ outline a process-form model for 

Tlic . particular interest and in* I. the deposits and landforma of 
portance of Bulgaria is that ft m r North Dakota and.. Minnesota, 
not at the other end of the atirU ! though its validity remains to be 
hut on Constantinople's doorstep. _ tested outside the continental inte- 

AccepHng rho limitations '•of |» rlor with its thick drift sequences. ; — „ - .,. . , 3 useu 

evidence Browning draws, tittentko ; i n similar vein Koteff discusses a loepdized or regioael significance. I 
to three decisive points. First, rte ; model of deglaciation based on M " •«"***- nv stu- without 

there is no going back on the pi» i sequence • landform - assemblages 

~r — s*.. •« viul ! developed by the UniLed States 

GcologicaJ Survey over 60 years in 
New England. It is ideally set out 
for ready comparisons (Britain 
comes immediately to mind), but 
disappointingly is not even 
extended to Pennsylvania and New 
lmidform 


urban land use, fall to exploit en 
opportunity for the discussion of 
broad principles and applications. 
References are almost exclusively 
north American, end there are 
none on computer mapping of 
deposit characteristics from bore 
hole data; nor is there reference 
to banking procedures for ready 
retrieval of such information for 
consumers. 

At least 40 per cent of tihe con- 
tents, Itowever (50 per ceut if non- 
glacial topics be Included), rank 
with fundamental literature in the 
field, and as such illuminate 
accompanying chapters of more 


succeeding chapter, dynamic aspects 
are equally reviewed, aiul for many 
whose primary cl imuto logical con- 
cern has not beon with Canada, 
this could prove the most interest- 
ing of sections for it draws Into an 
Integrated unit current circulation 
concepts. Perhaps the one weak- 
ness is that, occasionally ideas are ] 
Introduced but not full explained 
until Inter. Thus, on page 39 the 
Chinook is dexcribcd simply ns 
*' Pacific air ” with uo mcntlou of 
adiabatic warming, while instabilty 
is used as a term up to page 67 


cess of conversion once the 
servants of rhe state”' whetltf 
native or foreign, adhere in tM 
majority to Lite new religion. nMt 
may be “ pagan reactions 
arc iu fact recorded in every Slu 

country, sometimes pempt 

because the chronicler f?«!f | . York where similar 

to be a sine Qua non 4 U * assemblages are known. 

triumph of Christianity— but tttj 
do not succeed. 


No earth scientist, tcdchcr or stu- without an explanation. Then both 
dent at any level can afford mn to of these mnissiuns are put right on 
read it. pages 69-70. 

Printing is by offset lithography. Following this there is an in- 
designed one is told so as to teres ting summary of climatic 

for U r 6 th e* 6 6 sv mo osl^m^ 0 ° Welcome chan 8© In a Canadian context— 
though such rapid publication may Probably new to many British 


number of errata necessary, nor concerning these changes are only 


Secondly, dig two centuries or 9 
of Bulgarian cultural ■ 

Which ended calamitously ™ *:■ 
re incorporation of this terrv 
darita nrto the Byzantine 8 ®rf • 
did mark the formation or. a ; . 
arian nationality ” (not f. 
Jno decisive factor in tins «« ** 1 
rise of literacy iu Slavonic and p,. . 
creation of a .SlnvouJc-WJ . 
clmrchi fallowing the 
policy of Cyril aud Methodios 
loped in Bulgaria under til* ^ 
patrouago. 

Thirdly, the growijh of 
both spiritual and inaten«L 
crippled by too great prWBjgW 
the Empire ; es nnr,n H v inWwn 1 


Drawing on nearly two decades 
of work in Glacier Bay, Alaska, 
Goldibwalt emphasizes, wiliat is a 
growing conviction elsewhere, that 
glacial deposits (including " lodge- 
ment ” tiiils) , and, their lanflftn'ms 


the uncoordinated eai'ly pages. On 
the credit side, however, the t; 
is visually pleasing, and the Ulus 
t rations, some of finely detailed 
air photographs, reproduce well. 


On nuclear power 


was Its 


pcclnllytoWWriW 

economic dondawM*^" 


Elements, of Nuclear Reactor Engin- 
eering • 
by Lau L. Wang 
Gordon and Breach, £12.80 
ISBN 0 667 022700 - 


However, the author bas covered 
a wide, rouge of subjects which 


presented successively, with little 
or no selection made between 
them. The balanced experienced 
assessment of tlte authors on this 
theme would have been most wel- 
D. O. Bowen 1 c© m ©- Regioual climatic conditions 
- 1 ara then reviewed, with major con- 

centration along the southern 
borders where most Canadians live. 
Obviously, detailed differences can- 
not be considered at this continen- 
tal scale, but more integration with 
the earlier systematic accounts 
would have firmly established tha 
unity of this section. 


— - bjects wnicn SomQ fifty-f i ve pages are then 

forms a useful precis of the various devoted to aspects of applied cUma- 


good contrast is here'msdo \ The Bnthor plms to present a text- 
Russia. Symeon, for ali bis j D,e1 . u book for an introductory nuclear 


gence. 

vaulting ambitions mif***' "ljj- 
tho adolescent ptreugdi .» . 
ealnt. Though . Browning \. (Jog ^ 


stress It, tha effect. oo-.^Kn- 
tine -Empire of this long W'L 
tadbn, tiiougli slow©r> ftiJET 
catastrophic fov rbe- strcCg^ P* y ‘ 
was scarcely less harmful' • 

4 Whqre much is JSJs 

ulatdve some of tife au J h0 ^f iri i«s 
may b.e challenged. .flP ««- 
that Cyril and MethddlflS' W 
pleted* at. Photios’i iansla 
siderable body 

tioh into Slavonic SpSciflcahJ.. . 
use ih Bulgaria when the cau^, 
Moravia imei*vened- ^ 
the possibility. .There/^ Sti 
grounds for tiilnking that^m^ 
than a quarter of the Fsaii . 
then been translated i see * l J,Ld ' rCJ* 
apparently nou-Balkap 


aspects of nucleur engineering. The 
various special problems of reactors 
are adequately covered and In a 
-form which would permit easy refer 
ence, although at. times tills is 
carried so fait tliac the book tends 
to become a glossary of. reactor 
terms, with definitions. It Is 
unlikely that a student .coming 


tology under the general heading 
of “Cl» _ ‘ ‘ . 

This is a highly selective approach 
which smacks rather of the contend- 1 
ueed to make everything 
socially relevant. Nevertheless, a 
series of interesting vignettes are 
these often whet 


aymeon, jor txu u« , — . I w *-”*- , **** ••■wyyMyiuij 

5, nggvjivated tiie situnuoM}. .1 engineering course, In a form yvhich 

in a ^ ambitions vWriph ,»PP« ! perinits , uninterruprocl train of . unlikely^ ^ that a ©W^ent coniing Hi e appetite- fof a study i„ depth. 

uJnf • WGS, V subjea ivould glean ^ separate, volume on.. these tiiemos 

Ing one, with detailed derivation of' any ibenefit from reading the speti f agriculture, economic activity, 
necessary formulae reniovea from' fication details of a boiling' water r | n ,hfrw nnd shelter, leisure and 
the text, and given -as Worked reactor, while the chapter on 
examples at the end qf ' bach chap- criteria, standards ancj guides turns 
ter. Such a format -could well lie out to be mainly a. list of publlca- 
useful in obtaining a- good- back- tions on safety , and glyes fittle 
ground to - a subject, allowing- 'the information. 

^\irde“ll Cl w^ C nd f riu h !,™srl 3s h i“,* Tl.e consideration of edviroo 

Shreilih “i p ™ gre * gjgd g 

j Unfortunately tlic book Is. hot a*, olwervarion? without discussion, If ofterihouglit wltiiout fulfilling arty 
apod example on which to judge the m fght be misleading. For instance, obviously useful purpose. On the 

[format. Tha student coibirig fresh the author accents that a, nuclear Otiier liand, the carefully selected 

■ J ' appendix 

cat help to 
further into 


preseated, though 


clothing and shelter, leisure and 
urban climates— -all in a Canadian 
context— may perhaps come our 
way in the future. It is unfortunate ] 
indeed, that the space devoted in 
part five to meteorological data 
and spr vices could not Tiavo been' 
diverted to the applied theme, for 
conid$ across almost as an 



faon whlfli contains 0 misprint, ^he 

concise style means tjuty there Is (if?) Advanced ‘Gas-Cooled 
|io form of words given to let h(m tors operate lit this countr 


h rough 


coum imply tnsi .''■w;_t R nien! 
liturgy and nil the N ®MjSd : bS ;w e ' 112 


ouioijr 1IUI r rnkan SIUWV 

the provenance “cabulory 4 

certain elements ^^ ^Sadoii in, y lnhoh 
strongly point ^ uS t *h«W': " 


and for Moravia; U; 
been brbuglit to Bulgaria' 


Kiitcd Sjates at preseiri but when 


‘ Despite 


minor reservations, 4 


I Rene t his book ; inust bo welcomed with 

apparently '"‘ii. :]ivini - |i _ ".“‘“f s*y**»* iu ‘“j* •*♦••• tors “ lo *»* .»«» . they r eiitbusiafipi by the geographer^ bio- 

note 33 truth— nowadays .!r et ! aot 4 ,^P . ntisprlnt, ahd confusion will have, ©qual or bbtter 6fficiency, | 0 aist:, pedologist, • liydrqlogist. 

in siovene-^predoniinates _.!■ inevitable on passing to tbs next s0 irhas to be realized that the book engineer aqd ©nvlronmeataj sclen 
rhe early psalms). Assam 1 "* ptatement. Further ; 1 examples oE does qot preSent a general ylew. In t j sti ioi infordiatlon U reliable 


could imply that the. t0 ^eye oil-i^lng 

all tb 
- - en 

•urdy not mon rt« , 6 „ the 


s inevitable on pnssirtg to the next s0 it has to be realized that the boo 
statement. Further; 1 examples, oE, does "not present 1 
tntepnnts and even : misstate me nts fact,; the magnox' 

minA nan fllTir bn n *4 * *1 


fact,: the magnox* reactor might nni*. throughout; Idcas and ' theories’ art 
exist as far as the author; is con presented lucidly and simply; and 
Cerned. 1 . [la maps and eranhical. illustrations 


.nter 



effective and valuable, 
arable volumes 
many, other 


n the'IdeV^opmept, pf-’Bn expi'es-, 


The King’s Parliament of England 

g. 0. SAYLKS 

I11 tills liiKik liiu miihur draws lOKothor for tlic first 111 me Ills lltc-lmm 
work on tile medieval purlidiiieut. This Is n major work l>y ilic 
urea test living mithoiitv on the subject. Tlic author shuws tmw 
imiiianiJiiL's judicial fuiictlnu jjiathullv decrensed ns iMililUs t'ii!iria'.<,cd 
a Kivjtci share of i 1 lime and dvscillics the consequent cluuiKCi in 
Its sir net urn mid membership mid In the relnilunsliip hutwevn Hidf 
and its (uvctultiii. 

'. . . Iriniiiesi liumhlv. tills hunk will i'C indispensable tti nil sliuk'iits 
of its tire ut Miliject.* Tiuivs l.llcrai v Snvnlcment 

Clulll £ 3.50 IMpui 11.75 

An Introduction to English Poetry 

LAURENCE LEANER 

This book provides a complete «oursc in English pnetry. Thc (iheeu 
cliuptcrs, each cnmnluiiii' several poems printed In full, inimdiicc 


the stuiicnt to thc following : the chronological development uf English 
poetry ; (he different kinds .uid genres nf poetry ; how to appreciate 
rhe various levels uf meaning in a poem, Its rclntlon to other poems 


tmd to tlic society in which it was written, 
Pid'IJLiidtm 5(/i ' June 


Cloth £5 Taper U.95 


Rural Recreation in the Industrial World 

I. G. SIMMONS 

The provision of rural recreational facilities in industrialized ancle tics 
is of growing economic and social significance. This book deals with 
thc deniund fur outdoor recreation tit Industrial nntlnns in the 
northern hemisphere during the last twenty years and the response 


to it hi thc development or facilities by public and private cmciprlsc. 
This is tho first International study of tlic subject and* thc problems 
of land management created hy heavy demand ara discussed In thc 


context of the novcriimentnl rccrcutinn systems in several countries, 
Including the ILK., Holland. Denmark, die United States, Canada 
mid Japan. The author lintli synthesises tho work of geographers, 
economists, sociologists and planners uml draws on Ills own lonslder- 
ntile research throughout' die world. 

Published 8th May Cloth ED. 95 

Location and Space in Social Administration 

BRYAN MASSAM 

This book introduces students in content nonary procedures far analysing 
the Influence of space mid location nn tne provision or public services. 
It Is .Intended to bridge thc gap between a social value- urlcma led 
approach and' one which relies more heavily on rigorous analytical 
techniques. Tho author oval nates the structure for providing public 
services In terms which consider distance and accessibility . lie main- 
tains that while 4 physical proximity often relates directly to the 
satisfaction which an individual derives from e service, recent work 
otr locating 'noxious’ Cue I lilies should not be overlooked. lie also 
considers public awareness and its influence on utilization pnuei'tis 
by pointing out that el til (High information may be available to all, 
comprehension varies and same people do not take uil vantage or 


fuel Miles mid services to which they ore" entitled. 


PuMUherf 8th Muy 


Cloth £6.30 Taper £3.15 


Family Planmng in India: 

Diffusion and Policy 

PIERS M. BLAIK1E 

This book defines and analyses a number nf Important reluicd issues 
In a crucial ara a of social science. It is a detailed and critical analysis 
of tha operation and effectiveness of the Indian family planning pro- 
gram me, based on tlic author's extensive research ovfcr several years. 
Tlic book concentrates attention on poor, agricultural areas of India 
where the - problems of programme Implementation are usually fll- 
luidefstood, unromedied nor even allowed for in torget formulation by 
planners. Previous research hun these problems lias been minimal, 
most, effort having been concentrated on the more prosperous and 
Industrialized parts of thc country. This study Is one of the first 
tn employ technique; and methods of analysis derived from the major 
advances In geographic theory during thc past decade. Cloth £10.00 


World Climatology 
An Environmental Approach . 

J. G. LOCKWOOD 

* This Is 0 rather unusual and very readable book which; as the 
title suggests, has an environmental slant- not often found In climato- 
logical textbooks. . . . Overall I strongly r© commend this book to 
readers of Weather. It. is beautifully printed and the diagrams are 
almost ell very dear and legible. Zt should admirably fulfil. Its 
purpose nf providing a textbook for advanced students of climatology 
ana geography and a work of reference for agricultural botanists, civil 
engineers and others. 1 U'ectfJter Cloth 1U.50 


Introduction to Marine Geology and 
Geomorphology 

CUCHLAINE A. M. KING ; • 

During thd ten years since the first edition of Oceanography for 
Geographers (distributed in the U.S.A. as " Introduction to- Ocean- 
ography”) was published, there has been an . explosive development 
in nearly nil aspects- of thc subject, 80 much- has been writ lea 
concerning ; this aspect t>f oceflnpgrapir - “ *— *" 
for thc author to prepare *iho new 


All - ncauy Uil wx. uiu imujcum. m i«w hwm» -pi uinu 

concerning; this aspect t>f oceanography that ft hap been. . Access ary 

- ' new edition, or oceanography .fgr 

ks, botl 
nrnvldi 

oiphoiosy and ucvelop . 

publication coincides with a rapid expansion in the subject following 
the recently accelerated exploitation of marine resources. 


Geographers ns two separate books, both of which' arc othiost entirely' 
new. This Is the flr*t. The text provides a most detailed Introductory 
account. of the morphology a nq. development of tlic ocean basts. 


Its 


Publication 30th Juno 


Cloth E9.80 Paper £4.00 


Introduction to Physical and Biological ; 
Oceanography. 

CUCHLAINE A. M. I KING ' 

The phystcnl" asp acts considered In tills book Include an Introduction 
■to the character of Ocean water and Its circulation In the form nf 
surface. currents dud deep wave movements, The subjects nf tldc9 and 
the various . waves that disturb. I he. surface tho ocean urc discussed 

and the biological aspects of pccatiograpfay form a major and topical 
ttlemc through the second; half ot tlic volume. An appendix concerned 
specifically with the increasingly, complex legal aspects -of oceau usage 
has bean prepared by ; Edgar ■ Gold, an expert in oceanic law, aud 
fwjiw a.vafiiajfo addition to tjv, volume. „ , nn 


Publfcatfoti JQtfi Jutia 


Cloth m.OO Paper £3.50' 



Stanley Gregory 


Edward !£E\J Arnold 

25 Hill: Street, London, WlX 8LL 
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OTcl earned by hir nppar.iyle 
She w.io not won r to greet trav,wfc. 
for whan uhc Itempt w.ia fttCafy, 

Hurt wd arayed and rfebely. 

Channe h.iduhedoon a! hfr joiirnec; 
form cry and wel bigoon wao ohc. 

She (.Kick a lusty |yf in JVTay, 

She hart etc no thought, by night nc day, 

Of nothing, but it were oonty 
"Co gray the hiY wel and uncouthly, 

* J1W that this dorc hadde opened me 
T:hio inayden.scmeiy tor to see, 

X thanhed hiraa X beatmighie, 

Hnd arctic hir how that she hfgbte, 

«nd what she wao,Iaredcche. 

Hnd ohc to me was nought unmehc, 

Nc of hir answer ci.mngerouo, 

But fafre ano werrte, and ocidc thus ; 

O, air. my name io Ydclneooe: 

So clepe men me, more & Icooc. 
f u l m ighty ami ful riche am X, 
/Inti that of oon thing, namely: 
for I. cn tcncle to nothing 

YiT-7-r — — r- c y l to,nv W ffndmy pitying, 
>lml i or to hem be and tresoe me. 

Hqiicyntcd am I, and prlvee 
Itlith Mirthe, lord of this gurdyn, 


Would-be saint, and politician 


— i 

. , , . . analysis of guilt To Gladstone Ins Tints he became n . , 

The G ladstoiic Dihvics, vols 3 and 4 public life was a divine vocation, rapidly, convinced h* 6 * 61 ^ 

iTAJii D ‘ ^° 0t a ‘ ,d P«*«P» always a second best to die from T,is 

P.K. ■ priestly culling which be had wanted Trade, and after* 184R 8 

f h rnn H nVi* IwJ % S n ir to fol ^ ow in ,lis y° l «h. Tl ‘us ho more than anything barrel 1 ' 

r«R r fu n n 0 in H^ric^ 8 ' 50 per Set ceaselessly examined all his political turn to the Tory 
ISBN 0 19 8~«5 7 actions antl motives Ullder the fure he visited the prisoruSv 1 

— • searching light of his faith mid its a»d was faced starkly br ii ^ 

F.upiI D nn/lrl!iiif 'jmiieintanra nihli TiiriV:ll m'prnnte Tliie ccpnfiiiii S£nilft 1 llr*HC nf 


Even a nodding acquaintance with 
Gladstone’s personality, derived 
from the pages of Mo r ley or Mag- 
nus, conveys the impression of a 


searching light of his faith mid its ami was faced starkly h? ,l ' 
moral precepts. This scrutiny whs sequences of oppression. |ii,i 
to give him unrivalled moral uuthn- sensitivity had mml* 


..U 5 , conveys me nnpress.on or a n „d controversy which he inspired. 'There- aro . curly signs ' 
man in whom well-nigh volcanic On the other hand, one can trace, °» liberal news on Irtlanf til 
forces were powerfully controlled especially in the political memo- Stnl '-X 9‘ “is resignation ovol 
and perfectly channelled Into high randa interlaced with the diary, the 11001,1 1S gradually unfolded ' 
achievement. There are passages In development of Gladstone's groat There are glimpses ol Vi»,‘ 
these volumes of his diarv which Pineal skill and cimning mid the upper-class life. The treurm- 1 
If - f tlirnsr of his powerful ambition. His illness, childbirth the ,335 ! 

ai.ly reinforce this hnpiessinn wos a mi jq Ue |,lend of saintliness children, the manMemem^ 
and put the reader Into the position and nbilitv to wield worldlv nmv P .- v .in r^r . I „ h* ™ .. “■ 


(h J C Rn. r fifJl Sa J acsi|nl,e of the Kefmscott Chaucer will be published by 
liie BasiJisk Press on luno I at r?«n n ..ui..n 


Occupant s of number 10 


uuiogiiu. else of great interest about Gkid- w«-n incmmits maw him into 

The key to Gladstone’s person- stone and the society he lived in. “tusings. ’Hb' reveals hinudfri. 
ality wns, as with many Victorians. Many entries illustrate his progress ' v<llst 1,1 "Is sanctimonious kjj- 
Ids evangelical family backaround El '? ,n tIlc hi ?h hlcal of church-state !i?i!« rant attitude to his sister Hu 
Which loft him with ■ relations painted in his book The There was a dose relation^,. 

sonSnf/in „ L \ State in its relations with the h^oinum-addiction and cwS 

s nse of sin, a high moral sensitivity Church to a more sober appreciation f? Ronie made it alieavy borir. 1 
and a constant need for self-ex- of the role the established Church hmt. Prayers and pi ofesslus til- 
animation and accountability to could play in ini d- nineteenth century tall “y disguise the fact iha i. 
God. Tn rhe years covered by this Blltain - On March 27, 1842, he removal of. this incubus would 
part of tlio diary these Qualities nra Wlitas : • the adjustment of • f om f. aa a relief, Perhaps ha ml 

most strikiiiolv L / certain relations of the Church to her I Us own mlrror-imaae: this 

most striking y levealed in Glad- the slate. Not that I think the action Inner tensions* but in her cue 
stone s struggle with his own sexu- of the latter can be harmonised to controlled and producing damn 
ahty. In order to repress the the laws of the former. We have explosions, 
temptations of pornography, he con- Passed the point at which that was The main t f G| L j. 
strutted for himself severe rules of P° ssible: aad 1 do expect to see dia A r i| s ShaSd rS 

mental hygiene. His rescue work for a *vay C da%" T Tbe "affaVrs 8 of Wa tha act . Joi,s * “Wftlngs, boolu read. hue. 
prostitutes started as a humbling Chuwli remained close to Glad written.. This, makes lnevitaftlr 
work of charity, part of an " engage- stone’s heart and nothing hit him read er' 1 f !!u 
mont ”, a lay brotherhood to which harder . tlia apostasy of so mnny Cabinet ^ t ind 
he belonged with some friends and Si his fr ‘« a * among the Tractarians. cd converaadons^a^KSeTL 
ossodates. It became . , .range TmS'Ho^' ?£ ~™“e^eMr 

p aying with fire which often left constant frfends and adviVera/into d,ar y . ta researchers ij gnsaiW. 
him with a deep sense of guilt and the Church of Rome in April 1851. banoed the careful schoki 
sin. Tills is reflected in the diary. of , the editors. As m tbe flni^ 

sometimes in the use of Italian, to The development of Gladstone’s K 


The Prime Ministers, volume 2 
edited by Herbert van Thai 
Allen & Unwin. £7.50 
ISBN fr 04 942134 4 ■ 

This type of book Invites compari 

inn with . ..1 ... fit,. . T ■ . 


f nnmhpr 10 sometimes in the use of Italian, to The development of Gladstone’s Dr Mathew 

I fiuinoer lU !»« «^ther layer between himself £ cI B™25B L / \ 6W i W °? P aralleIad hardly ever faHed to comf D p' 

and give more s^ace to personality, 5 • f in an a more liberanS the answer. The/ have thuiwwft 

rau« of interests and evaluation oi voll i ma tlla ^tensity of his .helps one to see how his passionate 5 comp ? nd u / n of ( 8 rflat 

political attitudes. The third method emotiona durl ig an unsuccessful devotion to justice andmoralltv thosfl who labour to recoml^uet 

!? 1 most sausfacrory. Of course, courtship was masked by the Italian § ave him an immense radical poteii- 5?f “A ‘ li ^ tary J n its , man Z,“i £ 
the style must be influenced bv rhe Ianauaes. Sal, even though he retained an P r Matthew has also wittea 

ssemially conservative view of ^troducrion.in which he pub 


« , uluat aausiacrory. ut course, *- uu »isnip 
the style must be influenced by the language, 
ground that has to be covered. It is * it is - 

*«*«!!*■ a detailed account stone’s *d< 
Of the activities of Bonar T.nw „ a.1 .. .l 


s the most 
Ministers 


son with the volumes on The Lives * the “ctjvmes of Bortar Law as 
of the Lord .Chancellors, In particu- Minister In a way that would 

lar with me majestLc book by pu.! m Em sbl8 for * SR y> Gladstone or 
Heuston which covers, part, of the t-u archill. ' 

same period. In fact, there ore few , “ 13 a Uttle curious .that the 


.ster is described by a separate pen Tb regard 

tit from eight to twenty-four pages, ! m P°rtant of these m 

so there is less uniformity 6f treat- ,s ® ross y exaggerate the siEbin- 
ment and the scale of description is £5K e of , th l s ®cond Reform Bill, 
much less than that offered by " r,tha »t doubt it Is extraordinary 
Heuston. A Prime Minister usually * u an an 5hcized Jew, raised in sub- 
fttrects more than one biography : 1 j fln ; Loudon with no university 
Lord Chancel lora^have weaker mag- etf u cation or experience of the » •«- 

-netiam. The Lives ofthe horU Chdn- a ™ e d forces should have become 
celtors are major tvorks of scholar- Ieade ^ of rhe Toni Party la the nine- ■ N 0 901759 # 9 

9hip: this book Is not and could * een “! L century. How did this hap-' * i— 

not. be. pen ? Professor Vincent provides the ' ru “ 

How fdr potted biography: can be Information with which to construct 
of yajue is a matter for argument. J n answer but he does not wholly 
Certainly the roll-call of cAntribii- JaCe tha challenge of the question 
tor* to this volume is so impressive ltsal . f - . ■ ‘ 4 


or jgaaair 

S' a little curimlv tint Ik. . 1 * ■ ’ll . * . 


IX J. feenefetinu 


Spearheading the forces of chiairge 

..X. - 


blocked social Pirnell ? Dr G. B. Clark il 
SSKS.fSartJlSlS'H.JI* £li “ through thef 


mbTor' TUSTSiTS 
in =/-hnio B f Sta M!cha , e ^ Barker realize that for a subsfcnttt 
tb' mLi reexamination of of the- period gunboats arid f 

at ri?P rfmn ^ ° E Llbe reHam were in constant use on the 
JL?® J* how Gladstone of Scotland to control >«« 

S ^ , learn that: oroftera, , 

. aeithe1 '- *e ■ log whict, Ti„iii-» hl.iAHn.il. W 


ip; inis dook is not and could century. How did this hap-' stood aitmnv 1 umo8toll ° . 0I Scotland to coniroi 

L be. pen ? Professor Vincent providVSe Th e decade which centred- on ison ^ afters. , 

bio f ra P h y :can be [ n n fo ^®^ n h ^ tI { 1 w y th to construct is one of ihe most remarkable^fn dammed the jueam of i^dicaHsm ' * Unlike aome hlatotlaiu..^ 

z iss^sssam. & r srjwss. 

thSeTe P vond n S e trealh, f nt iiwwers which wSiTilm ^bven ’SdS ^ lan oE Campaign, ^ie 

r ^%^-Tn^uJss! ^ssrsd. -sas .. gsai. 


^ ssu ey % d m? e mB #pan ^ k S e? t fni 


f«st^ - but; . the, ; rblblioferaphicaT f a ^ual , «rtora-^he^DBnaitv“ , ‘V oL k . ,u 8 ." and Gladstone presided: ^ TS a “ e author assumes Gladstone’s irtteJIW.^ 

W cri af wiU girida more^Ktailed . ^J^nB in unneceSSaSy detail^ rtonal q tf te ! eaee P‘' ^'paftlv^ be£ n i ^ rev l 6u8 knowledge moral power, and inJo^MJ 

Jtudyi:. Lpr<f Blakg has* Vitten ! The editorial hwid 6 :not Very V 0' en he for mad b A as a habit of ...ewential almplldw- 

an excellent Introduction which e t 1 ? an * afd there ip «j final chanter 76 - : 2S ^ IinJstry he w & already crlHnfm 1 i d .u - A 1 ? I0l ' e serious conveyed through * es L. 

- examine* the. evolution of. the office which tries, to draw and- ho was to remain, at -tha ■" “Cjsm is that he is too nre- Michael Dafittl'VOit tffl 

- °f Prime Minister since 1835.' The th ® bEograobfcal’ materS^ Tile thoSSi'S 1 " A Eurtlle J' aiaht years, n* poUticIaUs a °d poifU- niiost, attractive ofthe^ruh 

coiitrlhulors who cover the greater r ®«der is left alone to jraeciiiateoi? ,ar *^.°ot of office. What wTrt. p ¥ e , rs ’i ? nd not enough .of thd tii66, wfote a fe« JfJ 

are Prof&Ionel. pother tl« retonJ^ "•PS Tfefi P«bllc business? oft W abd 6ponomlcforcS Gladstond's' ^ death that,». 

Iiistnrlans ^those cniicprned with the Mujtsfecs can lead to conclusions ina 0)’ have suggested, fli.rtno SS* t 11 P° 3 " { bJe that, the, Wenfost statesman. his 

lalje^day figures are experienced about the naiure of British poSS Qn athronism ; anobsS I of tha Liberals knew • 'Thisltjidy.glfS soil 

Jffi3f ra on Contemporary political processes. Wimt sort of people are ilJwi 0 !? m i n , who could n °t comure- ?ef n HiS' J 890 . w ® re , more -closely of the reasdns for that oplnl 
Afowdftha autlidnT had ch^entobeemne nan y ]eX r8 ^ hend rts| ng forces rfg. ^. ed & .trade cycles than to rig . B(iv n ( 

^ ■ ' ° g ^ ,publlc ani1 prlvate i* of ; ;.j , W 


Oft airs. A . few qf the authors had E. h P? ort *»’ become na«v 

^Mowledae of their subjects ; Pnme Ministers ? Wha? facroS Z 
^thon Y Mbltlng 1 'a piece on Eden lx ■ tn-mine : tlwar relative euccos? or 
teSSi, 11 ? - EoUure 'm.officel Tti tfy to write 

* ni 3vilable that some ’of sudi a chapter might have h«S 


, h uvi airnni 

Perhaps it is Inevitable that 
the oarwqr pnn rails arc lei 
mv n i id ors i and I hr of La 

Rill'll of ihtj tier! of Abor 

pen been memly’ improved. 

l.Li^ 


Restoration poet and rake 

n Pn««. 1.1 ■ 1- 


"wb menuy improved. . vweti by this vc 
• «*»ve liodn constructed bridges the gap ‘ 




■Englisj] Ut- 
the period 


Right for ail 

Educational Judgements 

of papers in tlia pliilosoppy- 


huve qtte>rpnir.'(l 
mnfor' events ( 

hart some 


V“ ; W* wnicn wa? first pub- Who lack a reliahlp ta v . c~ v 1UU of papers in tlia pmwv. 

h2n d AWS a J* in XS & haa °ow Ho*. ,frbm “ cation fldlted by Jara6S 
qe Published in a paperback edi- {^_ rl,ap9 . a wider audionce wlio haVe i pQW available in paperbad 

by Yale University ona ^ intere9ts - lislied by.Routledge 'aqd Ke@ 

I'ress. BxeludinR Rocliester’s .rA explanatory material uppHa.i nrice £ 1 .75. if Includes essay* 


concentre. the.: mo^taTed- W pttompts ,o assemble ^evero ™ ^ Afierican. *£***£> ' 

dlre ** ,Mr ^ ^ ■' ■ Pctcr G - *«*»* tei & j° |£"« 2 5 ?SK 23 

— — ^ 5 ,n Restoration uriavaitabte ^elsewhprA esea, ' ch t0 °l emphasis oil the question' 

■ e • ' . . versa 1 riclit to ediicatio**^. 
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A magnificent man in his flying machine 


■ Portrait of Haldane 

by F.ric Ashby nud Mary Anderson 
Macmillan, £5.95 
ISBN 333 15075 9 

The first space men in England 
were the Scots. With their alarm 
clock accents, quick eyes for the 
buttons uf power,, und nimble 
fingers, Scottish trained lawyers, 
engineers, doctors and. civil servants 
swarmed across the Tweed like Mor- 
locks (some might say Molochs) to 
serve and lend the Eldil English. 
Some of them even tried to provide 
the English with do-it-yourself insti- 
tutions — the subject of this book, 
R. B. Haldane, especially. He cer- 
tainly seemed tn huve the appropri- 
ate genes. His paternal grandfather 
founded die Society for the Prona- 
gatibn of the Gospel at Home; his 
, maternal ancestry included a Lord 
Chancellor and a judge. Coming 
.from a country where universities 
were accessible cliapelries of culture 

■ and technology he took the Victor- 
ian equivalent nf the road to Damas- 
cus — a stint at a German university 
—and was converted. 

As with most converts, there was 
much nf the Paulo-posi-future tense 
ii bout his epistles to the young uni- 
versities: a sense of ait. imminent 
tomorrow when they . might even 
serve as organizers of education 
•' from top to too in their district ”. 


of regionalism, with universities pre- 
siding beuignly over the educational 
systems in each region . . . financed 
by local civic spirit supplemented by 
nnd from Parliament But like most 
of his scenarios it was fuzzy at the 
edges. Fuzz or fudge? His biogra- 
phers claim that he “deliberately 
fudged the issue of how education 
in higher technology was to be or- 
ganized” because "to have been 
doctrinaire about this would have 
limited the options for action ", -But 
actions are a lawyer’s business and 


as a lawyer, lie acted nn behalf of 
ihe universities n( ihe Uni led King- 
dom. 

In Ireland he presided over the 
commission which sai fur four years 
and saw most nf its recommenda- 
tions accepted. In Luiiduu he drafted 
the bill in 1898 whereby its univer- 
sity assumed more teaching respon- 
sibilities nnd subsequently presided 
over the Royal Commission an ii 
that reported in 1913. He also 
presided over the Royal Commission 
oil the University of Wales and he 
gave the chief evidence in an inquiry 
before Lhc Privy Council mi lH.-lmlf 
of a separate university for Liver- 
pool. Indeed, he was more than a 
jiiere accoucheur for the emergent 
“ provincial ”, or as ilic sociological 
argot of the time would liiiv: it, 
"civic” universities, by actually 
assuming the chancellorship nf one 
of them, ns well as ilic rectorship of 
Edinburgh and ihe presidency of 
Birkheck. 

He became the great instructor 
general. "I never knew Imw in- 
capable I was nf understanding 
these things” remarked Lord James 
(of Hereford) after Haldane’s 
attempt to instruct him nil predes- 
tination “until I heard your argu- 
ment ", Pursuit of the argument 
sometimes readied the point of 
obscurity, when, us Minister of W Bi- 
ll e was asked what kind of army lie 
wnnied and replied “ A Hegelian 
army ”, As lie remembered " the 
conversation then- fell off ". Later, 
sitting at the head of the long table 
at the War Office smoking a cigar 
delicately poised on two prungs of 
a tiny silver fork wliidi lie usually 
used for this purpose, he also Inter- 
viewed the then Captain Hankcy in 
1911 for the secretaryship of lhc 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 
Eight years later, after ho had been 
hounded from office (luring the 
war he helped to win, Haig stole 
away to visit him, after his own 
triumphal ride with the King at The 
head of the reUirninK British troops. 
Knocking at Haldane’s door, lie pre- 


sented him iviih a linnk nf his dis- 
patches inscribed " Tn Viscount 
Haldane uf Clitan — the greatest Sec- 
retary nf Stale fur War England 
has ever had ”. 

Bernard Shaw wu.s not so riilsomv: 

■' Here are you ", he wrote after 
one of Haldane's more sustained 
wingflappings, ” the must con- 
.spicuous example in the Kingdom rif 
the realization of ail these students' 
ambitions — n Scuts philosopher who 
bus beaten all ilic practical men and 
statesmen at their own game. This 
von have achieved hy lining exactly 
what you liked. . . . And yui you gu 
down and tell those unhappy young 
people in lofty und inspiring periods, 
tlmt you did it all by a life or 
contemplation, aloof from the world 
ut Weimar.” But no one could keep 
ffuldanc down.. Ik- flew in u dirig- 
ible balloon in his top hat, scorning 
n flying helmet. When he was 
criticized for id lowing .Fain borough 
m work mi safely factors in aero- 
planes ms having nothing hi do with 
balloons) he promptly changed its 
name lu the Army Aircraft Factory 
—the first rime (ns Sir Henry Ti/.ard 
pointed out) ibai the word '“air- 
cruft” was used officially. Whether 
it was explosives in the liner War 
(out of which he helped evolve a 
Chemical Research Department) m 
officers for the First World Wur 
(for which lie devised the Officers’ 
Training Corps) Haldane had ( lie 
overview. And even after being 

f iublicly crucified during that war 
or his alleged pro-Gormnn sym- 
pathies lie was soon busy and active 
securing the appointment uud chair- 
ing the deliberations of the Mach- 
inery of Government Committee, 
whose report in 1918 had (as Sir 
Charles Wilson said 20 years ago) 
"the unique “distinction of setting 
out for the first tinte the functions 
of Cabinet and Executive as a whole 
and proposing iiow they should best 
be served by specialized knowledge 
and adequate planning unil intelli- 
gence 


Il is in ilii.s context ibai we should 
see him nuking possible ihe first 
Liihciur ;■ din i nisi nil inn in 1924. For 
these limkeil like giving more leeway 
to the corps of ** unassuming ex- 
perts" nf whom Beatrice Webb 
regarded herself us the Groat White 
Mother. Fur us he once said, 11 1 do 
nni care wliat Government is in if 
it will only lake up science”. 

1 1 is biographers think that Hul- 
dane lias “ been dune much less than 
justice”. 1’crliuii.s they should 
bin me his cul hi hum tors — the Webbs. 
Sidney joined him in working for the 
cm ulili shine lit of .i British Charlot- 
tenburg and Beatrice wrote : 

•' Before the Cltairlniieiiburg Scheme 
wns launched we spoilt ourselves, 
money and energy in tuning the 
press . . . and trying tn keep the 
Progressives straight. Bui of 
course they, unconsciously resent 
having situations *“ ‘prepared’ 

nut nf which there is only 

one wiiv, i e, nurs.” “ Ours ", nr 

the Fa hiun way, involved efficiency 
hy telescoping three exi sling in.sl it li- 
tmus iiiiu n comprehensive iustliu- 
i ion of ii suit. i lily critiail size. That 
hcciiuie tlie way ‘m cmnpreheiisives 
mill the polytechnics — as ilio New 
I’ a hi hh Research 'Bureau rua lived -HI 
years ttgn. Huhluuc’s way wu.s higher, 
fur lie, Beairice Webb emuinued, 
“ believed more than we (lid in the 
existing governing class ; in the great 
personages nf Court, Cabinet und 
City. We staked our hopes on the 
organized working class, served ami 
guided. It is true, hy un elite of uti- 
nssiuniiig experts who would make 
no claim tu superior' social slums, 
hue would content themselves with 
exercising the power inherent In 
superior knowledge -and larger ad 
minislratlve experience.” 

That she should write so, after he 
had reviewed one of their books, in 
dicates that it was as difficult then, 
as pow, to be a fellow- travel Jar. 

W. H. G. Army t age 


Not in front of the children 


Introduction ■ • to . Psychoanalysis ; 

' Lecturer for Child Analysis and Tea- 
chers 1922-1935 
by Anna Freud 

The Hogarth Press ami -The InstittiLe 
of Psycho-AiialysteJ £3.75 

ISBN 0-7012 0397 8 

• * . . ”» 

Anna Freud Is perhaps, the most re- 
nowned living representative of the 
clashed Freqdlan tradition. It gives 
some ^Indication of her eminence 
that - when a group- of, randomly 
selected American > psychoanalysts 
were asked to nominate rite' most 


particularly impressive outcome 
, considering that the - respondents 
were permitted pi uominnte iliehi- 
selveS, and: some did). ■ ’’ . 

The majpr preoccupation of the 
papers in this volume is the modi- 
fications which must be made in 
the standard technique of analysis 
if It Is to bo successful with child" 
• Feu. The. post-Szaszian -question (in 
ivhosa interests fere .the": children 
being analysed ?), is ;.*nfot " raised. 
Consider the eight-ye&tsnld girl; who 
when placed in it classroom "lay 
down on g bench and masturbated, 
reacting to Juiy interference with 
shrieks of anger I am - ready to 
ascribe the mild -empathy this little 
Oz heroine evokes to sentimentali- 
station but I suspect others will insist 
on a fuller Conceptual elucidation 


of the diagnosis of “ abnormal 
character development n which Miss 
Freud believe* this behaviour war- 
ranted than sHe gives.- 
Miss Freud advances the usual 
aetiological and developmental 
claims with the -usual quota of iliu- 
trative anecdotes, and the mis- 
givings these arouse are also the 
' usual ones. How. would Miss 
Freud’s charges have to -have be- 
haved to have convinced - her :tnst 
she was mistaken In the -emphasis 
she • ' placed on their libidinal 
vicissitudes and incestuous crav- 
ings? . ■ . . ■ t ■ 

Would ’tlie- occurrence of a case 
•where the ‘gratification 'of a child's 
.incestuous wishes hone die . less 
failed in the promised largeness 
have shaken her ? But We heed not 
speculate.' MBs Freud reports just 
such a case. A .boy who had. been 
, offered every • kind of sexual 


such a case. A .boy who had. been 
offered every • kind of sexual 
gratification by', liis mother and 
finally, after reaching maturity, had • 
regular intercourse -with her, never- 
theless was a: severe ■ Case of 
ffialdevelopment. Miss Freud thinks 
this' iA '-bacnnsB' "his 1 , . development. 
Was brought to a halt by the giatifl- 
. cation of his strongest and most 
central drive". But perhaps m 
making love -wills mother he was 
not gratifying Mils’ strongest hud 
most, central drive . What would 
it take to persuade Miss Freud of 
that? • >:■ 

Consider also rite centrality attri- 
buted to castration anxiety. Wlieil- 


>ver Miss Freud ventures an explam 
atlon the r threatened phallus rears 
Ills seemly-head. But Conviction as to- 
the balefuluess of castration anxiety 
is not based on the successful pre- 
vention of neuroses through its 
mitigation, for Miss Frond concedes 
that children reared on psycho- 
analytical principles Hre just as 
iprone to neuroses since. sexual grati- 
• fJcBtion is also a pathogenic agent. 
But this involves a gross diminution 
in the. empirical content of /the 
theory. Is nor the natural- -inference 
to have drawn from the failure of 
.prophylaxis rdtlier that pathogenic 
influences a rtf hot confined ‘ to., tlie 
narrow sphere of sexual conflicts but 
ere -drawn (those that are not.geue- 
tic) from the broader class of. inter- 
personal vicissitudes as Sullivpn, 
Horney and .others . have main- 
tqir.ed? What prevents analysts 
makitig tills inference is-their con- 
. fidence thRt external validation can 
. . be - dispensed with. 

• What- has discredited this confl- 
denceMn .the ayes of non-analSsts 
can best- be expressed in terms of 


The Ordeal of 
Thomas Hutchinson 

Loyatism and the 
Destruction at the First 
British Empire 
Bernard Bailyn 



to the -“ resistance*- of non-initiates 
It was necessary to find an. imper- 
sonal - liieahs of discriminating be- 
tween "speculations which bring 
me tapsy etiology into -disrepute u 
(Edward Glover’s description, of 
Kleinian theory), and- the classical 
Freudian reconstructions • nnd none 
has been' forthcoming. 

There are few enterprises so 
risky as the attempt to identify, tlie 
ideological '. ' gomponeius - 1 fn what 
passes - for -empirical knowledge 
-among one's con feii)por ados. One 
may exemplify tlie operation of an 
i uteres ted. preconception at the very 
moment one believes' one Is ‘engaged 
in ditcpverlng Tt, Nevertheless^ I 
-suggest that what needs qxplafaltnL 
is not the scepticism some of ua 
feel as to tlie ubiquity and patho- 
genic ' potency of incestuous- crav- 
ings .and castration fears, but fh» 
alacrity with which a -large - and 
. vocal section of the intellectual 
community embraced this view and 
the tenacity with which . it -clings 
to it. 


oni of FreudV favourite Jewish 
■jokes : Like die soldier who felt cop- 
strained by army discipline, Melanie' 


•'■ Miss Freud tells us that in under- 
taking -the character- analysis of ail 
adult ’* we must actually shatter his. 


Klehi bought ft cannon and went 
into business for herself; So there 
are now' two rival accounts of Child 


Concern with the issue of validd- 
tlon ' could no longer be put down 


-whole life”. Aro Miss 'Freud and 
heir fellow practitioners entitled to 
tlie degree of assurance as to the 
correctness of jlielr assumptions 
that, this soft. ;of under taking 
demands?.. Anyway Mi$s Freud 
thinks . so. And so do many ptlidrs. 


Frank Ciofft 


Russian anarchist Copy editing 


This week’s reviewers 


Macmillau have publish ed a velssue 
(with juiiuii- alterations) of Michael 
Uakunin, the biography by B. H. 

| Carr at £9,00. ' 

Bakunlii, born in ' £912 ; into a 
family of tlia landed Russian gentry, 
came into jtetive contact witli ulmost 
, ev.evy niueteonth century rovolutloiv , 
ftW 6i*. natioiipBst ihovement in -his 
lifetime; some • record ;nlm ;,as the. 


Cambridge University Press have 
uoty published u comprehensive and 
practical refer euco hook for .all 


those who prepare 'manuscripts and 
illustrations for printing. Copy- 
Editing The : Cambridge Hand- 
book, £6.50, is by - Judim^Bu tchor, 
the chief subeditor at, CUP, 

The. plan of the -book is to deal 
first With the editing questions that 
.are common . to nil books aud to 
tackle the more' difficult material 
.afterwards- The author lias drawn 


on - her ■ e* period cc working for two Vplumft f 
major,' publisUets where the system Judgmq 
is that coDV-oditoi s work on tlie -J* . * 


Leslie - Akock ■ to professor of 
archaeology at the Uriiversity of 
Glasgow; "••j , 

W, H. G. Army t ftgc is professor of 
education at the university of Shef- 
field ; hto many ^publications include 
“ Yesterday's fombrrowa , “The 
Gcriuon Influence on English Edo- 
'Cation H and “The Russian innu- 
once on Englkh Education ”) . 

■F. CJoffl -is professor iu the depart* 
ment of philosophy at the Unlver- 
ritv. of! Essex; lie is fcditor of '“the 
VOlaniB] ort /‘ Freud " In the Moqorn 


stone: a political biography n \ 
Stnnlcy Gregory is profeasor of geor > 
graphy at the University of Snof- 
field and .bps written “Statistical 
Methods and the Geographer!' and: 
" Rainfall over Slina Leone ” ; he 
has also written ntqrty papers oh 


Might. hAHv ; -the-': pcr^oiial ■ and .-'poll- 


juugment series, Macmillan ; -. • 
E. J ; . Fedehtwanger: . to render m 
hi?torjr- at 'tho; Umyersity .pf South* 
amptonj he edited. “ Upbenval and 


climatology, water resource develop* 
meat end geographical juctliodo- 
litfyi 

■Mark -Elas&al! lectures- In -the 
archaeology of the Romtm provinces 
.at the 1 Institute of Archaeology ; 

. Peter G, Richards, Mteor fn 
British GoverrimcTlt, department;: of 
politics at the University, of South* 
nmpton, has published “ Fdrlltudnent 
and Conscience 1 */ “The Bnck- 


A study oi the inner life 
and public career of the 
last civilian royal governor 
of Massachusetts, this 
book is also a dramatic 
account of the origins of 
the American Revolution 
(ram the viewpoint of the 
Loyalists. 

The writing is brilliant , . . 
this book confirms Bailyn 
ns one of the leading 
historians of America.'—; 

New York Times Book 
Review C7.50 

Pressure Groups in 
Britain 1720 - 1970 
Graham Wootton 
The impact of private 
groups on public policy 
and administration. is now 
a well-recognized feature 
of the British political 
system, but o general 
history of them has never 
been published. 

Professor Wootton's essay, 
supplemented by many 
original documents, traces 
the rise and activities of 
these groups from 1720 to 
the present day. E8.50 

Chartism and the 
Chartists 
David Jones 
The ^ChaTtist riioyement ; • 
has. long held a .special 
fascination for labour 
historians, yet the general 
student knows little about 
certain of its vital aspects: 
the organization. Hie • 
religious' Colouring, the 
weaknesses and tensions. 
Tlie; author pf this book • . 
gives a balanced picture 
OIF Chartism;; -s urvrniarisfng 
recent research and- 
attempting, through new 
evidence, to capture the 
atmosphere, ihtfegrily and; 
Complexity of this great - 
movement- v - 
cased £6.00 ! paper £3.00 

Valois Burgundy. 
Richard Vaughan . 

Riphard . Vaughan's book 
'malf^C' available in a -more' 
manafl^ble form; some- of ' 
the -material; and all of the ' 
arguments and conclusions 
of his earlier four-volume 
history of the polity ruled . 
between 1384 arid 147,7 by 
the four Valois dukes of . 
Burguddy.- £5.50 , 

A History of the Czechs 
A H Hermann ' 

Situated at the crossroads 
of Europe, the Czechs have, 
had to- live through more 
of that continent's 
upheavals than a hard- 
working .find sober people 
deserves. Dr Hermann's : 
full narrative of the history 
of Czechoslovakia ancf the 
Czech; kingdom which 
preceded it. a led' examines 
certalri of its continuing . 
political, economic and 
cultUfaL themfts: £8.00 
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HKIUOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
III.I'ARTAIKNT OV ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCl- 

l.i:i;mii:us in AtCmi.VI AXCV nnd limtl! 

Applkanis lire Invited fur iippulmiiiciilt In the Depart- 
nifiit III Acuiuiiuiicy iint! Finance at l.ccltircr urude ro 
^1 ire id Hsu In unc nf tile fuljnwlng areas : — 

' BUS1NH8S FINANCE 

MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING 
I’UIIMC SERVICE ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 
TAXATION 

Applicants should preferably bo graduates with a rveug- 
iiJm-J profess I nuallflcuiliHi but uLhers with appropriate 
•‘Npcrk'iiit! will be considered. 1 

l , ln- salary will he on the Sidle £2. 1 IS to £4.806 per am Him 
!wdJ«|wrliSnve ' U UK ' vl11 be accord Inu u> qnolincji Inn's 

I-nrihii. hiformwilon niuy lie .ibialnrd from the Semturv 
liv i i 1 GIiiiiiiIiitjs SI reef, Kilirtluirgli Kiii 

K Vf« . I ° "‘’'"•'W'- 







uni Vetesity Of waI cs i- - 

university 
college of 
swAnsev 


. t : T T ^ ■ 

;• Aepllif .p»«‘4 are invited ft»i lira 

fd'i-i.. i(i|r i>o,t% u r 

Depnrlmsnt ol English 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

ui tliu Ik pa, intent i»r Fngluii L»n-' 

: snutfc *ihl Literature. The succras- - - 
: fill applicant, ifilf lako o proper 
V“w in Hie Pepirtmehl’j actlviik-*, 
*«ci:ti1<»i qiiallficailnni In FnglJjli 
' ••Dnnjamf the cighiemth . and nine- 
leenth eenturM svltl tic ■n'edrttntdgc. 

7lie. ■ppuintitwnl, which viU. be. 
E™ '-r l««l. lo June 30. 

, trill be nfoda at _ih* luwec 

en.i n| • the ■ lecturer's *c*J« n i||j. '■ 
:: t 1-5 *!?*- Vv.* Itor with ■upwah|uiii|ai> s 
widin» pinr iJimuihIJ Tuntcditr' 

■ ' Jnlw 'x Monday iff ib : _ 

Dac^rlrtienl ’.of dnography 5 

AfrlfcHflnm - !« fiivlted for Tutor- 
•' snips. In ilia. I^txmnieat' at .- 
lrt vsbi tutorial (mum In* * 

. robing small groups of irafrnif and 

' ».»•»: V" ' ***. Mtasilmi 

I i; 


** rHefnr.t firm ita RtgUtrar/ 
fc “« 3 ‘V UjvsnMJ 

wium* »er>it.ii*M»s’*thn-ad, 

UmW- ■' !*«! '«* 

'■ . i 1 

\V\ k 4 ono 

■ ■ • ' *«r DMVun»rr> : 

»M Prttl»nifUC?l, 

J? lilt Ii u.111.1,.1! id r. Hit .3,2 ■ • 

ni'-Mim-e ill - 1 ‘‘7ft. rnlifcyrijKJ. 

, l»i,-. l.|.s.atKa;" Ai .rtc ifn?p 

u< is-.il.-. Hi- iifln wlescnonilS 
is h 14 *** l-AW appiyaji- 

i hi if i .iiiKniiM^diiit aliajl.' '* 
isrni't t-iri-i* iMJV..tii > t.yb|M]iiMl 


AUSTRALIA 

r ' MUNARIl I'NIVI.NSI | Y 
Motb-iurnr. Au>nai|.i 

are irtvtird (or 
thi. n b ■> v vm p n | !• >i ii-o,. r.iiiow* 

In.woiR Vlth Prolraior 
!!■ (•. Navm on Immimnlimiivii 

rojicti. t»«hnl..rl|ri¥i ffiSKSS 

□ i-i-arlnionr In 


BvaiialK SC- ^ on » "to . 

5H, 1 ''SSuJSr w°3 r: »iuni"». 

^«niw»eu ;w • 

u f?*"' K5: 

■nvoaiiM . 
j^n Snanrc. 

UBM,. 
fete. c * 

Cleitna Uau : 5D iuno 1 WA. 
h- 15*. Uniitrtif 1 merles the 

g gr ■. 

V BIRMINGHAM 

S'" I «** wiyrjnath r . . ' 

'■ f oi* . i ;■ : 

<i » V* ^VcjloUHIV . -i 1 . 



lahd't r.»ri-i* i>iJS'iAn,ubbiliiMl 
fr-no »hr n-s ri4,ircliionaTa|.* 
.sa'i-vl.i'tiii- Ul .■.nnn-mri»'iralin. 

iinii - iTti no* ISiri 

rt«ii N.jiwirr. ijinitijn ,Wc;iti • 
ncr, mi im. -uinsi 4 inrpf/j*.(jrv' ‘ 

■ fiim-iii . i ' ntuk-r ^Si|. td 

tli-mi KulK; . Il"l"i KiMg^, ^ { 

l; Uf ' i- Mr. fell.. 1 1 1 i- QMflitlntia ; 


W u ' 
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P„. *vbam. * nwiTui i bin \ if Kk 
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- ■ r-r*~ * — - A. 
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L fnimirip. le » - Oi, 1 . 'j « A 

pmbuii . ■ Ai.llnu 1 1 c i n ni-pc - 

■ raft s * f?aaf 1 , « i-n pi »*iiT. 

.fuHon . I 'riUtrsiiv ( if r\«r nst | 0 

. hirml«UitwftUi ■ r-.iLn 


AUSTRALIA 

" N, ' L "A,W„'.M ra,, ' n " 

I'.-i-ili 

A iinlir.j i iiiii-, (tip ainxUnlmeiil 

m d ,i , ; *" ID'‘ art-.i of 

Mi ll WlllliflAI, si 1FN" I IN 
MU ih:ihi. .in II..- malt ,Vr ii,„ 
!AV?: l . r "l" nl ,,f S'sv. l.lalry uro 
nijl« rrom iir..<ln.iiL-i will, ox- 
l-i'rh.ii. i- in jMlIicr Minkal and 
iiii-II-.xi |i»vciioli)|jv nr mod M.t I 
so. Ii'iiuip-. I III- .11-rfiilritnir-nt will 
v ;: , i ,« ,, lo In iiiiu ni ihuart | wo 

lit" -I|ipilnli-V will ho n\. 
ni-ti-i iii iMnl L ||i.iiii in iik- 
L-jr].lii(i -if hi- 1 ii ■ viniir.il Niionco 
V ■ . 1 muilk.il studi-i.ts 
JS/I 1 V r, '"v oslo bust. r-d 
m-’n.npr nf ihn Dnparliiiont of 
I’nvtl.lniry will, m i-uhs lu cllnl* 
‘.‘■I '‘'"■p'IM Hi lit* I'Sniruiar 
uii-n mut ii.p »nni>riitniiv to 
carry mil rowarrh. «o wav h® 

^ 1^1-11 ip cniitrltiiiie id Ihn 
tliiu of cllitli .il mr.iiical iiu- 
Sr'-VArM 1 P° r '‘ ,r:l « | lli , 1o iludrnin 
nr psvrlitHirj- fi-iiin nn.c- la iin.o, 
Applirnni* * lion Id havn oxoori- 

« , . n S r 'nn nf o' l ,ln V 0,,,l 
S'J.W’ n / H'o* 1 * Two .-iroaa. prr- 

A*. MSPXSX trig! 

asuss woul " be ° Mf ° 

I. P'ttr.frl »»"t i >r >*i 

linmiMi ,aS ” ,w ?A,n "« i'“r 

noil prill Inrlmlo suunr-inniia. 
mi. nlmllir m I nVJa 

i , iin “nV 1 / , ’ r 1 n PP ,, l , imi> and .iliT 
lion-ii-nr rmn iy. r»iunv,ii uiiuu-. 

V I- nil. oBTCy^gSr 

aLiii.|iiq ,,,W ,UU ,,olulnu 'MU 

, In dupheato «ia|. 

y ntiinn pankuinre. 

fxporWe ’ 
a .iff no nrn. 
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&r . asar-as 
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accounilng m- biixiniw* /BSnrn' 

^n.o aron gr^uuniii.r^7.o¥ V 


i ii^s*sr 
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Y riuifcnu or thn fioiiSi 
l-in. InaliUilo of Trchno- 
(Mnnrch. rinJ.la arr 
jnH. emb 


RRADI-'OUD 
mi: uNivnihiiv 

. On. -ANl/ATIONiU. 

ANALYSIS IteSLAIICII 
UNI I' 

MANAGtMlINT itKNTIIK 

AppUcalloiiB trwlturt In iuii- 
noxlan will. 8.S.M.C. sujiponcd 
lim-atlgiui-jn in In pow<-r un.l 
doclxlon m.iklnii In mid holwool. 
(irndnliollnn*. involving emniin- 
rally., oniulrkal MUily In lioll. 
public ami i.Mvalu aoiiora. for 

■ lJ KKSK.MICM hEUOJW 
• Met.: IIS III* **1111 

. Two ycanr Inlll.illy — iwnl- 
doriorjl lu aacinl xilnncoa / 
oroai.l/allnual Uotiavl-iur or 
miiilyalntt rrlovunt oxuariunca 
— — till* JaI snlnry in nmav 
J.ili9aN to R3.1II8 (Including 
tl.roal.oM i . 

ta« nr.siiAtirii siwdlnt 
I Ilof. r na.'OA/Tllj 
TWO yonra’ intllaliy — uon-l 
ilnorcn In l-iclat nrl-M.cn*- 
vl-iiu^-ttio 
laior for Hh.D. 

. us funs. Com 
uinioni id i-mh-ci .ind nc-sribl- 
ly of moihoilnloiHrol .ipnroncli 
.tiro Impu riant tl.nn ftpnllcanls' 
for hull. noMlInn*. 

Further parlk uinr* and nupll- 
catlon forma from Itoglsirur 
iquniing n-rurnneo., Unlvrr- 
»«» Hradrord. Wnal York- 
al.lre 11117 ini*, in bn returned 
by JinmlA. tmiiilrlna i 0 fin*, 
loasor O. Iikk«nn or nr. It. 
tluilnr. rnl.: .ia7-l ‘ 422---). 


EDINBURGH 

THU UNXVERStTV - 


•iho eublml.. The nuih-s of 
}«• appiiinipn win inciiuiQ 
leachlnu «l all lovola In socle! 
paycholoqy and In mrilrumr 
resiionBibliVy fnr .n courao for 
ru.nl honours ynnr siudame. 
Bajsw will b.- .in the- srsle 


Further detail* concord Inn inn. 
appolnlmrni mey bo nbialnei]. 
from the Secreiary io the Uni- 
versity. - Uni vomit v nr Cdln- 
ftoruh. Old Oolloiio. finuih 
flrluge, Edinburgh FHB -7YL. to 
whom apDilrnilon* itwn 
..copies); Including, n sint-nneni 
at the .candidate's Ininrrtla, a 
cuRiculum vltoo, iho nomei of 
at least iwd ro fore or end rnplAa 
any papon i -ill a vbIIr blot 
n ■""I h V June . ao. 
t-taa’ P m *“ Ottoio rofarence 


J london; * 

COMMITTED OP ’ ' 

VICE-CHANCELLORS ANO, 

■ PRINCIPALS OF TUB 1 1 

■i ONjyDnsrftna of thb 

-• ■ - UNITED- KINGDOM 

'iJH? P H9 AT,DNa InirtlM 
reel nnd m-fl 




i &e direct and 
ivortiead ’i costa to 
of research nroi 


rs. loo i piiiaa.- mod teat idad- 
. ApitlicMIOAn. ■ In .' dllnllrntaj 
nnlo record ..uut mini 

Ihn P-iuim oiiu aiidrMai 

rrhr*--* ahnuifl bo 

nrihe-iffl 
Uns ,-tnh. 


•Hon nn- 


CAMIIRIDGI- 
ITIB V'NIN r.liv.m 

ASSISTANT lYlnr.CIOIt Of 
l)LVi:i/,|.M|;NT SIIJIIILH 

Applied I Ions nro InvIL-U for I lie 
limvcislly turiru of A--xlai.ini 
Director of Devolnumoni aiurilr* 
conceniod with Iho e.-oncunlcs 
uf duVuli.pmeni. Thn d.iuulnr- 
imtnt will be from l si Oi.-fobnr, 
I‘j7B, tor n period not uxccn-1. 
Ing five yonra. v.-llli aumii.l all- 

E i-nd in iho scale L-ViOH lo 
A. SAC. plus threshold i-nymoul 
uf £230. 

Anplicailnnn (or Mils appoint, 
men), giving particulars or q.m. 
Hflcallans and espurlonco und 
nen.ei of two roforoea. should 
lio a eat to Die Sccroiary. Over- 
■obs Studios Commuted, i H6 


LONDON 


Solwyii Ciirilons. Cambridge. 
CH3 vnii. nut Inter tliau LtlUt 
Inly. 197A. 


EDINBURGH 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
CAREENS' ADVISER 

AppUrailniii aru Invltod 
i« poj| of CiarQora Ad- 

dvlaoiy* Service. .. .... 
isponslhlllly will bu to 


lhe„ peal or Careers Advb 

In Iho Careora A Apnolnlntoni 
Advisory Sarvlca, A anarlfl 
responsibility will bu lo at 
ibnti msliily In the Fnrult 
at Arts and Social Sclonct 


S in person 
main,' mi 


no social Selene 
nnpiilninit,' malo _ _ 
remain, miiat be a urndiuita 
pf a Drillsh Unlvorsily. ggu ' 
prof urn hi y huiwoon 23 uml SR. 
with relevant experlenre In une 
ur nni.e fiol-is ur urjdu.iie ’em- 
t. A diploma In Yaca-. 

_ Jiildanea. nr axperl-mee 
>h advisory ond counaelllmi 
work, would bo nn nuvni.fuiiu 
but is not asscnilal, 

; »«“' '«J,„V 3 ' 7 JaV,S 

1BIUI auperannuaiiou nmvialon 
„ jAnpUcafk-ns Tiy lelir-r (tliran 
cordon should lie sent io. 
yjbor will, iho munua of two 


Iho Sqrretnry to 
Untvaraiiy or 
CoUgup, South 


fraf* ovK 


_ ii June. 107 
ftuoio reference 3n6 


AUSTRALIA 

• LA TR011E 
UNIVERSITY 

- Melbourne ■ 

i h ‘ A 9PJK5!S“' nrn Inviiott lui 
( two iiosiiUina i 

.-sfayc™tt 

Sfcb tlD gXrfa n , 

A «iurin..6rv , pd 

_ , »o atui 

ohavlour, tv 


yn.llh 


.Australia 


. BUCKINGHAM 

BsT 


.‘‘b, HWU Maiimnitiu m 
viutinhtx ui tiin'onifii. n.TX 
^elut- um.trrnc to au tt M« of . , 

aiucan-.t-il -.Mathpii.r- ici. , **. t< , 


.SSfesI 

Ir'&fel 

fftt;tor, earth (Port - nV ob'Jfi; 

•' " ''ESSEX 

, ,rnc uNivi:mtiry 

<•; V 

tf.H.n.C, K^UDENrfilui. 


^p i or&o--a Q asi^"“^-- 

and n win h 1 ; 
{fflP p «^. 1 2r n i iraUB rea^M, ft 
dm Uroas ar own spcl-Isi infap. 

: «no]i!rt pai . 

hn?fi fl OOUHSV QHf| Rj|Vr 

, ks..® 

• ■■App otijla'a 1 'will' have ■ th* : 

; 


iiiiii:iii:i:k coueae 

(If Diversity nf flag, j 
APMUcaiions am ,. n L 

f'/nn V'll . 1-MerahiroanS 
la'l 0 VM 0 ftr, 0 ."? 


«-n Tall iSSliiWtLT 

dc lato and romsgi 




HONGKONG 

Mft UNIVERSITY 
DRAW UF STATISTICS 1 

jM-mara srAi^nii^ 

feV' 45 ' “* 

holder of UlO Chair Should W» 
f era Lily hove a backurauod or 
specie, imoroat ki romo part- 
cuter Hold wlihln tha aadil 
acioncca, plus a general InUMl 
in tha use of nlatlstJc*. both ta 
teaching and rosoardi. In aih« 
snclnl ectonca dtsclplinaa. 


Tim Unlvoratly la prrpirfd 
10 comldar making an appoint- 
iiiqnt for a limited pprtsd oruf. 
aullobln far applicant! on 
aacnndmoni from anolner inn- 
union. ) 

Annual aelary (auperanne- 
nblni will bn within ihn profd- 
aorlut ning.i end nut neu ihsa 


f urther particular* andapptb 
rnl luu fnnns nmy be oblauin 
Troni the Sucroiary-G-erw 
Asanclntlnn of Conimomwilg 
universities (Appla-i-ift 
Gordon Kguarc, LpnBunWJ£ 
OFF. or Hie AiJle'P'l' 
ilteorulinienti, llnlvartltv «. 
tlniiukonii. Hnngknng. . , . 

Closlni) date rnrtappItoiiqM' 
la . 31, August, IOTA. ; 


LANCASTER* • • 

THE UNIVhlWITV 

L %vaiuWv”: ; 

Applicarien* are lji.Nlj'J\*g ■ 
4 nirilier pns!,^ on ,?iJ2K,S' 
iwo iKisis. In Ito ue S*iw 

slr.'W”?? fXrLB 

, Sfier ns may' bo ■wnifft 
Mast erons of P?v r uo1on ^ 
bd ronslileml. aS' 

sidle M.Jlll to' llW-*, 
ihroMinld i-nymenia- • 

rurthdr rtetnl'a B,D Lf!SJrJ 
«'««. t ho"®; 


• la « # ^ 1 ,,B • .'.r 

i'. LONDON . ' 

University of UM» /* ' 
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. \n n 7ftV Profnr«nce wilt be fllvj": 
Proneh Llleralur*. , k . ... • v 
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iho names of Ihron raierewi-. , 

should bo nwelvpd nW .!M» 

U, nil anil. :■ 

rr.m-. whnm. fur ner itaiftlcflKJLj 



the times higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.5.75 


Murdoch University 
Perth, 

Western Australia 

Applications are invited (or appointmoni to ihe follow- 
ing chairs at Murdoch University. Appointees will he 
expected to play major roles in developing under- 
graduate leaching in their fields, to encourage Inter- 
disciplinary studies, and to Implement programmes of 
research and research training at the highest levels. 

Chair of Animal Biology 

(EN.0306) 

This will be the fourth chair In iho School of Environ- 
mental and iLife Sciences, the specialisations of the 
professors already- appointed being environmental 
science, microbiology, and plant biology. The school 
Is responsible for a broad spectrum of disciplines 
including the study of animals, microbes end plants., 
at all levels of organization from the biochemical io 
the ecological. Research and teaching facilities In- 
clude an animal house and a 10-hectare native fauna 
research unit on campus. Opportunities exist for par- 
ticipation in the activities of the School of Veterinary 
Studios and other schools within the University, such 
as the School of Social Inquiry which has particular 
inloresls in’ behavioural studies and in human develop- 
ment. Applicants will be considered from any field 
ol zoology. 

Chair in 

Communications Studies 

(EN.0307) 

This will be the second chelr in the School of Human 
Communication, the first being in Liloralure. From its 
Inception the School has had a very strong humanistic 
basis and la Involved In programmes in Aslan cultures 
and languages, Communication Studies, and World 
Literature. The programme in Communication Studies 
encompasses media analysis, linguistics, broadcasting, 
theatre, film and television, advertising, publlo relations, 
the teaching of English as a second langage, and 
Journalism'. The professor now to be appointed, who 
may possess Interests In any of these or other relevant 
humanlBtlo areas, wilLbe expected to exercise leader- 
ship In the second phase of the development of the 
programme. 

Chair in Education 

(EN.0308) 

This will be the seoond chair In the Sohool of Educa- 
tion, the first being in the general area of contextual 
studies. . Applicants should have strengths In several 
areas of educational process such as curriculum evalu- 
ation, educational measurement, educational psychology 
and research design. Administrative responsibilities 
In the School will Include leadership In the co-ordlna- 
Uon of postgraduate studies and research, and oppor- 
tunities will exist for participation in lha activities of a 
programme on Human Development 

Chair in Psychology 

(EN.0309) 

This will be the fourth chair In the School of Social 
Inquiry, the others benlg In Economics, HiBlory and 
-Social Science. The major Immediate responsibility 
of Ihe professor npw to' be appointed will be aa chair- 
man of a programme on Human Development. This 
programme offers a developmental approach to the 
complete spectrum of psychological studies embracing 


life-span, and alms to prepare graduates for entry Into 
various areas of applied (ollnioal) psychology. Oppor- 
tunities exist for participation In the activities of other 


sohoors and programmes, especially within the School 
of Eduoatlon. . 

GENERAL ! 

Murdoch University, the second to the established In 
Western Australia, was constituted in July, 1873, and 
enrolled Ita first 500 undergraduate mid 60 post- 
graduate students * In February of this year. It ia 





around six school® of study (Education, Environmental 
and Life Solenote. Human Communication, Mathe- 
matical and Physical Sciences, Social ' Inquiry, and 
Veterinary Studies);-' rather then the more traditional 
faculties and departments. 

Murdoch Uhlveralty Is. located south of the Swan 
Rrver, .13 kilometres from the centre of Perth, on a 
174 hectare campus that Is -mainly under native bu.sh. 
It Is currently housed In five new major buildings, and 
It Is expected that four further: major, buildings will be 
added during the trjenplum of 1976-78.; ... 

SALARY : $A22,750 per annum. 

Further information about these appointments, the 
University, end the conditions of appointment. Includ- 
ing provision for superannuation, study, leave, travelling 
and 1 removal expenses, may be obtained from !' 

: .The 1 8eoretary*Gbneral, : ■ ' 

. ; Aasoolatloh of- Commonwealth Universities 


, 36 Gordon Square,. London WQ1H OFF, Or 


. | " , .Murdoch University, Murdoch, W. A.. 8153. . 

; Applications. [n-dupllOBte. IncIuding all relevant Inform- 
‘ ahon- arid the hhtrias and addressee of. Up to 'three 
• referees, i should :be. sub milled as worr, as possible to 
the Personnel.- Officer, f Where applicants,-. are resident 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

A|.|.lk-jti.iiw urc <n vile J for appolnlmtni lo the lalln.vl'ig : 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY 

RESEARCH FELLOWS: 

A| , |'. ■iiiiuiLiii-N Mill l-c r>ir iwo or (luck- yi-.irs bL-uinniti^ in T'Mi. .■■ ■ ■ L in... 

Iw mink III I III- loll. AVi 111; milk I 

DHC.VNIC CIIEMISIRY r U'rok -.r A J Birth. Mr. U W. 
tth.k.'iKk, Ur. J. K. Mucl.eoJ. lit. I.. N. Mun.kn; Mru;iOK- dcur- 
ruiniiil. -ii, sj in lie % li. mid Inu-oiitliv-i.. ol iiuiiii.il iircducH, Including 
inillhii-liiS nnd ulln-r lii.il>.|)L;tlly-:iilivc «;oiil|i>-i.l>J<>. numf.l iliclnhn- 
llk-b, and (ilni.i und ninnm- I'lrodncts ; ml. iiiklulogk.il client Mry. 
Iiidiiihni; L-lumicul a-kpctls id >cxnaliiy ; in.M JkiiiIiII} ; |.>L.I svtiilic- 
iii'.'oh ing iwui ri-.icil.'iis nn-1 Mnatvi'ki : .-ru-nik i> v lacuis <-f (.ihiiiio- 
inrtiillti clii-n.lsliv ; niL'IimiLMii-. and r^- nil-, .-f iuu-l.il on.inoi. io und 

rkJuivd icduLti.-iiv. ■ 

rill-'flKI.riCKI. OHUANIC nilMISIKYi lUr 1.. Un-l.uiM: t»ni:iinc 
-. It- nd-.-jl ii|.plkuii..ii. >.| ui. -I- wiil.ii "ihii.il iIk-< >i-. . |.j|ii.ul;nh m du 
i.U li.lilii.li- .1, Miukinri.l in I- 1 in- . li.ii-i-.il. ..luu.. ,-1i.-r.ii 'iv. nii-mii 
CHifuiitwiiirfidl nnul>»h. LtL-.Joi'incnl o( u»winH.T Lij.iipiiiui 
inivtuimixi 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY i ll'iiifcs^nr It. L. Marlin. Dr. A. M 
.Sonic .on, Ur. U. A. Bni.-kln,-ii[ini| Ur. M. A. Ikiniui): .Synilu.-'ls. 
MiikIiik, und mm-tlon incelicuil^in of a wldo ran no ol (cin-iiliciu 
niiial e-oidplavc*. Currant Intcr.-M* Involve mlisllliiilnn niu-hnnldii* ni 
maul Imi centra, rociinm of i;riorJin:ikd liipnd*. stmkpy and 
(krciHiKiitkIlii In Mullit-dv and <|iianU(atlvc oiitainmtlonal 3iinl)»i*. 
lurcrc.l* lu Inorcaniu biochemistry Inclndo Milpluu cliL-latis, ion mid 
ruthenium |i.iipliyrlns. ir..n tiaiwpi.ri cIil-ImIo, nictnl |iitini< -ted synthe- 
sis nnd hydrolysis nt small iH'i'li.k-* iiikI k-I.iU-J sub .Kales, syniliisi* 
.■I Ithiliiy-icjl sahsi unos unJ iiukIvIs f> >r .-n/vnuo li>-dinth>u nnd 
|iii.'i|.|i..ryljll-.n. Oiuanii-ini-inllk ouiii|>to\cs, o.pcdnl'y 1 1 in sc of 
i.kiiiM, Lartrnn niun.>xidu k-ilinry pliosphliu-a und unsinhlo organ ic 
luolci-iikv such n» cyclic acolyk-nr.. Synilk-ti* und structure of sulphur 
the i.i its ni ij p-.lviti'is'lcnr claviers of ilia (tan-dilun inetal*. l-lceiro- 
cii.-ink'nl slndk-s n[ redox prutcsirs. L'lccironfc mid iuufjiiciIc propel lit-x 
■ ■I pnr y -i i i:i n tie tic nmleriuN lo liquid lielium kinpunil.m-. 

FHYMCAI. AND 1 ilFOKKlICAI. CIlKMlSTRY i (ProfMWT 11. I*. 
Crain. Dr. J. r.-rnu.Dii, Ur. K. HnuDlcy. Ui. T. K. Woltx-iryi: Mr elm- 
nic siiecUnscopy. ispvcinlly <>[ cry, lui line solids, U.V. siKLir.^crspy and 
photnclicnvisiry especially of nk-k-ciilur cryn.ih, small acyregntes nnd 
ttlmcrs. Tima rcw-lved and eu-lied * miu spec tr... copy uslnu pulsed 
lasers. Trmisitii.il metal Ion i.peciross-opv. Spocln.-.copic ntudlcj til 
nuunvltc InicTMUniH lu aniirerrn-ninnn.’tk- cry sink und between pnlrs 
of trunsilion inclsil {oils. Elect r on Ic propel Iks ■■[ nuilcuilor cry 'tut*. 


Masnctia resonance spectrs'scopy, pnnkulaily l-.t’ll ol ul.i.fi.e-xcUcd 
triplets In mnlecular cq-stals. Ci.uiinilcr-lliikcd optical dlffnulloti 
simulaiirin studies of dkordcied crystals. Ki’laliuu of disorder mid 
Htinrt-r.iiigc order to detailed crystal structure. 

X-Ray Cryslulloxranliy i (Ur. G. R. Roherlsnni. St me rural chemistry 
of organnmelulltc, Inoryauic and Huh-uically active urKanic lunkciilea 
(wldi present emphasis oi. orga no me- tallies.. InuuoveJ mcihinl. ill 
X-ray dlffiuctlon ^nalysk. 

MASS M'l-XTROMETRY i fOr. J. K. MacLervli; Isotopic rahelllnp 
and mctaatnblc uliidta of specific frapniciuntioi. pioccsjca, cutnMucd 
H.c.-m.c. mixlysh of bi.«logk-al nils lure*. Ion Cyclotron Resonance 
spectrometry Involving studies of ta* phase loit-inulrciile reactions to 
Imctlgnlu their structure*, renctlviiies nnd thciinn-dj nauilc propcrtlci. 

ANALYTICAL CUEMISTKY I (Ml** D. J. Slcvcnson): Micro and 
submicio metal nuJ anion analyse!. 

The School to uiin-departmcniai and It well equipped io contemporary 
standard* , especially In oplienl. NMK and EPR ipeclroscopy. mas* 
*p.n.«iu1i;, X-ruy cry-.UsUosriphy mvI hiydd He njmaaltt. There 
arc cniiJicliciiHlve worksli..p facilities. In computing there is ncccss 
In the School PDI* II uud the University Unis no 1108 syitcnu. 

There i* no application form. Applicant* lor- these post* should supply 
r curriculum vilao. Ihl of publkailoui. a statement of research 
intcro.1. logctlibr with Iwo passrtorl-*lzed photograplis and tliu names 
mid Addresses of three academic referees; ilwso jdicmld he sont to 
the Academic RcgUimr. p.O. Box 4, Canberra. ACT. 2600. Australia. 

CMS Hale ! IS July 1975. 

RESEARCH SCHOOL Of SOCIAL SCIENCES 

CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY: 

The Chair ar Philosophy will become va.-ant on iho re liftmen I ul 
Professor P. H. Partridge ai tha end of 1973. The oppfllnlec may be 
rv>|uiicd to seise os Head u( the Depart™ ent for period! doterinlned 
by ihe VJnWerstvy Council. Piefcrence may be given ia those whoso 
work relates to llio aocial aeteacc! broadly Hiiderstood, b,.» candidates 
with otlier luiorcsU will fee considered. 

Closing Date 30 June 1975. 

HUMANITIES RESEARCH CENTRE 

PROFESSOR OR READER: 

The appointment will cany tha rejponslhillllc* of BMoamplier In 
lint Con ire. The twfion appointed will to rerponslblo for building up 
bibliographic holding! In the human Itlra and Tor providing Appropriate 
guidance to members of the Centre. The appofaleo wUI be encouregad 
to undertake research in an area telatjd lo (he work of Uie Centre 
and to act aa deputy and adviser to the Director. 

Clnilng Dato : 15 July 1975. 

OFFICE EOR RESEARCH IN ACADEMIC METHODS 

FELLOW (ORAM) and 
RESEARCH FELLOW; (Two Posts); 

asarjs 

Unlvculty oulhMldM. in phnnna. Tl» K t I ! k ,nrf?!l d !uT 

Off lea are : rogulu semlnan anu tutorial! far ANU atilf , iadAvidnal 
consultation! co ipp roaches lo leaohing and course platmtoH i bscic- 
grouod rtaearob to enable these functions to operate stucewminy. 

The PELLOWCORAM) will work with the Head to the Organisation 
and conduct of bwerrlco programmes fur teaching staff; 

LLOW trill bo responsible, under general guidance 


Academic . qifaUftesiloni for these posts are flexible, tot in general 
It wouU to exikoud that applicanta. would possess ,fe hlghrt 1 riegroo 
In thdr isetotnedstolwl firiSr.lowtitW wlib good qtisllTictilonJiJn 
education or; In .odd of .lhe'rel uteri aoctol goieneM. Teacbiug and/or 
rcvMicii ekpflrienW^bj 1 terttoty education to eattatWv • 

Closing Date. 39 Jut J975. 

SALARIES t Salary os' Professor will to aul'Ie» Uwn SA22.730 p.a. 
u- -RepdOr JAL9.500 p.«. Snltoy on appobibnent^to Jtlia 

- r - — nos and qualltluatiora wllhtn Ihe 


LONDON 

IMS 1 Kill AI* enuJTUE or 
Ht'DkNCE ANU TECHNOLOGY 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

i.nr.Tunr.snii» in 
' COMPUTING 

AupiiLi.ni* muat - ha vo n 
VMinifl i.rnuic.ti and ll.(jurail>'a! 
u ■ clip r< >iin ■ i in compuiar linrdi 
w.vrn. an liunciuro nnd cam* 
niiuiii .iiioiis. ns vvull ub In con.* 
piil'T hniiwari- nnd Avfrim.iB 
rnk-vjinl l>, ti.r-so area*. The 
«ti,|kirEriii-nr» innin it-.iclilna 
inii ii.i no. .m i dm .vru/iau nn.l 
r, nrw Imrilw.iro ti-niTilnti l.ilio- 
r.iii.ry iin> bi-!i.(j li.iiLsnit In (S 
1'iirposri.iiiiiii eunii.utcr stiltr, in 
a new hum Uno. Hjtary will bo 
rm ii io l..;flirrr-r Htala. currently 
vj.lin to Lt.llUb plus k.Vj9 
l.nnd.ju Allnv.-anco end ll.rus* 
tnil'l D.iviin-ni*. 

ApjilK.it Inn*. Ii.cli. Jlna cirri-. 
■ .nun. vll.ip nml list »C i.nbll* 
t.iilons. E.limiln bo scut in 
I'rulrtisor J. II. u'i 'tcnlt. 
Dup.ii Ikioi.i of Com j.ui li.a nnd 
Omirirl. ll.ifvi-l Uit r.ill,-||i<. Lnn* 
■imi BV. V -'III. ,s*. -.non us t"is- 

MIiIh 


MVIMtPOOL 
MIC UNlVUUSIlY 

DLl'AItT MRNT OI» 
I'SYCttai.OGY 

Am.ltCAllnna me liivlte.l tot 
iwo ntbrs >.r li.cidukii 

.mil mm pnst ol nCMON- 
FintAIOil/tU'.NIIt]l LI l : Ml IN- 

H I7f AT (ill In Hie UKI'AUT- 
Mi-Nt nr f>Nvr.nou>nv. 

Initial s.ilnrv fur Iho nous 
ni li-ctiirur will bo within thn 
1-mi.i- ku.uii in Ci.'ita i»r 
nmiin.i mi a stain r I stun to 
nn.H- (t iirr in. mn. i an>l fur Ihn 
mist of Ucinut.si ra tor -Honinr 
lli iimiiilf ilur kl.idl-i tn t'Ai.VOT 
■■■-« ..i.nniii nLforihnu tu gu.ill- 
llc-.l ll.jti* ..nil i-xnr-rtniiro. 

A|i(iTlc.itlniii. liinrthnr will, 
thn n. mum n( lliTim rnfnrce*. 
Mviulil to nnnts-i'd not talur 
limn lint. Juno. JV70. hv Hit 
Uetilslrar, 'tk« UnlvureUg, I'.U. 
nox 1-17. I.lvurriuol I^T'J nux. 
(rnm wbnm further uartlcular* 
ti< .i v ho nld.ilncil. Quoio rof- 
croitcn nv/478/lltrs. 


AI /VNCIUvST C R 

LIIK lINWLHSriV 
iiMiutitARY i.rirrimm in 
M i. unit A I'llY 

A pi >h' -at Ion* nra In vile it fnr 
this onu-ywir pnst H'>m candi- 
dal vs with Inlervatu In miy field 
ol Gaourauhy. ftatnry *cnloi 
£3. lift tn ca.ono pin* 
Uiraahoiil paynicnla. ■ Suimr- 
nnnunilon . 

iMiiintinrs amt .iin.lirnilon 
lnrs.it (roturnalilc l>s Jm.u f.HO 
froiit llio lir.uLHxar. *||m linl- 
v orally. Mn nr* otter, MIS 91 >1*. 
Quote raf. : ioi/7n/nrcB. 


NEWCA8T1.K UPON TYN 

Tilt UNIVUISII V 

DEPAKlMENr OF 
CiHOfllLAI'llY 

RCflUAlir.it associaii; 

n»uulrcl in worF «m 
ronsus I.cullk-s nnd > r<iii|i.'ins»u-. 
ol Ilm in ,w 1'iivm in ii siiuiv 
rniiiiiilMiunnii by tliu tiup.iti 
| ' | ' , nl <<f ihn l.nvlriiiimi-nl 

Appllc.inu nli.ii.lil linvi- imv 
ur.Kli.iuili nr <ill«.-i ri-vnnrcl. >-v 
iKirlvncn nnd <m .nuitiv tri inl -r 
prr| Mi iju niiiiiiiiiis id -.Utl 
stellstli.il <l.i m. Ton.-itili, fur ■n." 
vp.ir; tbrlifilriri .ihvIvt.ihi-p i,i<. 
Vld.-ilS 6d!Hry Main r.2. Ill: 
C S.‘i ,, l> ii l ui. tlircnhnld Blli’ld-'- 
m.-nis will. *i]<[i(iiniincni l-x,i 
i.i'i.lc.l ul 11i<* iniddio invot. 

Wrlii- will, il.-l.nl9 i» Hart.. 
vruuntl .mil ii.imcv nl two rt'f.-l- 
uos lo Hr. It. I.. D.ivtrs. Jh - 
IMriuii ni ol (ixiuilaiil.y. 1 li*- 

l J II tve rallv, Nt'VI. ,ISI|<> Ul-xft 

IVtin. NCI 7IIU. 


NIGEIIUA 

AI1MAIUJ in:i.l.ii 

tJNrVCUMIY 

. Arolli .ilhilts ,1111 llivlli ,1 I'll 
SIX V.VC.IIIC h-n Hi ihi' Dr | 'All I 
MI. til ..I I ..UNO Ml'. ii 
A)ii:nIhIiik-iiI » in.ty In- in.i*u- n 
IMfll t.HKiilii M. IIF -Mil. II, 

HI Niviw i.r.< .1 1 ID ii >,r Mi. • 
C(Jlll:Ji Ic-Vj-I . 1 iv, . ,i,.|.r.llil. 

p.iini* . will ho iruirio i*i tt<>- 
ih'M of si'iYIlf'ik s.-i ruNi'i- 
Mt.rilEl.S. 1 nr ll<r- nlh- 1 
|l'isl*. .1|1|>I|. .11.14 rn.lv I,.' h| 
■-tnhsi-i in ..nv •>! Hu- ioU"Vvli.,i 
I.CONOMK: HILdin, MUN>!- 
■IAHV rrtONKMK.N. INHt'«- 
I [UAL Kl'.ONl 'M|f S. PHIILIl*. 
I iNANt.l'.. INlKtlNiTl U ItvIAl. 
rC.ONn.MirS. I XI'. IMA II A HV I ■ 
KCiiNir.iir: svhit.ms aiui 

AMI fll'N I INli, 

sji.irv at.stes: Ihi.f.^inir 

NR.T.vn It. Nlu.'lll rc-r ..minm 
l tti.lO 1 lo /Ui.Cnu ixi .iiiiituii 
aK'lllii'j). lli.nli.r K 7, V«.i I t'l 
Nh.nm ii><r < .im .. me iKl(..vji t<. 
DQ/jT.A per nn niiin hii-rltcni. 
Hunlnr l.ccltirnr Nrt.li'ilt tn 
NII.7A0 |n-r nn mini tV: l.7fiA tn 
J:'i.<k'J iiur niiuiKn -tu-rljini.. 
l.ui luri<|- Nn.-V.a In Nii.-nVQ prr 
•ini ..mi IS'S fi"l) in '^1.7f,:i i.iir 
mu in in airrlliviv, cl njii.il* 
N1..IB. 'Um lillllsri (io\ •■lu- 

lu 1 - ill lil.IV sll|,,,l<-i,i.:ii| s.il'irh!* 
ir< .si>prn|.ri.iii* (...%■ s. I'oinUv 

|i4h«.i,i(-s; soi-Iiiii* ullAWiHli ri; 

aumr.in.iUiitl'iii sihmui, iilni- 
iilal uVurxi-dS li-uvr. 

Ilul.i llml .ijiplli iiiIouh (two 
ruiilL'a. lri.4ipfii.il u vmrtciUhhi 
vilo « mill nuin inn llir.'v rnlnr- 
I'AB. stvollll I tin ((irW'llilcd l.v 
almxiril, no\ Tiit.-r Ilian 37 .Jmiw. 
1V70. to tliu Ni-nlslror. 
Al.ni.idu Mtlki I'ntsvrollv. 
A-iria. N1 ii<-tIu. Apnlte'inin r.-st- 
■k-tit in ll.k. s hum d ..i*o a.-nd 
niu- cony to tiiter-l.ii.ivsnllv 

COUIIlll. lnlt.llli.im 

Court Hfnid, l .ifiitun W1P UUI. 
I urtimr pintuitlnr* may hi» nb- 
tallied tram ill 1 1 or .vldrcs* 


NOTTINGHAM 
mi; iiNHKiisrrY 
IIM'AHT MIINT lH" Al'l*l ICO 
KOCIAL WJICNCL 

Apphc.sllnns nro Invited lui 
n LLTniiliCHIIlt* in RUittAL 
AnsiTNIKlIIATIflN. Prnforonn- 


may be niven tn k.mdMjlua writ 
n sprriai interovi in urn Held 
of soclnl policy In isitellon la 


or SDcInf policy In tuMllon id 
B ducntlon. 

fabry on sen In ilslnn lo 

P«r nnniiiiv. nlih'imdi Itn- 

or ricteiu nml fonn* of 
roiunui.i.i not Inter 


;vThd^b(ofeInd dale for-aopllcatlonB Is i 6 th ! JUl: 
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Universities 

continued 


OXI'Oltlt 

I II. I’NIVI.IINlI V 
I'iMiri ‘’Si iiifiitu* m 

istmi.A*-*!'. i i»».misii»y 

I In- »lr, Ifil s I rlTiilirl In |,|-n- 
n-i'fl Hi .III fill-' llilll l'» III-, 

i’jkh i '.soiisiiii* „i jrjnmiA- 
N K : i;iii:\nsiifV . uiilrli ivill 
till i,*< mi mi I Ciclnli'-r. 1 1 i7/i 
l ii*' m tin' vrolmMiT 

Mill III! .1 yf.ir. film 

llirn.linl.l i' ll i .1 ■•ill ill CJU'I, 

mill .1 (■■•hi ■in.ilili- 

nr I.I.iii i ,i vi-.ir in r<-*imcl nl 

lln- |i|nl'".«iil iliillo) .14 linild 
ut lln- lllix u.ilili l.licinlsIIV 
I i'i'ii .ill >r y . 

I ii iiiii - r !■ < rlli nl. iri nijv In* 
(ililii lliril ll nm Hu- Il,i[|l9lmr. 

L 1 nil ally Ifniililrr- llro.iH 
Sin-el. (i\|nnl OK I -’.IIU. hv 
ulinm .i>i|illr.iilvns ( nlnn 
miilriii. ii .i ining ilircc rnfcrcrs. 
hill iviiiiniii irxlUnonl.ili. 
alinulil o,> rri ,*iverf noi Ijier 
Ill-in lu Allium. |H7A 


SdUTIIAiMP TON 

i m: cni vi. usury 

hi i» %m mi n i nr 

i*sMiini.in;i 

i 'ell i.i l Inns urn liirll-’d lor 

rvrii i.i i.imm:hiih>h io »uri 

nil I (l tli iniii’r. IVT-'i. 

lui mil- |inil t anild.iloi 
alimili luiii ro(can:li interest* 
• nil l^aiiiliig i iiii,|i<*|rruv In hf- 
hailoiu iiiiuIIIIi .illnu. 11,'ler- 
«* mii ,i mm. 

Ii* Hi" nlluT pul ran did alf a 
aim nli> Iuimi roMHiril, Inlpreni* 
nmt li j-lilna i ■■nijir'Leiicu In aiiv 
mi" nl iipi* niiiii.tl iirotcatos 
R'M fl-ll A I EU R. ( 

M.iliTy min rutin | n 

t llilll 1 1 iroxfiu III 1MV- 

ijii-ntv I li» liildnl aalJli ilv- 
ni'i'ilinu ><n (|iullilLjiiloiis oitif 
•Mu-rloim- 

I iirlhiT immIi uljra imr ha 
■«lil.i l lu-il l/nin Mr. u. \v. I. • 
SiA.iuii, 'lln* llulverillv . Hflulli. 
ainiiluii Ml*< AMI I. hi l.-lmm 
nii|i||(>illnii4 ■ iu-vpii ldii|c( from 

I <lilli*i Kliiinlimi aii|illi-dMa » 

iiiiiiilil in* M-iH iioi uuer Ilian 
l llli .lllii". I '«/(.. giiiitliin IIlo 
r.')i'i.ini ii'icji'iiri' number. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
rm. i Nivi.iisnr 

t l.l.ll'lllSllll'^N hO(. I'M. 

Al'|il|i-.ilinni arc luvilpit for 
s'HH* in kui:iai. 
ItfiMh. in ■ i.iiiribiiln mainly 
:i» llir ■'■■sriiriiilii.ili' A ii nl lid 

Sml.il MiuIIi'n i (iiir<u> Ore- 

*■ *i m !»•• ii i %*• ii in >1 r«iii. 

llKI.ll- .Hill, ll, I.,,..* r-sHDIlUhlllll 
fur xiiiiiiiniiiii v,*il. n-.ii hlnn 

Pllll ll* , ll» llvll-ldll lllliu'lllk 

'■ 

• l*o inti ii*j >.ii.ifj mu dopi'rnr 

and 


SOUTHAMPTON 
’NIC I'NIVl.itSirV 
r:(>\IPl! l INIi Sf.llVK.K 

INI OHMA'JiriN A N n lHAININi. 
nl i‘i«;j.n 

A |, | ill! I]||rkrl4 Ui. I Ill'll nd lm 

Elm iwii nr Iii l»i iii iiion ililii -r 

v. -llhln II ii- Ifnlvtrsliv' A Cum- 
■ ■■■ililii K»rvhS'. Mi •* In li, rm. i- 
lion lllllciT will null iv ■>■■•1 
■IE«m*! II |ii. < ii 1 > Inriiiiiiiiliin .1 Ii o nl 
I IlL* Sfrvlr.r In lls ■linr.’. Ill.llll- 

i. i iii lnliTii.il .inn ■-.li-rn.il 

ii. iiirl.irdi of ii hi ii innr-lin.iii 

1 Itr* Irjlninu iiri'ils %'llli I 

in llir in- •■( IIlii vitlii 1 lln- 
inilliTHlt',- li.x .in K.l. 1-107 .1 * 
iii* m.iirirr. iim- i iiiiii'iiiit .■ i id 

niliii.iril.il ii i — ni iiin irniviT. 

»nv iii l.oriiloo'b I. II»: 
i-iniipi.il cr. i in* imi.ii i.K uiiii-s 

ati* >'\ip in rm unhiiiv >->l in • 

w. iTdi II ii* ,i ii* 1 nl 1 ’t'lPi liv .in 
[i:>. M’I7(» rninpuli-r .’iicl iiy 
ini. ill. jr.iiiii-.iliinn i uni |< ni'T ii, 
■iMnr ii I r i»l vi-rnn v-w-iUi* Inti-r- 
.lctivi- HASH: aoivlu*. 

*l'|i i* aurrrisliJl iij • i*lir j n I mil 
Ii a Vi* *Ut>iUiillnl Icvlinlual *uii»» 

[ nMHIVro In UlL* llidd o| 1 j-lll | III ] - 
liri -ii a llii-r — liiirl will li.ivi* 
ihci j tillii v u< prod urn ,i ■ lisir 
iiTnauniiidon o( iim coiiiiiIpv 


ai slnii ia In uto. AIIIioiidIi rn-j- 
tlvlty It not an oiionil-il rr- 
cUllruiimiil. InUl.Ulva. mnllinil 


dud (dll ilKrli'Ilna are. 

Tills Is a i-li.iiiPiiflind poai- 
linn lti.il will *a(ipr iuiiitanil.il 
rowarrti lo Iim nnlit person. 

flalnrr Ri*.iln or KliftO" lo 
laA.miri oi- Cd. I in ta J. *.""fi 
pnr m mum iiIiih UirMhold 
t-'nrlhi-r p-irtli uIjis ituv ln> 
nhliilnni fruiii Mr. A. J. tiuiiill. 
iJnivnlij nr Soiilliaiiipiu'ii 
Sdulliiiiii|iian Si o' .'IN II rU\i. 
ATAt lo wlunn HpiiiiiraiinnK 
1 1 1 vo cuplM ■ should Lo sent bv 
jr> .Iiiiio, i , *7u. niionno rr*lof- 
_imv 07 -7. V- A^lir* 

SYDNIiY 
mi. t in t vi: iisi rv 

I.I.r.IUHVlHtllP SI Nil) it 

i.i:i:imi>:Klm> in i ine ah is 

Alrpllrollcilii aro ftoiiahl from 
AIIV IIIftinillANS itilli a ape- 
i Ini imo re si tn uiim crnlura 
Art. Aiipllcunia limuld iiohi'h 
an tianouva dcurco hi (tin lit«- 
Inry or DM. A Uloivlodflti ol 
Dm hUlori* and (henry nr (llm. 
Ihounh not naaonitnl, would ho 
nil adiMiitafir, i do lurroailiit 
la Kill du l will a s"l*t in' ion li- 

lllil Imlli uuilorar.iduale nml 
iKtHiar.uluale student! In Twi-n- 
lii*M»'i>mnrv Arl. 

llm nusllluii RiUorilii-ii la 

K trmnnonl, Lul .may bn tlllou 
ir i hr. *u vpurs In llm llrsi In - 
Ht.inro with pninibililv ot nrr- 
iii.inoiicy during iti.it llnm. or 
in certdln cuaoi roluin fare. 

Ilocnniiiiondnd snlary ranuo* 
lecturer. «iAlt .i'in lo sia. lllli: 
Honlor r.iiKurcr SA|.».4i)U In 
S17.*)IX». 

Aniilli-AtlBiil. Inrluillnq cur- 
rluiium utan. list uf inibllia. 
tlnnt anil names nl throi* reler- 
m*s. by Aupinv 'A 1 *. l'lTr*. (u 
tlm hngtNUiir. I'nlivmij- ol 
Hyilncy NSW' (MM6, Auslulln ' 
Irvin whom lurlluT Informulinn 
l« uViilliibln. In fnriii alii in nlnn 
uv.illahlo Itoiii llm Asutirliilfnii 
ol (:oniln>inwo;illli I'nlvcrillles 
(Adiilt ", r*i» (lordiiu Siiiiiirr. 
Inndon ICC III dl'l . 


ST. ANDHIiU'S 

tilt- l ’Nl VI MSI I ^ 


j-. fl, .r» iiar llr niiin may t,o 

i*:' 1 ,,l X Mr ^ txr.nfiaR '?; 

«i!ni« ,ia wSir fiT* 11 - .‘f* • 1‘Ulufr HATUCMVilCS. ”(inU- 

, '"J" t7 cplilj-l land thuulil hifn I nr ihnnltl 


wtinin a i nit icyliiuis i7 co|ili*< 
Irniii 1 *r 1 1 1 r* it Klna'lntn dii|il| 
■f 1 r *JL* J'»'llinl loloi 
limn t.iiii >nfip. |ii7. r i 

U^phsi-r. .well- FcliTL-nte rill. A 


KUUDtSIA 

mr t'Nivi ei si 1 1 

, V.Tf.'H'' * ,r S * n h''-' Hilda nr 
Irulllli.il Ikl.'llir- or public 
oitoiinl>ti,ii(uii. I -noulrlos »tip 
worriiiilird r-iMriiiiia iironrti- 
nioni» J,r olhvr ' ,,,Pvlj ' a rr.tn ou- 

i* n . 'trionlninirni. Jnsiatljilcni 

ftiftWlT tu of onr jear’* 

fc , ni£Brihv" l|,,,fC< ' . UnfurtysIiiM 

oi>a> iXt. 1 , 1 .? i aceonimaAiUiir 

PJw/ iiJr ,or “ PPrtod ol (It 

■tdiit l tin i" yi-irs for ofiiohs 
Idldrsi 


Land khuuld halo mr thnniii 
bv nn (Ii* iioini or ciiiupleilnn » 
■t Ph.P. and slioiilil be dtni-.-iy 
onu.Kicd In rosc.irch In injnn 
branch M Pure M.ith* ma'lc* 
Hal, i ry on iralo »:U. I IH-t-t,K”»i 
liius threshold payment* lnhi.il 
appululmoiii probably nat 
hltgmr ilij.li b-. -JHA : I .s.a.i.' 

Anpllc. illon* i iwri iqiih-a. 
I'lelcrabiv tn ly iiourlpt • wtili 
Ihn naiimfl a( Hiron rWorrrs 
should; bo ii*nt by 2011 i June. 
I 1 1 7 A. to ihn Csinbiisiinionls 
nuin-r ol (ho Uitiverally. 


Collojir r..ilo, * 11 . AhrirHU.s. , l lie 
KVlft from wlinin lurllinr 
p-irllr.iiLtrs miiv -IlSU bo 
oblalniii 


Polytechnics 




K in'* ^11 *«TbinllMa 

mfnYii-r ^^'StSleuI whom 


tiara inn 

l&'jrf 
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wnisi, Sfi 
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NOIVTU EAST LONDON 
mr pOiat ccunic 

F ACUITY ADM tN ISTR AllVK 
OtriCER |M.810-C>l.30R> ' 

• This la the Krai u( a *t-rVe» 
ol now adminIau«l(vo sppaini- 
ments which will prnvido a widy 
icono lor InlllaiKo. ponanal 
dovo!o|Kiion( and Ihe uitllaailon 
at ntontuieniniu skills |n an ora- 
. dcntlc onvlroninonl- 

.RosponslbUliIss will include 
all nspocla of tlw adinlnlairitilvi- 
fotictranlnB or (ho Faciillt In 
cliidlna smKUiB* eourars. 
acconitnqiuillan and oqulmnoui. 
iliunco. Murfenr artiiiinliimiiou 
and Lonunillce acrvicitifl. "hoar 

.locaibd 
BIMtvJll 

a 

cp, .nn 


dpMUi anil nn nn.iii. 


PLYMOUTH POLYTECHNIC 

LECTURESHIPS 

SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Business Law 

Good law degree and satisfactory teaching 
experience, primarily to work in business 
degree and professional courses. 

Management Accounting . 

Senior Lecturer 

Applications are invited from qualified 
accountants (preferably C.M.A. and gradu- 
ates) to fill a vacancy in the Accountancy 
Teaching Group. This will be for interesting 
work with post experience (DMS), under- 
graduate and HND and professional courses. 

SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE 

Appointment in Civil Engineering to offer 
Structural Analysis or Design as a main 
subject and Civil Engineering Materials at 
subsidiary level in C.N.A.A. Honours and 
Degree Courses. 

Salary Ranges: 

Lecturer II £2.670-£4,476 

Senior Lecturer E4,206-£5 1 010-£5,412 

plus £229.68 cost of living allowance. 

All appointments are to be made at Lecturer 
II level if possible unless otherwise stated. 
Exceptional candidates would be considered 
for initial appointment to a Senior Lecture- 
ship. 

Further particulars and application forms 
available from the F’ersonnel Officer, Ply- 
mouth, Polytechnic, Drake Circus, Ply- 
mouth, PL4 8AA, to be returned by 13th June. 
1975. 


Leeds 


POLYTECHNIC 


fiji 1 " 10010 * Application* *ra Invited for 
d ClIS 2 SENIOR LECTURERS 



and Cfvlt * oemum Ltu l URERS 

Engineering 3 LECTURERS GRADE tl 

in the following subject 
areas: 1 . 

. Construction Technology 
Building Services 
Estates Management & 
i Vfl.iU8lio.ri .• 

> ‘ * Quantity Surveying 
Structures' Survey fn^jj 

! •>, / . • Successful applicant* will ba 

• •;;< ■■■•;• • : ->*■ «pqcted to tddgh on o6a - or *• 
. mpta.of fha following 
... ' . . ' bourses. B»6c. Building ' 

" . ’ ■ P-S^QuBmiVv-Survaving; 

•-• --H.N.O. Building/Civil . / ■■ ■ . 

Engineering or part-time- 
v - H.N.C.and ProtesBionaf:'- / 
... coursaa.' ~ • : 

Department of PRINCIPAL LECTURER; 
Aoiountsnoy. ; SENIOR LECTURER IN 
2^n ApP ! 1 * d ' SYSTEMS AlMD- 
EcQhomlce: • ; ACCOUNTING 

* To teach Syateme Theory arici 

Monagemant Informatlpn ' 

K fY«em* on final p r ofessioha| 

. ®n° degree courses, : • . • 

.; Salary Soales: 
TrincipBlLecturartBOOl" 

£661 3 (bar) • C8429 : 

• ; senior Lecturer. C4206 

tBOlO (bar) ■ £0412 • ' 

_ ‘ Lecturer. C2670 - £4476 

Dattiisarid application forms horn. . 

TheAbedaintftOffloer; (N|A,13) 

a^ v ^to'i^r 0 , , l8vS ' r "*’ 

Closing Da tit 3tfiJuno. 197G 


^ the POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD . 

Computing and Management Services 

PROJECT CO-ORDINATOR 
SL/LII 

Report i iia to the HoflU ol Division, a P/ojeci Co.oidln.i~ ^ 
laqulrad to taka rosponslblllty fur project teems who srs ' 

system*, programming and i nstrucli onet reoearch aarvica* riH. 0 !? 1 1 

Polvlec'mic. Those include e wide range ol rirolecls raUiL , 
acsdomlc neadi and aiao (o llm needs ot manaoemsrt *1,12 i 
involves the development ol ea Integrelsd compuier bawd m “ 
agemonl Inlormallon evalem end relnled institutional 
modolliud toclinlquas loi forward planning. »"wcn/ 

. Auplicanta should ba qualified to degree level and hiva 
ledge ol aystoina. prograinmlnu. data base and madalllivi w 
nlqnes with sound praclIoBl eiperlance of prolact conhoi 
stall supervision In one or mure ol llieBe aieei 0 ,n f 1( 

INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH M 
OFFICER SL/LII 

To (aka rasporialblllty for work or ina|or imporiance to lha ,utcu. 
in I development ol iho Polyleclinlo during lla lormailva^If 
invoMng the applioallon of eultoble rnalltutlonal r 
modaUlng lochnlouea lo provide aen lor management with miA' 
hal Inlormallon for forward planning. Work l» now In 
on an Integrated computer baaed management Information s**^- 
the institutional researoh is intended lo complement Ihl. 1^ 
extend It Into new and tnlereallnu fields. H m ,ra * *** 

Thla la a new past within management service* and afford. 
opoorluiilty to formulate and develop a key aotlwitv Annii««. 
muai b. eelf-mollvaled, .have aoufd rilavanl q a ll'ciS ^ 
soma practical experience of work Id this area. »«l 

Salaries (currently under negotiation) 

Senior Lecturer/Lectucer II : E2, 070*24 .2Q0-C5 Oto (h M r l: 
25,412 plus threshold allowance (2220). . 

F V.h!' ,r (? 8 L il1 * a . nd “PP'lMJIon lorjna, whloh should ba ralumid '* 
within 14 day*, from the Establishment Office, The Palw«ch2!r . 
Oueanigate. Huddersfield HD1 3DH (Telephone 04M J0&i ^L ' l 
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1 TIIE POLYTECHNIC OP 
NORTH LONDON 

LECTUnEH II 

I ADDllcailona are invited for 
' ppnotntmoni aa LECTURER II 
Id aiilst In ornanislnn Oon- 
irat Studifli proHmnimea. Ex- 
■orlenco of loam loach! no in 
luntcatlona and English 
goclal Pumoioa essential. 

und . 

oral fltudloa olocllvo prOoramiho , . 

t nd vrilllnnnoaa to parllclijatd 
i curriculum dovolonmenJ and 
cominiuoe work would lb? JapdlJ I I 
llonai advantaace. 1 i * .11. i ,1 


Salary 8 ca)e: Efi.670 lo 

£4.476 plus £351 London 
kUbwance and thraiheld pay- 
ments. 

ppllcatlon form and further 
.rtlculara from the peputy 


itabtishmonl . Officer. The 
Diytochrtic of North London. 
Ilowav Road. N7 ODD. 

3 ns must be relurnca 
days or the appear* 
this advertlsemeni. 


.. -TBESSIDR if i i 1 1 1 
- Tye POLYTECHNIC ' ' ' • '] 
SEARCH ASSrSTANTSHIPS 


THAMES 

POLYTECHNIC 

SCHOOL OF 
HUMANITIES 

Research Assistant 
in either 

English or History 

A Research Assistant la required 
In the School ol Humanities from 
. September. 197P. TI 19 surceas- 
ful candidate will be altachod 
cither lo the division of. English 
or the Division of History. App|i* 
oan(a should have research In* 
tereale ellhet K\ 10 th 01 20th con* 
luiy British HlelUry. or 19lh or 
ZOIli aenhuy English Literature. 
Applicants who ore inte/ealed In 
undertaking research In lha nrea 
of the Interdisciplinary folallon- 
ahip between Ulei alure and Hie* 
lory will be favourably conild- 
arad. 

The successful appllcnnl will ba 
expected to rgola'er for n . 
Wghet degree with the C.N.A.A. 
Salary. Cl, 644 by CSS (21 to 
E 1,654 per annum plus C361 Lon- 
don eilowanoo and payments 
under l he threshold agreement 
currently C229.60 par annuqt. 

| Purihar partlculeia and form ol 
appllcalfon may b* oblalned from 
the Secretary, Thames Polyleoh- 
nio, Wolllnglon Sirael. London 
BE)* BPP, to whom comploled 
applloallona ahould be raturnod 
by Jurta 17, 1978. 


LONDON > 

llir: HOLYTLCI IN It: Of 
• RENT IIAL LONDON, 

8CHOOI. or r-NOINEEIIINf) 
ANO SCIENCE 

DIVISION OF ENQINfCUlNO 

PRINCIPAL I.EC1 l>l|Cn IN , 
COMMUNICATIONS * KNU1- 
NneniNO. CB..5aa to. es.oon 
) Ihnri. ,Cfi.7U0 pitta Throahblrt 
Agrooi^onl. 

Thn tdnltnuod ■ Uovotapmorn 
. of lha Elect ran ic and Commu- 
Mcnupne ,orlon I h led Courtos In 
. u '* unddruraduato rB.SC.i and 
poaierscfuuln (M.Sc.i pro- 
™ n * *n -I bp - Enolnoarlnn 
ntvlfllon of llic school has cii^- 
aicd p nned for * senior 
apiiolpinioni lo be' mo do in 
lhai area. 


Tho aitjibU 
Pi'Vjpd to un 
bllinaa for lha 


00 will oe cx 


ship or the subject 
wIMjsca 


Conimunh 


( .nmmunlcDtiona 
Hrld end Who are e 



'"“nplrqio significant 1 
'iJ, careers 
"rv in v Lied To apply 

wndldate 

Libia for considoro — „ 
•nrjyun as a p«i rcawft • . . 
oalnu date, 0 June. 1076- 

SCHOOL OF TMF. 
ENVIRONMENT 
BUILDING UNIT 

-SfthS. ■ plus 

Clfl naoonwini und cpnilnu 
^JOfimpni or an exlatlfio 
coin'ao in Huiidlnq, T|i 
>V*4<lt'prtlSDiiiont. H " 

Ciosbig dale, 13 j Un q. 1970 ." 


BRISTOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC ' 

DEPAimiBNT OF' FINI 
ART ■ 

*ha AP tt® , 

commoncu X “floptoSibw. i5l|| > 
ror 

Post nor, no. Lis/ioi 

-V 22«J aiinolntad MU bt 

f-’foflc'vd To irarh ai BAiHpni) 
levol and to assutur aoraa m- 
poiiilbillty for iho hliMthm ol 
projocta and tha ‘airixlUm ot 
roursoj, 

. ,Tlip Hjipllcont muit hold Un 
AIICA, s lad a "Dlnlomi or hsI- 
va Inn 1 quBlificnuon, ll. nttst 

. fir H sr n Kt sAssrfi 

u pracllalng iculpior of aoaii 
l-pcouniaon praleiilanai achivv*. 

i- 

III Ptlf NT MMOHd 


tpbnaorod proBrarnmo of ■ rc- 
icarch Into lha mtoroBeorniiry 
of onglneerlng aurfocaa. 
jit) RESEARCH A 
HIP, 1 enable for 3 yo_. 

....T'ir ’SV 1 i.„te 

ihould nosaosi ■ donrao or 
Mutvaioni qualirir.-itlon In any 
nnmrraia dloclpllaa end/or 
tMicrlanca in computing. If 
" apprpiirtaloly qualified the sue* 

. cmful candidate would under . 
Certain circumstencoe be pon- 

J liiod 10 reglitor for a hloher 
ngroo. 

NlOJt KEaSARCH 
. _P. -lanoDle for e 1 


bt NTochanlcal Engtnaorl 
.should havo exnqrienea ot war 
• In 0 similar riold. 

' . Furthor datalla and apptlra- 
llon forma may be obtatnad 
from Dr. T. R. Tnomoa. 
.Mechanical EnolnoorinB Depart* 

S oul. Tooasjde Potytocnnic. 

orouBh Road, Middles toouBn. 
(Jlovoland TB1 3DA. 


r^xporterSy °f ‘ n<B | 
m c u 2 fn J ° V | c u | S pl or S o( l, aoai 

unison pro less Iona l achlarf. I ,, , . v 

r . . - *. 1 . WJowslups and 

In PUINIMrtKIHti ,. j : . , , 

pon nor. Nn. L 19 .-H 8 . ' jtudentsiiips 


Pan nof. Nn. L19.-HU. . 

Dm iicnon nnnalnloa will ll 
exiioL-iod lo licicli up lo BA 
(Hoiia 1 lovol niiii lo smuioi 
somn roiponiihllllv (or ihr 
Inlllullan or nrafocts. A special 
knowlodop or silk atricn and 
llmoomphy la nccounry. , 

Tito opnllcani must hold (M 
• ARCA, BlDdo Dlnloin* or caul* 

a nt qtiQliricnilon ond.Mta 
some I caching oxpirlrjirr- 

, "Tio nos ta win iid •*. »f rt * 
full lime Lerttirrr Gr*d» 0’ 
t aenlbr t.ociuroBUlp and. im 

sffi, *!i“ s 

GO. uni (ban lo «i5,4l2. , 


Oxford 

Polvloclmie 


nrL’i'to fle:earch 
r,c 1 ■ 4, ^ b l • Studentship 

Ipioils and I • K 

> itnyivoninental 

«vii. Rriauu B3< , , 

-w (Engineering 


Furllirr Uelalla and WlW; 
i|on (onnA 1 in ho rotumed -JJj 
11 Juno, i"7Ai frma.P*fjj«m 
Office. Ilrlalot 
Ashley Down. Rriainl B3< 
UUU. 

n£S,MX‘rt'S 

.iminicullouB- 

. , * ‘ - 

HJ5RTVORDSiHR8 i 
mil IIAMTLIJJ POLY'irXIINIC 

vw r*«kMBF? "• 


.ppiftnrlotr 11 

lava »nb«lnnpiil Sa«S« 

afeair EajSH s 

anil furllior doyalppili,onl 

aoclolouirnl 


^°^np?(ra!a<i aro InvIlDd lo 'W* 

HSfcNfflh is ksK 

Udn foini .friin. 4 .rhc M Bi* lDl -. : 


The Science Research- Coun* I 
cU is prepared to offer a 
research studentship in the 
•field of EnvL'onmentsI. j 
| Engineering In the Depart- j 
■fluent or Construction. Can- 
didates should have, or 
ixpen to have, an Honours 
legree In a scientific dls* 

• Ipllae end will register for 

PhD degree of CNAA. 

. Further derails ,hiay ba 
obtained fronir the 
. ead of Department of Con- 
ru'ciion, Oxford Polyt^h'. 

• c, Oxford, 0X3 OBP. Te| 1 
^77* - ' Closing 4ate for 
•pUc^ttons 6 June 75. ■ 


To, tan quolo rn ffraftt* 



Advertisements 

: To advertise .In Uie XHES^ 
• classified phoi'o .- 
' 01-637 1234, Extll 575. * 

;. Tlie Times : 


:bntrb for marine. . . 
LAW AND POLiCY 

RESEARCH "i 

E udewships 

felons aro Jrivlted for 
SSUc Research Student: 
for research In .Marine 
ind PoltCy.-t 'ffrefirehce 


Education j 

Supplement 

New PrinUiig noqse-8m»af?* 
P.0, BO? 

Gray’s Inn Boad, • ■£, 
London WClS 8EZ«*. * 


)e . ftlven to applicants qua* 
Iti IntqrnaUpnial .oc-Mari* 
Law or In aYttewnraraa 
farltlme Studies, but at. 
one award wUl bfe niade 
! c Field of Coastal Zone 
Cgciiient^ Lay#,. .Research- 
Tie conducted within the 
iwork of the .nbwiy estab* 
P ] | 0ntre foP Mprlne .La^ 


rtlier partlqulbtf^ffhd.'sp* 

jM.flfiflsIblq)., from .'Acad*,- - 


iThTT 


Colleges 0! Further Education 


RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

The Governors Invila applications tor iwo posls as 

LECTURERS 

In the 

SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

1. The successful applicant for this post should have 
a auelifi cation in Sooioiogy and ba able to leaoh this 
to honours degree level. He must be able to demon- 
strate an interest in physical education, and a qualifi- 

{ Ration In that area would be a decided advantage. 

2. For this post applicants ahould ba qualified teachers 
of Physical Education with an additional qualification 
in Philosophy or Recreation Management, and an 
ability to teach one of theae to honours degree level. 
The appointment will be from 1st September 1076, or 

• such other date ‘as may be arranged. 

The salary scales for these posts Is £2,670 to £6,412, 
with 16 points, and Increments of approximately £200 
each (under review). 

b The point at whloh the successful applicant will be 

■ r placed on the scale will be determined In relation to 
'■ his or her salary at the time of appointment. 

Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Principal, Jordanhlil College ol 
:• Education, 76 Southbrae Drive, .Glasgow G13 1PP. 

■ Completed forms should bfe returned not later than 
. Monday, 16th dune 1975. 


Administration 


Finance Officer 

(POl within range £4,170-4-5,091) 

This key post, ranked as Assistant Secretary within the 
Polytechnic, Is open to qualified accountant* with public 
service or instttutionol accounting experience. In a 
developlug situation, with prospects of substantial growth, 
(be Finance OKlcer Is responsible for all financial 
operations and for the provision of management 
Information. The scope of the post ta extremely wide 
-and there Is encouragement for Initiation or financial 1 
management systems. 

Further details and application forms : The 
Establishment Officer, The Polytechnic, 
Wolverhampton WV1 1LY. 





mm BOROUGH Of BARNET 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
* ASSISTANT j 

AP4/5 E3.Q99-E3.693 Inclusive I 

Section Head required to 
be responsible for ssetron 
dealing with major teacher 
training and other awards. 
Applicants should have had 
previous experience In an 
awards section In an 
education department. 

Ariplloatlon form and details" 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

MANCHESTER 
Tt(B uNivEnsrrv 

LECUHteRS IN PHARMACY 

Applies I long arc Invited from 
honours ORADUATBa in 
PHARMACY for TWO POSTS. 

UNB LECTURER will loach 
In PHARMACOKINETIC and 
PHARMACEUTICAL BiwlvllCBl 
areas ortho subloct. Hu/har 
research Interests should bo in 
ihc-se Areas, and ho/sho Is ax* 
orclod to laktf pari In the acu* 


DPclod lo iskd pari In jha sc 
vltloa of Profossor M. .Hoi 
land's, researoh group. Ho/sl.^ 
should preferably havo a 
Ph.D. and soma oxporlDnca of 
colls bora U vo research work 


obtainable .from Director of 
Educational' Services. Town 
Hall/. Frlem Barnet, Lon- 
don Nil 3DL returnable by 
6th June. 1975. Ref. ADM/ 
E/121. 

E. M BENNETT. 
Chlel Executive and Town 
Clerk. 


wlih clinicians. 
.Tho SECOND 


.... LECTunan 

S ill iBSCh In PHARMACEU. 

CS, and should have a 
aanorai research inlorail In 
. physical pharmacy. ■ 

Salary range psr annum: 
ca.nn lo £4.83*. Tlireshold. 
Suporennusiion. Inlilsl salary 
I far tho laiior po»l not more 
: ilisn eu.ABO par annum plus 
threshold. 

Particulars and application 

K forms trotumablo by June 
In i from Uie Reatstnir. 
a Unjvoraliy. Manchislor 
>i 13 9PL, Quoio reforeneo: 
1 1 4,-7S/TmBS7 .. 


Salary range ' psr annum: 
C2.I1S lo £4.89*. Tlireshold. 


Queen Ivbrgaret College 



EDINBURGH 


Applications are invited tor appointment In 8eplernber. 1975, to the following posts on 
the Academic Staff : 

Senior Lecturer in Business Studies 

To lead a team covering accounting, finance, book-keeping, office practice, legal 
aspects, economics" 

Lecturer in Institutional Management 

To teach catering and/or accommodation services. 

Lecturer in Drama 

To specialise In speech with Interest in Improvtadtion and directing plays. 

Lecturer in Science 

2 posls. (I) To leach basic and applied science with a special interest In lextile 
science. (II) To teach microbiology und some biology. 

Lecturer in Home Economics 

Qualified In food and nutrition or textiles or economics or public admlmalration. 

Lecturer in Nursing Studies 

With teaching qualification recogntood by the General Nursing Council, 


Lecturer in Health Visiting 


With qualification recognised by the Council for the Education and Training of Health 
Visitors. 

Candidates should be qualified academically ai degree level unless "olhe rwise stated 
and, for all posls, teaching experience and/or experience in the professions, Industry 
or commerce Is essential. The salary scalea, which are due to be Increased, are at 
preaeni : ■ 

Senior Lecturer : C6.li01-E5.81 3 (bar) -28,429. 

Lecturer: £2,679-25,010 <bar)-£B,412. 

Plus cost of living supple meni of 2229.6B per annum. 


Application forme and further particulars of lha poela, (he College and lls courses, 
can ba obtained from : Tha College Secretary, Queen Margaret College, Clerwood 
Terrace, Edinburgh, EH12 6T8. Tel. : 031-334 3111. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
HIUH WYCOMBE COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART 
Quoon Alexandra Road, lilela 
WSfcomUo Bucks 

manaSIB|^^d 0 &k:ial 

Aonlicaltons are Invited for 
the YolluwlJi|» polls. 
commence In Soplomber. 1970 . 

SENIOR LECTUHEH/ 
LECTURER II IN SOCIAL . 
WORK 

Tho successful «ppllc»ni 
loin a loam or profess 
fuiora on ibe Iwo year Cuow 
course. Applicants should have 
DxpBrience in social work as 


General Vacancies continued 



East Sussex 


lecturer u in social 

aomW^trat/oN 

(Tio successful applies n i will 
bo oxpoewd lo (each lo a 
CNAA aMtUfe In Bocioloov end 
n CQBW course and lo oon- 
irttMfo lo course development 
In his/her Reid 


HAST SUSSEX COLLEGE OH 
HIGHER EDUCATION (Rq advertise merit) 


irltxifo to coi 


L " 

Application forms and ro 
iilcutprb aval Inblo from «nH 
. .cp-Prjnrtpal . to whom . com- 

SfM WUTS? tsw 

anre or ihs advamsanw 1 '- - 


gloucbstebshir^ ; Geiierai Vacancies 


Announcements 


At 
ND8CAPF 


' OePAHTME 

OM M I JN ICA'ftONa . 

' A vacancy gd|ll In . Ihe 
n “ u - for a leather who »n 
o end leach Uie.olsnieni 


LONDON * ( 
INTERNATIONAL- UNIVBR8ITV 
"- EXCHANGE FUND 


of Director 


Tho County Council wish to appoint o Director of this 
:naw College of Higher Education Fii East bourn 9. which 
-has recently been approved by tha Secretary of State 
for Education and' Science and whloh vritl come Into 
existence in September. 1076. The new College ol 
: 1,300 Bfttienta ,wllt be ■ formed Irom three, exletins 
Colleges of Education t • i 


iwtal 




REMINDER : 

' AdiisrUHainp'iMlild. rush' 

; The Times Higher :: : .- 
. Edudatton Supplement, 


juPetion supplement, | 
At rrtrfsir drtir » ps*rt|le*poir Ijr 

t?5in*rr dlpttijr anii H«nitd ti ; 

vio.36 8>. ■ (jitut); sn Msmtar 


' in Lsniiscnpa 
f:lioironiiam. 

. IjOTMiulhimy ror tulo 
dlvhtiin( SlucrlM 
HiO ares, or sl 
' ; mslop rola. ror- 

pulniqd. •• - . . 

- pnvlaiLi . oxpsrti 
unervtsinB una 
htali and ussy, w 
jlmiisr pxporitmed li 
. educnilan - Is dosira 

T’a e S§u caBt 

,sl^S./i5:isss} 

ogreo la Ml.- 

or . Orsdo «• «.67D 

For furthei 1 ^foisiWlrt.ihd 



Cheleee ' 
Eaelbourna 
Geaford 


(Physical education) 
(General) 

{Home Economic^ ) 


Salary : £9,192 per 1 annum (related Id a Group t 
college}' pfiia threshold payment. 

The County CoVmotl are looking for ei Director with 
vfalop and. imaglriatldn to establish this new College ; 
The successful oandldefe la expected 1 to take up ,po6t 
In advance of the fotrnation 1 of the College ab . that- he 


• . Satan" in seal* ia *3.04 fl, 
scoordinv ia sxBBrtBnCS. 




bblaihed from the Chief, Education Qttfoar (Ret, PK}- 
’ dhd should bo returned To film af Ihe feruca t/bri D apart 
menf, P.O. Box Count/ Half, Sh An/itfe Crbscem . 
Lewes, Sussex BN7 ISO, 6y nor later than 13th . tune. 








General Vacanci&s continued 


Overseas continued 




naMlvcrtisamant 

SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

JOINT SECRETARY 
DESIGNATE 

miiribnf) collectively lead the Councils administration 
nrul represent it In contacts throughout the education 
service? Candidates should have good teaching experi- 
ence Know the education system, bo used to public 
speaking and possess administrative ab'IK/. They 
should also be well acquainted with school examina- 
tions In England and Wulus, and preferably have had 
direct involvement in Hie work ot one o« more ol the 
GC-E and C5E examining bodies. 

Salary, including London allowance Is 'il ^o range 
E 9 0G0 Cl 1,410 (sub|ecl to confirmation). The appoint 
nient is for throe years on secondment from the sue- 
ce* '*lnl applicant’s* pre9onl pos.. II desired and pos- 

Further information and application fwms l^m Mr. 
Man Marshall Schools Council, 160 Great Portland 
Stroel. London WIN ILL. Telephone 01-6110 0352, ex- 
lenelon 351.. _ 

Closing data tor receipt ol application forms 13th 
June. 1975. 


City of Manchester 


EDUCATION CQMMITTEE 

PRINCIPAL-DESIGNATE 

A now Coltetie h to be formed through Uu> moujoi of towe oxlBtlna 
Coifuijoe ol education : 

Elizabeth Gaskell College 
Manchester College 
Mather College 

rtia Principal-Designate ft is be appolniod na soon rs poaslbie 
ao that he or she will bo able to play a full and leading pan 
In the planning of Iho now Collnga which It, Is anticipated will be 
formally dosIgnBlad on 1*1 8ear ember, 1976. The now College 
will D8 mainly concerned with teacher education, wilts ■ mqaauro 
ot diversified oowaaa; H» leaohflr aducatloA oouiaaa trill .be . 
vaUdafed by Uw Unlvarany ol Meriohester. f ho Initial salary . 

■ will ba bom tha canga E9.756-CID.2B9 par fttmum. ■* 

; Application form end further particulars are available from the 
cruet Education Oil leer (Hal. P/e 72). Funhor Education 
Branch. Education Oflieea, Crown Square. Manchaater. lo whom 
ihev should ba returned by IBlh .tuna. 1973 



Faculty for medicine 

and anted sciences a t 
King Abdul AdzIinlv^SK 

Jeddah Saudi Arabia 

have vacancies to be filled immediately for Professors/ Associate 
Professors and Assistant Professors and Technicians in 

Physics • Chemistry • Biology 
Preventive Medicine • Anatomy 
Bio-Chemistry 

Very attractive terms and conditions of service offered under 
the revised pay scale. Both mate and female are eligible to apply. 
We are in fact looking for well qualified and highly experienced 
persons to work in our newly established faculty at Jeddah, 

Please apply in confidence, with bio-data and photostat 

copies of certificates/testimonials.Application should be 

addressed to Saudi Cultural Attach*, 23 Park Square East 
London NW1 .clearly mentioning the post and department for 
which the application is made and not later than the end of 
June 1 975- However, none of the attachments to applications 
will be returned to applicants. 

Saudi Arabia 


Librarians 



Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Senior Tutor/Lecturer 

METALLURGY 


The appointee' will conduct courses in tha areas of 
mineral dressing and mineral processing, Other duties 
will include directing projects of Benlor students, 
Initiating research In appropriate fields, establishing 
and maintaining liaison with Industry and supervising 
Iripa with students to mineral processing establish- 
mants. 

Applicants should possess a higher degree In 
Metallurgy and have recent experience In the mineral 
- processing Held. - ' 


general 

■i- i 1 , ;i - «' , ■ . 

Salary .range (at. the- ^current rate of exchange) ; 
Lecturer i £tg£6 l 329-Stg£&,498, Senior Tutor Slg25,4&5- 
SlgE6,329. 'Salaries are payable in Australian dollars. 
The appointment will be to the' Sohool of Mining and 
Mineral Technology located at Kalgoorlle, 598 Km 
east of Perth. : KaigoOriie lies In an extensive and 
richly mineralised zone! With gold and nickel In current 
■; production end . prgyen . deposit? of. uranium. The 
. regional popglMtIoivj8.3p.Q0Q and Is well served by. 
road, rail and airtransport. 

Staff are provided wllti a house at .a subsidised rental: 

• FSres for fajnlly' and removal expenses' @re payable. 
Conditions . of service include superannuation (el toiler 
to FSSUj, six weeks annual leave plus VybUo. HolK- 
days, three months long service leave on completion 
: of each seven years service, ■!<* leave and assisted 
study leave. ‘ ■ : ,v . ’ 

Detailed appliaatlonB; Including a- curriculum vltfle, 
recent photograph and names of three referees, should 
be submitted not later than 27th’ June 1975, to The' 
Migration Liaison Qfftoer. Western Australia House 
116 Strand. London WC2R 0AJ. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the above ddrese. 

When applying please quote reference ho. HEa. 


GONVILLE AND 
CAIUS COLLEGE 
Cambridge 

Application?! arc Invited 
from Chartered Librarians, 
or from those who have 
passed ihc. postgraduate 
examinations of the 1 library 
Association, or from liman 
with the postgrad mile Dip- 
loma of u university .School 
of U bear ton ship, for ilu* 
full-Lhua post (from July, 
1975J of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN In Iho CiiIIcku 
L ibrary. The post, upon to 
man nr wmunii, involves 
the ■ administration of ull 
aspects of tliu Library 
(vylildi includes BOO MSk 
and 45,000 bunks serving 
500 . undergraduate and 
sonior members). Ilnurs, of 
working are nine to rivo fur 
five, duys a week. Accurate 
typing an advnntagc. No 
other, full-time staff are em- 
ployed, so that the work Is 
varied ' and responsible. 
Starting salary In' the region 
of £2.000 according- to nflu, 

. experience and mmllflca- 
tldna, with annual salary 
reviews. Pension nrronge* • 
ments j five weeks' annual 

holiday. . 

Applications with curilcii-- 
him vitae and names of two 
referees to the Llbrarlon, 
GonvJllc and Catus College 
Cambridge, by 3rd .Tune, 
1975. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 30.5.75 


Who cam j 
what 

f 

teachers 

i 

think 

i • 

anywa/J, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


/rout Mr T. D. Wilson 

Sir, — Dr John Barnes deserves some 

support from the university sector 


University-poly relations 


generous than those of senior re- 
search workers in universities who 


support from the university sector ,l . ave the further disadvantage of r d^wm 1 cmn' 
in li is plea for the good relations short-term contracts mid no security n'ranfiolH ’ 
with the polytechnics to be con- of tenure. Slieffielf! 

tinued. It is a pity that the press Tlie AUT and the on I vi echoic , ' 


between iheir work and mine. from Mr S. IV. Hockey 

T 0 rf S «m o/Vm 5 '* Sir ' — Yoi,r article Open unci Closed 

£■ , ® 0N » Sixth Forms STUBS, January 24) 

gJ-JSP 0 . 1 ?’ reported tlto finding that, of 12-1 

ft net tie Id. comprehensive school pupils who 

front Mr Bernard Tucker studied a set of mixed subjects at 

Sir,— Suddenly I feel a meat > V m. A , el 111 1968 ai,d w,m si,l,se 

somewhere called the "North Traf- , technology, 

ford College" (which I guess to be Thls DfiurCb quoted by Giiy Nuave 
a technical college) requiring a hi bis recent book How They Pitted 
senior lecturer (minimum £4,206, re- — the Impact of the Comprehensive 

mPmhflri rn vauaIi P/ 1 P a I i « ■ ■ . • 


has generally assumed that the chief 
complaint of university teachers is 
that they now receive less than 
those in poiytechuics, and that the 

x „i „ „e r ... -f i 


The AUT and the polytechnic 
unions should put forward a united 
front in their salary claims (as well 
as putting them forward .simul- 
taneously) and it could well be in 


1 * F e Vr-- ' 7. — imicuuaiyj HI 111 IU comu weii lie III 

Association of University Teachers the long-term interest of polytech- 
has been less than active in putting n|c teachers to offer the AUT every 


the record straight. 

Having spent 10 years id further 
education, the last two as principal 
lecturer in a polytechnic, before 
moving to a university, 1 have no 
doubt that my former colleagues 


support in its present struggle. 


Comprehensive impact 


from Mr Bernard Tucker 
Sir,— Suddenly I feel o great sym 


Their political attitodf 1 
could only change I- 
the future. j' 

vyhat are the Issues^ . 
i hat affect- their 1 -»]jj 
decisions and ’§ 
influence the way M 
vote ? ■ T 

In a unique survey f 
commissioned ihroaf 
NOP on behalf ol | 
The Times Educate 
Supplement and $ 
The Times Higher 
Education Supple 5 
ment, teachere J 
attitudes before 
after the October \m 
election fife ! | 

investigated : ■ I 

how did they expeti £ 
to vote? | 
how did they actuaAd 

where did they 8itf| 
on political issues. & 
affecting aduca^F 
policy ? ■ F 

how schizophrenic l 
the teaching . J 
profession? - ? 

how does voting l 
behaviour reflect ihe t 
strong consent 
attitudes of teacW 
on educational 
questions? 

This book , 1 Teactx 
in the British Gena 
Election of-Oclwj 
1974 \ points The# 
to a greater under 
standing of voting 
behaviour and iw 
relation between - 
oolltlcal and. 'ij 
professional all 1 '® 
Ai Cl .96 per copm 
■a must for thosaw 
really do care 
teachers thlnK f 


10 years ii) further Arguments about comparability member? a . 1 r T Tt / mf,aci of , th * Comprehensive 

ast two as principal of work are generally futile but my TheremiisHiemanv «=?hnnl Scl,nni uiwn the University, enn- 

i?versf^ m l C, have 0 mi ex P eriei,ce of both sectors leuds me earning a good leaf less than £4 20G hnpi, . ily fr0,n . ll,e s . l, Pn |y of 

former colleagues •« conclude tha, there are dif- for teaching A level; aud in cof vi , C Q W wi,h 

•esent good fortune ferences which, in my case at least, °L C £ ,,r!,l, . on <wher ? * wnrk > !d«itve«l from 'h.-iu ef* . 


work of which they have no direct 
experience. 

However, 1 ' thlAk 1 flfat' tlie Asso- 
uan on of Polytechnic 1 Tcfichers and 
i the Association, . of , .Teachers in 
.Technical Institutions would do well 
to reflect that, although the 
i Houghton award may appear to be 
! it generous settlement, in fact it has 
resulted in a downgrading of 
■higher education In general relative 
to those professions and occupations 
trad it in nally compared with univer- 
Uiy teachers such as the civil ser- 
vice. 

i 

We now have the rather ludicrous 
situation In which civil servants 
who administer research funds can 
be on scales which are much more 

:tbly enrolments r ' ‘ , 

[from Mrs R. R. Solomon 
Sir, — 1 should like to point out 
that the percentage changes in 
student enrolment figures quoted 


overall proportion (37 per cent hi 
our case) of mixed subjL'ct pupils 
who pursue science or technology 
degrees at uuiversity depends critic* 
ally on whether their mixed (A 
level) subjects contain a sciened 
(oilier tit mi mathematics > subject or 
not. 

Mr Neaves does mil subdivide his 
sample into science nr her that! 
mathematics and noii-scienlro, or 
niiirhemntics and non-science grnupg, 
His overall figure of 46 per cam 
could therefore simply prove that 
comparatively few of the l%8 com- 
prehensive school A level pupils Stu- 
died a combination of math emetics 
and one or two ncm-sciunct subjects, 
Further, he argues that the open 
sixth form of the comprehensive 
school provides a much greater 
opportunity for A-lcvel pupils tq 
study mixed subjects,. and that thlf 
opportunity leads in turn to 8 


requirement to do research (and the t s. Honours degrees in tlie BEd. higher Sucat&ni W mW 'HMtortunity for A-lcvel pupils to 

related requirement to publish in J hod thou sht dial post-Houghton * ‘ euucauanj. scudy mixed subjects, .and dial thij 

order to prove competency to pro* , wa s foi level of work done . The records of our 173 mixed sub- opportunity leads in rum to 8 

motion committees), but also to the ~ c , erta, uly hi further eduention ject A-level pupils who subscqiiemly Rreater supply of scientists and leek- 

fact that my contractual entitlement scaics ~ Din this is obviously not the we ‘ u “ u,,, . ve, ' Slty between 19G8 nolngists than Duinton had feared, 

to vacation is six weeks (instead of Caching GCE in t. " ld W74 make s an informative con- Our figures show that Ihc proper. 


21 pupilx studied a 
science (other tiiun 
d at lensi one- nun- 


, , . -".y- t'wi ii » iiHitier to iiuiiiiciiuiills j quo at lettsl one mi 11 - 

If level and nuture ot work are teach 40 infants than a small group science, und thnt no fewer ili.m *52 
to become issues in the discussion of degree level students and we per cent of ih esc- pursued u dcuri-i' 
on parity, nspecis such as these have much bigger work loads and course in science or luclmoloi'v at 
must be considered. I hope that nty longer leaching hours than unlver- university. On the other linnd. less 
colleagues m the polytechnics would sity teachers. It’s nil very puzzling, tliuti 2 per cent of the mlicr-s (who 
not BXKlimC that nn« i nn m-ntlnn «r V ® —Lis.... «... . 


colleagues in the polytechnics would sity teachers. It’s nil very piix 
not assunic that any denigration of Yours faithfully, 
their work is intended when I say BERNARD TUCKER 
that a good case can be made For 26 Wilton Gardens, 
the claim that differences do exist Sout hampton SOI 2QR. 

Architectural 'Titans’ 

from Mr M. Farr _ ' ’ 

Sir, — It really is necessary for those 
of us who handle the pasL at a safe 
distance to face up to designs from ' 


liud studied mathematics and two 
non-science subjects at A level) pur- 
sued such a course. 

We curicludc, therefore, that the 


Preston Polytechnic 


table of polytechnic enrolments 
( THBS , May 16) can be somewhat 
misleading. The 1973-74 figures on 
which the perdentage comparisons 
are based included enrol ments on 
lower level courses which were 
transferred in September, 1974, to 
8 new further education institution, 
tlie W. R. Tuson College. 

A more accurate reflection of the 


1 the central years of this century. 
tne Tt ni Benton's explanation of rhe 


Open University’s new course on 
the history or architecture and 
design ( THES , April 25) shows that 
it stops at 1939. 

As Mr Bentori says, the view of 
history held by " Titans like Walter 
Gropius and le Corbusier . . . has 
been thoroughly shaken If he 
wants to look at the " myth of 
modern architecture ** then surely 
it is essential to show students what 
practitioners have been doing, with. 


. , - nave uecn uuing win. 

position is obtained by comparing it, at least up to 1970. Also, should 
enrolments for 1973-74 on those the “myth’* of modern industrial 
courses which have remained poly- design have 30 years of evidence 


technic courses with the 1974-75 
polytechnic enrolments. This com- 
.parlson shows that enrolments on 


lopped off ?■ 

Again, is the traditional link 
between architecture and design 


til types of courses increased as becoming less justified when criti 
follows: — ,J 


cli-rnn- 

1'I7.V74 IV7.I-7A . uvnr l’i7S 


. jy/evehlno . 

pywilna only l*W . 3 M + t6.ft 

■Voijrs faithfully, 
j^HONA R. SOLOMON, 

Academic Registrar, 1 • 

Preston Polytechnic. • ^ 

|)ECD report 

from Mr J. R. Gass 

I wish to make the following 
comments regarding publication 
(THES, May 9) of the text 
of the report prepared by a team, of 
examiners for the OECD Review of 
Educational Planning in England 
Wales, which took place within 


cal attention is paid to recent' indus- 
trial designs ? Students nowadays 
approach buildings and products 
from different viewpoints tyhidi 
allow for a deeper understanding of ' 
both these multidisciplinary 
studies. 

Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL FARR, 

Stone, Staffordshire. 

I should like to add that the pro- 
cedures for .the publication indi- 



M lc Corbusier (left) in Cambridge lo receive an Honorary degree in 
1959 and Dr Walter Gr opius (right) in 1968, a year before his death. 

alluded, namely the criteria by Insert it again either next to this 
which . research funds are judged letter, nr better still, as an illustra- 


— — — . — i — ...... tunua me juugeu letter, nr Getter still as ail illustra- 

cated above are the normal proce- and allocated and what precisely is tion to an interview with him in 
- ? UI « applied by the organization Involved iu die notion of SSRC re- which vnu follow up hia remarks 
tg publication <» these matters ; they have been search initiatives, touched on sensj- made on the Late Night Extra news 
of the text supported and encouraged by the rive matters. _ programme on BBC2 last Monday 

ed by a team, of ^Sd"" , Aca S emi £ "«T be .ground-, evening. 

«ther publishtg life ^Examiners’ ?LS3?hStl ?■" ***■ occasion an excerpt From 

Mparately or delaying its «ith..hUt,..^e,red. He 

imittee • of die ’ ' policies is for tlie academic cont- 


|_E d M c ^on Committee! of the ? , policies is for die academic com-. * tand it, In his present .Wfe a^Si 

ECD at its December, 19*4. meet- ■ . appreciating yqur interest inuimy. We fully appreciate that f economic adviser to the 1 Iranian 

Sum Paris. . ■ . T ?* •■ ' ‘i 1 OECD educational acnvitios, I this is not an easy task, the more so Government. He was asked if In 

a- . . ' flinnaVlt rhk nnln.r uilian tha CCDf h*. .» ........ I - .. . “1 



T, > The text tuought the above points deserve to 

8® h % , S?rK£ft3 ■& SJESr*" 1 “ *• of Jour 
« S&5 TV ■ 

y iucatiotjaJ . Policies,-- ‘remains , J- E- QASS, 
ential until It IS formally pub- ■ Director, 

by the organ} zatloh, together Organization for Economic Cdopera- 
tlt . ( the relevant supplementary tion and : Development, . 

Iterial— in this rise, the back- Furls, . ‘ 1 ' ' . i 


in OECD educational activities, ! this is not an easy task, the more so Government. He was asked if in 

thought thb above points deserve to when the SSRC has to answer other his view, the present weakness' - of 

be brought to the attention of your questions, possibly ■ differently the pound would cause the OPEC 

readers. worded and ordered, to the govern- countries in the Middle East .to 

Yours faithfully, : . mem of the day. • withdraw their oi] revenue monies 

J. .R. GASS, Those of us from, the BSA execu- deposited in this ' couii try. His 


a Our figures show that the proper* 
tion of mixed subject pupils in this 
su-callcd traditional academic school 
continues to rise vearly (from 12 per 
com in 1968 to 28 pur cent in 1974) 
mid we conclude that the crucial 
factors in the pattern nf choice 
a n tong A level pupils urc timetable 
flexibility mul the inclusion nf | 
science suhject other than mathema- 
tics in thd mixed subject programme, 

■ Yours faithfully, 

S. W. HOCKEY, 

Marlborough College, 

Marlborough, Wilts. 

Technician certificates 
from Mr S. C. HnmWu 
Sir, — -It appears that us a result of 
the refusal of funds, the important 
detailed work necessary to draw up 
the teaching programmes required 
for the first year of the uew techni* 
clan certificates will have to bf 
scrambled Into what littlu time /re* 
mains before the various courses 
begin in 1976. 

Teaching staff of colleges, it i| 
hoped, will volunteer for an intensive 
two or three day residential session 
of high speed unit construction for 
which expenses may be paid, blit 
little else. 

If the work cannot be taken in au 
orderly manner because there is nq 
money to pay the people doing rhe 
work, then I' suggest that those who 
are now trying to serve their owd 
colleges and students and helping 
to launch the TEC, should not com 
tribute so much as another word. NO 
money, NO work. 

If pne is to compare the relative 
merits of existing courses at present 
serving technician needs with th8 
likely consequences of the TEC rush 
job, there is no question which is'to 
be preferred; end which is to be 
recommended to students. 

Yours sincerely, 

S. C, HAMBLY, 

Faruham, 

Surrey. 

Defence links 

from Mr Michael Howard 
Sir,— May I. as one of the defence 
lecturers with whose activities she 
dealt, thank you for, publishing Zoi 
Fair Cairns's very fair and factyal- 
ruport on 'liaison between the uni- 
versities and tlie 'Ministry of 
Defence ? {THES, May 16). 

Tt makes agreeably shorr work of 
the many absurd rumours which 
have been current on the subject, 
not lepst in the National llnioq of - 


' Address 



round report prepared . by thC 
ttiSh authorities fqr this review, 
gather with ah- account of the dis- 
Usaioit of the Examiners 1 Report at : 
a, meeting of the Education. Com- 
iltee referred to above, , 

Jrhls account will ' contain the 
«bd detailed replies which the - 
jciol British delegation^ to the , 
ting made to -the reries of qu^ff- : 
n ® L put by th,e examiners - 'and ■ 
tfnbers ,o.f . the comhiittee. This. 


I nose Ol US irotn. tne noA. execu- ■ ill UIIS tuumry. nis U#»e ucoii buiiuiH oil mo miujctu 

. tive who attended the two-day meet- reply was te the- effect that they not lepst in the National Unioq nf 

lag of the sociology and social ad- 1 would tint since they had great con- Students. 

ministration committee, to which fiaence in our country’s technology, . Miss J Eajr bairns concludes Jier 
Professor Lockwood refers, certainly particularly that .embodied in ’our article by Suggesting that “ If events 

felt that the exchange of views universities.. ‘ in Mrilain develop in the ways that 

/ . • « ■ - 1 to 'em NIP PYh ( Ani» Inf#- anti tha Avframa 


ocDp fiiHiio i which -tpok. place' there ivas.of value- 

OoK^runuS ■ We firmly believe -that constructive 

from Professors John Eldridge and , meetings with, ibe' BSA can . and 
Margaret Staceu ) ' should continue and that they will 

n- nr, , be to our mutual ndvamage. I 

Sir,— In “ Don’s Diary ” (THES, v . ... ( ■ 
April 25) Dr John Wokefrtrd, who Yours Faithfully, 
is secretory i of .tUe British. SociolA- JOHN ELDRIDGE, . '■ 

A 1 - ' /~U ! _ IlPl- 


uuivciuiio., tii niuiuu uevciufi iu me wegrH (iiuc 

It i. till* test point Which 1 wUb 

to draw, lb thlMt'd yopr army fntet^veuS onKalfnf “h» 
j eadership. i-hbSe of us who teach forces of ilia .right, many, uni verst 


in. lecliuology ■ departments In our 
universities will be aware of the 
already large and Increasing mini- 
bars of siudepts, Jrom . these coun- 


ties could find .themselves, gravely 
embarrassed 

. • Indeed : they, could. : So , coiild 
everyone felse. It is precisely in. 
order to 'prevent ‘‘such o .situation 
from arising that .tho Services and 
tlie universities need to reihaiii ih 
close and, friendly, contact, to dispel 
rhe mutual “.devil . theories ’? fir 
witich Miss Fsirbaim? ruFees, arid 
which her article' will do a very 


J. f frillt-lv-, nui Ut w.1 UIB 

nted id this volurnfe includes tex- ■ matter. 1 ■ 
i modtfications which the exam* . 

J blade, > to. Jhc ' “ res- fag in 

L wa Version. : of-, the.; report, than ‘gs 


‘XsismsWiMl M dMlMS 



Mr 'Auu* eyi'-jones' in. cue cenrre oi . iSt*!' ■ , T : , 

of Course, .writ- the 'cbr'respbndflnce column (THES,.. tnwr stwt t ■■ ■ -■ 
capacity -rath dr May. 16); ' If such -:an aliualbn • , Yptirs sincerely, ' . 1 '■ : - ‘ : : ; 

the'^A None- is sufficient justification . for ,Jils J. D. JENKINS, 

.r» VvAvdn hfl ..nm-irail - In' '.nnnnnK: vflii . th'nitlH .ftiilvpriilv nf._A itnn..-. . ’ • 


All Souls College, ,. 
Oxford; . . '• , , 




